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Art. I.—1. What is the Meaning of Subscription? A Question 
respectfully proposed to the Ministers and Members of the 
Church of England. By the Rey. C. N. Wodehouse, Canon 
of Norwich. London, 1841. 


2. Tracts for the Times. By Members of the University of 
Oxford. No. 90. (Remarks on certain Passages in the Thirty- 
nine Articles.) Second Edition. London, 1841. 


OSSUET wrote a book on the variations of Protestant creeds 

and churches from eachother. Quite as large a book might 
be made on the variations of the one Church of England from 
itself. With this remarkable difference, however, between the 
two cases ;—that the “variations” noted by the Bishop of Meaux 
were found by comparing the creeds of many different and 
mutually hostile churches: here, with us, they appear in the 
different and mutually hostile theologies of men who all belong 
to one and the same church, repeat the same creeds, and sub- 
scribe, with ex animo assent and consent, one and the same body 
of “ Articles whereupon it was agreed by the archbishops and 
bishops of both provinces, and the whole clergy, in the convoca- 
tion holden at London, in the year of our Lord 1562, for the 
avoiding of diversities of opinions, and for the establishing of con- 
sent touching true religion.” 

We shall not follow the Catholic controversialist in finding 
fault with these variations in the Anglican theology. Our ob- 
jection is rather to that policy of prevention and suppression, of 
which, as we intend to show, experience has demonstrated the 
powerlessness for any good purpose, and the efficiency for some 
very bad ones. For certain it is that the “ diversities of opinions” 
have not been “ avoided” by these Articles, nor has any effectual 
* establishing of consent touching true religion” resulted from 
compulsory clerical subscription to them. The question, “ What 
is the meaning of subscription” to the Articles, which is pro- 
pounded in the first of the above-named pamphlets, and of which 
one novel and ingenious solution is offered in the secc .d, is a 
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very old question—nearly as old as the Articles themselves; 
and, we apprehend, as far as ever from a satisfactory settlement. 
It is not settled whether the assent implied in the act of subscrib- 
ing is to be understood strictly, or with any, and what, latitude or 
elasticity. It is not settled to what sense of the Articles assent 
must be given; whether to such literal and grammatical sense 
as the words may be made to bear,—or to the sense in which the 
words may be presumed to have been used by the clerical framers 
of the Articles, or by the lay enactors of the statute of subscrip- 
tion,—or to some other unexplained sense existing only in the 
subscriber’s own mind. The whole question of the meaning of 
subscription is still unsettled; and so is the other question, of 
the meaning of the Articles subscribed, on nearly every one of 
which the most discordant and conflicting interpretations have 
been put by learned and reverend subscribers. ‘The humble 
inquirer after truth is startled at the threshold of his investigation, 
and learns with perplexity and alarm that it is not yet settled 
whether the Articles are Calvinistic or Arminian; not even 
whether they are Protestant, or what is called at Oxford 
** Anglo-Catholic ;” that it is not settled what they teach about 
the rule of faith; the authority of the church; the number, 
authority and interpretation of the inspired books; the number, 
nature and efficacy of the sacraments; the relation of faith and 
works to each other, and to justification ;—and many other mat- 
ters that might be named, of scarcely inferior moment. Infinite 
are the difficulties which a plain man must experience in the en- 
deavour to believe as the church believes. Some years ago the 
public were edified by the ‘Travels of an Irish Gentleman in 
search of a Religion.’ We apprehend that an English gentle- 
man, embarked on a similar enterprise, might find quite enough 
of difficulty to stimulate the spirit of adventure and research 
without travelling beyond the bounds of his own church. The 
theology of Anglicanism is still in nubibus. The towering word- 
pile reared, Babel-like, to be a centre of union and agree- 
ment, has only ended, Babel-like, in separation and confusion of 
tongues. Worthy Mr Wodehouse has been travelling these 
thirteen years past in search of the true Anglican religion, and 
has not found it yet: from bishop to archbishop has he gone; 
from Norwich to Lincoln, and from Lincoln to London, and 
from London to Lambeth, and from Lambeth to the House of 
Lords, with his question, “ What is the meaning of subscrip- 
tion ?”—and the end of it all is, that he has to go from the House 
of Lords back to Norwich again, with his question unanswered, 
Nothing is really known about this matter of subscription except 
the fact that our clergy do subscribe. The act of subscribing is 
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very diversely interpreted: the Articles subscribed are very 
diversely interpreted. ‘The physical fact of uniform clerical sub- 
scription does not express and represent any corresponding men- 
tal fact of uniform clerical belief. Beneath the outward uniform- 
ity are all kinds and degrees of inward diversity ;—a state of 
things which we conceive to be extremely injurious to the moral 
character and influence of a national church, and fatal to its well- 
working on a nation’s mind; and for the remedying of which we 
shall venture to suggest, in these pages, what appears to us a 
simple and effectual expedient. 

ur object in this article is not to resolve Mr Wodchouse’s 
doubts as to “what is the meaning of subscription :” we plainly 
own that this is a thing beyond our power. Neither is it to dis- 
cuss the meaning of the Articles, to impugn the truth of them, 
to propose amendments upon them, nor even to recommend in- 
~~ into the necessity and feasibleness of amendment. Nor do 
we design any attack on that principle of making legislative pro- 
vision for public religious worship and instruction, which is all 
that is essentially implied in the existence of a national church 
establishment. Nor do we mean to enter on the general ques- 
tion of church reform. We merely propose to show cause for 
one particular measure of church reform—which has long been 
Sea latatel by not a few of the church’s best and wisest friends, 
and which we believe would do much to raise the intellectual and 
moral character of the church and its teaching—the removal of 
that subscription-test which never yet kept out of the church 
one idle, careless, dishonest, worthless man, which has both kept 
out and driven out many sincere and every way worthy men, 
and been a source of infinite perplexity and wretchedness to many 
more. We desire the repeal of the present law of clerical sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles:—a law which we under- 
take to show has utterly failed of the end for which it was 
made ; has not prevented diversities of opinions, but rather mul- 
tiplied them; and, instead of establishing consent touching true 
religion, has only led to some very mischievous tamperings with 
true morality. 


Before adverting to any of those specific points of theological 
doctrine, in reference to which Articles and subscription-tests 
have most notably failed of avoiding the dreaded diversities and 
establishing the desired consent, we shall go a little way into the 
far more important question—How does the church interpret the 
act of a clergyman in subscribing? What, in the estimation of 
clerical subscribers, is the true meaning of clerical subscription ? 
In what relation are we to understand that a clergyman of the 
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Church of England places himself towards the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, when, at ordination or induction to a benefice, he “ willingly 
and ex animo,” subscribes his “ unfeigned assent” to them ? 

The short and true answer to this question is—We do not 
know ; for the church has not told us. ‘There are many very 
different ways of interpreting the act of clerical subscription, 
none of which the church has ever openly sanctioned, yet none 
of which it has ever openly condemned. Public, authoritative 
answer to the question, — What is the meaning of subscription ?— 
there is none to be had, as Mr Wodehouse has painfully learned. 
But, instead of this, there is an ample variety of private and un- 
authoritative answers, from which the perplexed inquirer must 
make the best choice he can. Certainly, if the doctrine of the 
reverend Fathers of the Society of Jesus (of whom one is per- 
petually reminded in wading through the casuistry of this sub- 
scription question) respecting moral probability were generally 
received among us, the relief would be great to tender con- 
sciences; for there is not any conceivable modification of the 
morality of this subject, from the extreme of rigour to the extreme 
of laxity, which is left altogether destitute of the ‘‘ probability ” 
derived from the sanction of reverend gravity and learning. 

The first doctrine we shall mention relative to this matter of 
the meaning of clerical subscription is that of the literal and 
grammatical sense. We _— the following from Bishop Bur- 
net’s Introduction to his ‘ Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England ?— 


“There arose, in King James the First’s reign, great and warm 
disputes concerning the decrees of God, and those other points that 
were settled in Holland, by the synod of Dort, against the Remon- 
strants. Divines of both sides among us appealed to the Articles, 
and pretended they were favourable to them; for though the first 
appearance of them seems to favour the doctrine of Absolute De- 
crees, and the irresistibility of grace, yet there are many expres- 
sions that have another face, and so those of the other persuasion 
pleaded for themselves from these. Upon this, a royal declaration 
was set forth, in which, after that mention is made of those disputes, 
and that the men of all sides did take the Articles to be for them, 
order is given for stopping those disputes for the future, and for shut- 
ting them up in God’s promises, as they be generally set forth in the 
Holy Scriptures, and the general meaning of the Articles of the 
Church of England, according to them ; and that no man thereafter 
should put his own sense or comment to be the meaning of the Article, 
but should take it in the literal and grammatical sense.” 





This seems explicit enough, the reader perhaps will think. 
With the subscriber “shut up” into the literal and grammatical 
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sense of the Articles he subscribes, there can be no room left 
either for moral prevarication or theological mistake; diversities 
of opinions are henceforth avoided, and consent is effectually es- 
tablished. Before the reader makes too sure of this, let him read 
on :— 


‘*From which two things are to be inferred: the one is, that the 
subscription docs import an assent to the Article; and the other is, 
that an Article being conceived in such general words that it can 
admit of different literal and grammatical senses, even when the 
senses given are plainly contrary one to another, both sides may sub- 
scribe the Article with a good conscience, and without any equivo- 
cation. To make this more sensible, I shall give an instance of it 
in an Article concerning which there is no dispute at present. 

“The third Article, concerning Christ's descent into hell, is capa- 
ble of three different senses; and all the three are both literal and 
grammatical. The first is, that Christ descended locally into hell, 
and preached to the spirits there in prison. And this has one great 
advantage on its side,—that those who first prepared the Articles in 
King Edward's time were of this opinion ; for they made it a part 
of it by adding in the Article those words of St Peter as the proof 
or explanation of it. Now, though that period was left out in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, yet no declaration was made against it; so 
that this sense was once in possession, and was never expressly re- 
jected: besides that, it has great support from the authority of many 
fathers, who understood the descent into hell according to this expla- 
nation. A second sense of which that Article is capable is, that by 
hell is meant the grave, according to the signification of the original 
word in Hebrew; and this is supported by the words of Christ’s 
descending into the lower parts of the earth; as also by this, that 
several creeds that have this Article have not that of Christ’s being 
buried, and some that mention his burial have not this of his descent 
into hell. A third sense is, that by hell, according to the significa- 
tion of the Greek work, is to be meant the place or region of spirits 
separated from their bodies; so that by Christ’s descending into 
hell is only to be meant that his soul was really and entirely disunited 
from his body, not lying dead in it as in an apoplectical fit, nor 
hovering about it, but that it was translated into the seats of departed 
souls. All these three senses differ very much from one another, 
and yet they are all senses that are literal and grammatical; so that 
in which of these soever a man conceives the Article, he may sub- 
scribe it, and he does in no way prevaricate in so doing. If men 
would therefore understand all the other Articles in the same large- 
ness and with the same equity, there would not be that occasion for 
unjust censure that there has been.*” 





* The theological student will be reminded here of the happy and con- 
venient ambiguity of the word person, according as we take the English 
literal and grammatical sense, or the Latin literal and grammatical sense, 
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Of this “largeness” and “equity” we have some notable 
specimens in the famous No. 90 of the ‘ Tracts for the Times ;’ 
in which the royal declaration is quoted with evident compla- 
cency, and the doctrine of the literal and grammatical sense 
turned to the very best account. The Tractarian, having remarked 
(p. 80) that ‘it may be objected that the tenor of the above expla- 
nations is anti- Protestant, whereas it is notorious that the Articles 
were drawn up by Protestants, and intended for the establishment 
of Protestantism ; accordingly, that it is an evasion of their mean- 
ing to give them any other than a Protestant drift, possible as it 
may be to do so grammatically, or in each separate part,”—con- 
tends that, “in the first place, it is a duty which we owe both to 
the Catholic Church and to our own, to take our reformed con- 
fessions in the most Catholic sense they will admit; we have no 
duties towards their framers.” And he adds, that “ whatever be 
the authority of the declaration prefixed to the Articles, so far as 
it has any weight at all, it sanctions the mode of interpretin 
them above given ; for its enjoining the ‘ literal and guaatied 
sense relieves us from the necessity of making the known opinions 
of their framers a comment upon their text.” A perusal of some 
of these literal and grammatical anti-Protestant explanations of 
Protestant Articles will enable our readers to understand what 
large and equitable use may be made, by the initiated, of this 
seemingly so stringent principle of literal and grammatical inter- 

retation. One specimen may suffice. The thirty-first Article 
ays it down that “the sacrifices of masses, in the which it was 
commonly said that the priest did offer Christ for the quick and 
the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, were blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits.” Whereupon the Tractarian Expo- 
sitor stoutly argues, through five pages, that ‘here the sacrifice 
of the mass is not spoken of, in which the special question of 
doctrine would be introduced, but the sacrifice of masses ;” and, 
‘on the whole, it is conceived that the Article before us neither . 
—_ against the mass in itself, nor against its being an offering, 
though commemorative, for the quick and the dead for the re- 
mission of sin, but against”—something else which happens not 
to be any portion of Anglo-Catholic orthodoxy.* 





r 


—two senses that are not merely different, but flatly contradictory ; the 
one of which has been branded by a divine of repute (Dr William Sherlock) 
as “heresy and nonsense,” while the advocacy of the other stands con- 
demued by the public censures of the University of Oxford.—See the cele- 
brated South and Sheriock Controversy.—Yet both of these divines, and 
all their respective adherents, though differing toto celo on what is es- 
teemed a fundamental article of Christian theology, subscribed according to 
act of parliament, and did their best to believe according t6 the literal and 
grammatical sense. 

* The following, likewise, is remarkable for that quality which has been 
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But this doctrine of the literal and grammatical sense, notwith- 
standing its many and valuable (perhaps yet unexhausted) 
capabilities for theological uses, has not given universal satisfac- 
tion to Church-of-England divines. Dr Samuel Clarke, in the 
Introduction to his ‘Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,’ contends 
with much earnestness for taking the Articles in their scriptural 
sense :— 

‘In considering all forms of human composition in matters of 
religion, it is not of importance what the words may in themselves 
possibly most obviously signify, or what they may vulgarly and 
carelessly be understood to mean (for there is in almost all words 
some ambiguity), but in what sense they can be consistent exposi- 
tions of those texts of Scripture which they were intended and are 
professed to interpret.” 


And so the Doctor (having quoted Bishop Pearson as an 
advocate of the scriptural sense) proposes to show— 


‘*In what sense the most difficult passages in the Liturgy, con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Trinity, can be understood agreeably to 
the doctrine of Scripture. * *. * And (as I think the sincerity 
of a Christian obliges me to declare) I desire it may be observed that 
my assent to the forms by law appointed, and to all words of human 
institution, is given only because they are, and in that sense wherein 
they are (according to the following explication) agreeable to that 
which appears to me (upon the most careful and serious considera- 
tion of the whole matter) to be the doctrine of Scripture; and not in 
that sense which the popish schoolmen (affecting, for the sake of 





politely designated ultra cleverness. The tract is rich in such samples of 
the literal and grammatical sense :— 
TractTartan Exposition, 

— “General councils, then, may 
err, as such ;—may err, unless in any 
case it is promised, as a matter of 
express supernatural privilege, that 
they shall nof err; a case which lies 
beyond the scope of this Article, or, 
at any rate, beside its determination. 

“Such a promise, however, does 
exist in cases when general councils 
are not only gathered together ac- 


ARTICLE XxI. 
‘* General councils may not be ga- 
thered together without the com- 
mandment and will of princes. And 


when they be gathered together (for- 





asmuch as they be an assembly of 
men, whereof all be not governed 
with the spirit and word of God), 
they may err, and sometimes have 


erred, in things pertaining to God.” 


cording to ‘the commandment and 
will of princes,’ but in the name of 
Cunist, according to our Lorp’s pro- 
mise. * * * While councils are 
a thing of earth, their infallibility of 
course is not guaranteed ; when they 
are a thing of heaven, their delibera- 
tions are overruled, and their decrees 
authoritative.” 
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transubstantiation, to make everything look like a contradiction) 
endeavoured to introduce into the church.” 


He says nothing, however, about that sense in which the 
founders of the Protestant Church of England understood them. 
The Doctor’s reasoning with himself seems to have been some- 
thing of this kind :— 

“The Articles of the church, like everything else, must of 
course be taken in their /rue sense: 

“‘ The Scriptures being true, the true sense of the Articles 
must be their scriptural sense : 

“Therefore the Articles are to be taken in a scriptural sense 
—a sense in which they may be made to yield scriptural truth.” 

An ingenious syllogism, the dissection of which may be good 

ractice for the junior part of our readers who may happen to be 
earning the science of mode and figure.* 

Paley, again (who writes against the imposition of articles of 
faith+ as ably, and we are sure quite as honestly, as he writes 
for subscription to Articles when they are imposed), takes for his 
regula fidei neither the literal and grammatical sense nor the 
scriptural sense, but the sense of the imposer, reasonably inter- 
preted.t ‘The inquiry concerning subscription,” he says, “ will 
be quis imposuit, et quo animo?” To which he answers, “ The 
legislature of the 13th Eliz. is the imposer, whose intention the 
alive is bound to satisfy.” So far so good. But the Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle was not only a conscientious but a prudent man. 
His zeal for the animus imponentis was a zeal according to know- 
ledge. The animus of the legislature of the 13th Eliz. must be 
what he, the Archdeacon, would consider to be a wise and reason- 
able animus. And so, just when we apprehend that the moral philo- 
sopher, the divinity doctor, the dignified Christian clergyman, is 
going to be particularly strict, he smiles kindly at our innocence, 
and makes all smooth and comfortable again by adding— 


“‘They who contend that nothing less can justify subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles than the actual belief of each and every 





* With what admirable generalship the excellent Doctor (the scriptural 
sense assisting) turns the flank of the famous Quicungue vult :— 

“Tis very manifest that these damnatory clauses can with truth and 
charity be applied only with regard to that general Catholic doctrine, where- 
of the author of this creed (who is not certainly known) here annexes his 
own —_— and not with regard to the particulars of the explication 
itself.” 

+ See his ‘ Defence of the Considerations on the Propriety of Requiring 
a Subscription to Articles’ of Faith, in Reply to a late Answer from the 
Clarendon Press.’ The ‘Considerations’ were Bishop Law’s. 


t See the chapter of his ‘ Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy,’ 
entitled ‘ Subscription to Articles of Religion.’ 
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separate proposition contained in them, must siappose that the legis- 
lature expected the consent of ten thousand men, and that in perpe- 
tual succession, not to one controverted proposition, but to many 
hundreds. It is difficult to conceive how this could be expected by 
any who observed the incurable diversity of human opinion upon all 
subjects short of demonstration.” 


In all this otherwise so excellent moral and political philosophy 
there is only one flaw, that it is by no means clearly established 
that the legislative and ecclesiastical imposers of subscription 
were men who had * observed the incurable diversity of human 
opinion upon all subjects short of demonstration ;” seeing that the 
only purpose actually expressed is the far less philosophical one 
of “ avoiding diversities of opinions, and establishing consent 
touching true religion.” Dr Paley proceeds to contend (with 
extreme economy of evidence) that what the authors of the law 
did intend was to exclude from offices in the church all abettors 
of popery, Anabaptists, Puritans, “and, in general, the members 
of such leading sects or foreign establishments as threatened to 
overthrow our own.” And he concludes this highly moral and 
philosophical chapter with suggesting, that the danger contem- 
geo by the framers of the subscription law, “ if it exist, may 

e provided against with equal effect by converting the articles 
of faith into articles of peace.” 

This plan of converting the articles of faith into articles of peace, 
for the avoiding of openly expressed diversities of opinions, and 
the establishing of a certain semblance of consent touching true 
religion, has been announced, with more or less distinctness, by 
many Church-of-England divines of higher repute in point of 
orthodoxy than Dr Paley. Thus a Dr William Nichols, who 
wrote a ‘ Commentary on the Articles,’* takes a nice distinction 
on the meaning of the * consent” to which the clerical subscriber 
pledges himself. He tells us that there is a consent of belief, and 
aconsent of acquiescence, to the latter of which his own judgment 


seems to incline. ‘The exceedingly orthodox Bishop Bull 
writes— 


“ Our church professeth not to deliver all her Articles (all, I say, 
for some of them are coincident with the fundamental points of 
Christianity) as essentials of faith, without the belief whereof no man 
ean be saved ; but only propounds them as a body of safe and pious 
principles, for the preservation of peace to be subscribed, and not 


openly contradicted by her sons.”—Vindication of the Church of 
England, section 27. 





* Quoted by Blackburne in his ‘ Confessional,’ a work which the curious 
reader will find to be a sort of Cabinet Cyclopedia of the learning illustrative 
of this question of subscription. This ‘ Confessional’ is not a book that 
should be forgotten. 
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And the same Bishop Bull approvingly quotes the following from 
Archbishop Usher :— 

‘* We do not suffer any man to reject the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England at his pleasure; yet neither do we look upon 
them as essentials of saving faith, or legacies of Christ and his 
apostles: but in a mean, as pious opinions, fitted for the preservation 
of peace and unity. Neither do we oblige any man to believe them, 
but only not to contradict them.” 

And this doctrine of the convertibleness of articles of faith into 
articles of peace, as it is not a new one, so neither is it old in the 
sense of being obsolete and worn out. It flourishes still with a 
sort of perpetual rejuvenescence. Without tracking it down the 
long line of bishops and doctors, by whom (with a continuity of 
sequence which some of our Anglo-Catholicfriends would be happy 
indeed to be able to make out for their apostolical succession) it has 
been both preached and practised, it may be enough to give the 
following from a writer of our own day, the Rev. William Sewell, 
who, in Fis ‘ Thoughts on Subscription,’* lays it down that— 

“The only interpretation which seems legitimately applicable to 





* «Thoughts on Subscription. In a Letter to a Member of Convocation.’ 
Oxford, 1834. 

All persons who wish to understand the point of clerical honour and cle- 
rical morality in the matter of subscription to Articles, will do well to study 
this pamphlet of Mr Sewell’s, and, we may add, the other leading publica- 
tions elicited by the controversy of which it treats. This writer has an 
energy of housht and style, and a fearlessness in “carrying out” principles 
to their full length, which make all that he writes instructive. His recent 
officjal position, too, as a moral teacher of youth (Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Oxford), and his repute as a writer on ‘ Chris- 
tian Morals’ (No. 10 of the series entitled ‘ The Englishman’s Library,’) 
give additional importance to his sentiments on a question where morality— 
the foremost of all moralities, truth-speaking—is concerned. We make room 
for the following: the author is speaking of undergraduate subscription :— 

“ How is it possible for her” (the church) “ to require knowledge before 
it is implanted? She fixes the time for subscription, not by the attainments 
of the individual, not respectively to his faith or knowledge, but by his age. 
How can this criterion be fit, unless the act required be such as any one can 
perform safely who is not unwilling to perform it at all? She asks no ques- 
tion—wisely, most wisely, refrains from insisting on any previous instruc- 
tion—does not even provide that the Articles should be read beforehand, as 
on other occasions—looks on the act as a form which imposes no grave or 
solemn obligation—never turns upon the student with the reproach of a 
broken vow, but treats the act as an injunction of her own, which is become 
almost unnecessary and nugatory, since its end has been obtained already by 
the withdrawal ‘of all who would profane it. How can this coldness and 
silence be reconciled with the notion that subscription is interpreted by the 
imposer into a grave and deliberate declaration of belief in all the difficulties 
of Christianity? Undoubtedly,” he adds, “ this view of the practice will 
startle many minds.” And he goes on to say what is more startling still :— 
“ Subscription is not an oath; no extraordinary appeal is made to the 
Searcher of hearts. The obligation is that of simple truth, though of truth 
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the act of subscription is the negation of decided heresy—meaning 
by heresy a deliberate abandonment of the church, and submission 
to a separate authority.” 


We should explain that Mr Sewell is here speaking, not of 
clerical, but of undergraduate subscription, that undergraduate 
subscription of which the well-known episcopal interpretation is, 
that it only means that the subscriber belongs to the church. We 
do not, however, discern any broad moral difference between the 
two. It is not to be expected that the conscience which has once 
been trained to regard the act of subscription as only meaning 
the “negation of decided heresy,” or as only meaning anything 
else than what it says, will experience much difficulty in carrying 
the principle further, with all the “largeness” and “ equity” 
that convenience may require. Let the boy be taught the right- 
ness and religiousness of a non-believing or half-believing sub- 
scription, and the chances are that the man will better the in- 
struction. 

This question, what is the meaning of subscription ?—what is 
the kind and degree of assent and consent (if any) that the act of 
subscription denotes ?—still remains open. The uncertainty and 
obscurity that have always overhung it have in no degree been 
cleared away with the lapse of time, but have settled rather into 
a denser and darker haze, as those of our readers best know who 
have studied the case of Mr Wodehouse, as stated in the pamph~ 
let named at the head of this article, or who remember the debate 
in the House of Lords, two years ago, in which that gentleman’s 
name occurred. 

The case of this upright, amiable, and every way respectable 
clergyman (as it is explained in the publication before us, and in 
an earlier one of some years back"), is, in brief, as follows. We 
will use Mr Wodehouse’s own words :— 

“¢ At the time of my ordination” + (he writes in 1832) “I certainly 
felt considerable scruples as to some clauses in the Athanasian creed. 





in a subject of religion. It is incurred rather before men than God,”— 
Thoughts on Subscription, pp. 58-60. 

We have transcribed these sentences with nausea. We are not deep in 
Peter Dens; but we doubt whether anywhere, in all the moral philosophy 
or Christian Morals of collective jesuitism, a looser notion is to be found thax 
this, that an affirmation which is not an oath, which involves no extraordi- 
nary appeal to the Searcher of hearts, which imposes no other obligation 
than that of simple truth, and which is incurred before men rather than 
God, may be safely looked upon as a form which imposes no grave or solemn 
obligation. 

* * A Petition to the House of Lords for Ecclesiastical Improvements, with 
Explanations.’ 1832. 

+ This was in December, 1814, 
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I had no worldly temptation to overpower them, except a liking for 
my profession, having no prospect of that advancement which has 
since attended me. I read in the work of Bishop Tomline (a book 
then usually recommended to candidates) very strict views as to 
subscription: I found, in the same book, that the author declared 
these same clauses to which I objected to be ‘presumptuous and 
unnecessary.” In a work of such authority, I considered that I 
had found an ample justification of my own feelings, and I sub- 
scribed then, and again within two years.” 


In Mr Wodehouse’s more recent pamphlet he gives a ‘ Detailed 
Account’ of his efforts to gain mental quietness and satisfaction, 
from which we may extract the following :— 


“In 1824, circumstances led me to reconsider the question of sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles and Liturgy of our church. 
* * * After much unsatisfactory reading, in which I only dis- 
covered amongst divines of high repute very Dheesiens opinions, or, 
as they appeared to me, sophistical modes of explaining away the 
real force and acknowledged meaning of words, I consulted some 
friends and opened to them my uneasiness. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing any authoritative — soon appeared; yet the duty of 
attempting this before taking any decisive step was equally clear ; 
and in 1824 I prepared a petition to parliament, as a channel for 
obtaining some public expression of opinion, if no better mode of 
relief could be discovered. 

“Soon after this; on two occasions, preferment was offered me, 
which I felt obliged to decline, not bemg prepared to renew my 
subscription. The conviction thata clergyman ought not so to remain 
became painfully strong, and a decided endeavour to obtain satisfac- 
tion as to my objections, essential to comfort. 

* * * “T accordingly determined to request the opinion of Dr 
Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln, and in July, 1827, waited upon his lord- 
ship for that purpose. That I was led to seek his advice has been a 
frequent cause for thankfulness ; nor will the kindness then shown, 
and on many subsequent occasions, ever be forgotten. With this 
will be remembered, as even more valuable, his clear and compre- 
hensive view of the subject; his candid and feeling appreciation of 
my peculiar difficulties; and his consistency of opinion, which has 
never varied. As the opinions then given by the Bishop of Lincoln 
may be sufficiently known by his lordship’s yecent declaration in 
the House of Lords, May 26, 1840, it is only necessary to refer to 
the report of his speech.* 





* We find it reported thus in the ‘ Mirror of Parliament :'-— 

* It is now about twelvé years since Mr Wodehouse first communicated 
to me the difficulties which he felt with respect to certain parts of the Atha- 
nasian creed and certain passages in the Liturgy. He explained to me his 
views of those passages, and I stated to him that, if a candidate for ordina- 
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‘¢ Much as I was relieved by this interview, which I sought under 
the impression that my resignation might be the immediate result, 
my conclusion then was,—This cannot satisfy me: such a question 
ought not to remain in such a condition. Let the views entertained 
by a prelate so well qualified to judge upon it as the Bishop of 
Lincoln be openly sanctioned, and I am content. To obtain this 
sanction has been the endeavour of the last thirteen years. 

* * * “ May 4th, 1829, I waited on the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to whom the subject had been mentioned in the previous 
year, and stated fully my objections and consequent difficulties. 
During a long conversation not a word was uttered implying even 
any censure on my opinions; and the general tenor and result of 
this interview may be faithfully described in the following words of 
the Archbishop :—‘ You have done your duty in stating your diffi- 
culties to the heads of the church ; if they do not think proper to move, 
you may be satisfied, and say, Liberavi animam meam.’ In the 
course of that conversation I mentioned the different opinions given 
by various eminent writers of our church as to the Athanasian creed, 
and its condemnatory clauses. The answer of the Archbishop was, 
‘Well, none of these opinions has been condemned; take whichever 
suits your own views, and be satisfied.’ 

“ May 7th, 1829, I had aninterview with the Bishop of London, 
to whom the subject had been also mentioned in the preceding year. 
From his lordship I heard the following opinions, which are given 
in his own words :— 

‘¢ As to the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian creed, Iwish them 
explained as muchas you cando. I would not abolish the creed from 
the Liturgy; I would use it once a year, perhaps on Easter-day. I 
think a time of peace the time for such alterations. Why cannot you 
be content, as I think you ought to be, having mentioned your scruples 
to the heads of the church, and leave it to us to make the change at the 
proper time? What good can you get by going to the House of Lords ? 
Answer: ‘The good, my lord, of public authority for maintaining 
the opinions I do.’ Tne Bisnor: ‘ You may hold your opinions 
openly now: the church will not condemn you: others hold the 
same. ”— What is the Meaning of Subscription?—Pp. 27-31. 


But what Mr Wodehouse wants to get is a clear definition, 
and authoritative — sanction, of the “ certain latitude of 
interpretation” declared by the heads of the church to be “ fairly 
allowable,”* and this is precisely the thing which he cannot get. 
He appeals to Canterbury himself (p. 46), who “ does not see the 
possiblity ” of obtaining it. He seeks it from “ the meeting of 

ishops, which is understood to take place every week during the 





tion were to inform me that he entertained those views, I should not feel 

that they constituted any obstacle to his admission into orders. I believe 

that a simiiar opinion was given him by other prelates whom he consulted, 
* See the Letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury, p. 43, 
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session of parliament;” but is told that a meeting of bishops, 
however numerously attended, “ would only be an assembly of 
individuals, and not a council.” Nay, when he begins to get 
troublesome, some of the once so liberal prelates begin to get con- 
scientious, and * leave it to his own determination ” whether he 
had not better leave the church, if he “‘ cannot subscribe unreserv- 
edly, and according to the literal sense of the words.”* He 
petitions parliament, and only receives broader hints still (p. 47) 
as to the propriety of withdrawing from a church which certainly 
was never made for men of his peculiar description of conscience. 
He humbly hopes that the so friendly archiepiscopal opinion, 
sempeenend privately at Lambeth, may be re-pronounced publicly 
at Westminster; but archiepiscopal lips are mute (p. 60), while 
the tongue of a law lord is loud and harsh in censure. He goes 
from bishop to archbishop, and from archbishop to parliament, 
only to ask whether or not he is sufficiently orthodox, but can 
get no answer. He “has vainly endeavoured for thirteen years” 
(and, in our humble judgment, may vainly endeavour for thirteen 
years more) “ ¢o ascertain what subscription means.” 

The confusion, the mystification, the contradiction that en- 
velop this whole question of the —— of subscription, never 
were more conspicuous than in the debate of May 26, 1840, 
which seems to have been, as well it might, the climax to poor 
Mr Wodehouse’s perplexities. In this most instructive discussion 
(for which see the * Mirror of Parliament’) the Bishop of Nor- 
wich pleads for elasticity and a certain latitude :— 


“ Now, how stands the question of subscription? Ido not pretend 
to enter into all the particulars and csudibassiian. Let it suffice 
to say that there are apparent difficulties—mind, I would press upon 
your lordships’ attention the word apparent—about the subscrip- 
tion, If it were to be understood in the most literal, most strict, 
and most stringent sense, it would create difficulties that must 
weigh heavily upon scrupulous and tender consciences: and by con- 
tinuing the difficulties, we should leave the way open only for those 
whose consciences have no scruples, and who would enter the church 
only with a view to the profits and secular advantages to be obtained. 
But there is an answer commonly given, and a weighty one, to this 
objection. The church has a sort of elasticity, which allows and 
graduates the differences that exist. * * “ It does not become 
the Church of England—a church founded on liberty of conscience 
and right of private judgment—to say that there shall not be a cer- 
tain latitude of opinion; and therefore I consider that by, in any 
way, expanding the sense and meaning of subscription, a boon would 
be granted, and a great benefit conferred upon the scrupulous and ten- 





* See the Letter of ‘C. J. London,’ p. 39. 
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der consciences of men who are among, or may become, the brightest 
ornaments of the establishment.” 


Whereupon the Bishop of London, aroused by “ observations 
which must have escaped from the right reverend prelate in the 
heat of debate,” objects (not without heat of his own) to his right 
reverend brother’s doctrine of elasticity, but at the same time 
proposes another elasticity of improved quality—a “ prudent” 
elasticity, which, while ‘ always ready to accommodate itself to 
the peculiarities of our infirm and imperfect nature,” is yet (ex- 
quisite union of incompatibles!) “ never to stretch beyond the 
line of truth” :— 

‘¢ What is the expansion that is required ? It is this—that whena 
clergyman declares ex animo, he should be understvod as declaring 
only in what sense he pleases. This is expansion with a vengeance 
—an expansion which does not partake of that prudent ‘elasticity,’ 
which, though always ready to accommodate itself to the peculiar- 
ities of our infirm and imperfect nature, will never stretch beyond 
the line of truth, nor sacrifice that which is just and true to meet the 
maudlin scruples of any conscience whatever.” 


On the whole, we must confess that the philosophy of this 
matter is quite beyond us. One’s head swims round in the effort 
to accompany the gyrations of bishops and doctors of divinity. 
The Right is indeed a “ flying perfect”—a very Proteus, which 
there is no holding for two moments together. The answer of 
the church to the question, “* What is the meaning of subscrip- 
tion ?” is practically (to render it into archiepiscopal phrase) — 
** Well, none of these opinions has been condemned ; take which- 
ever suits your own views ;” take the “ literal and grammatical” 
sense of the royal declaration, which so conveniently absolves 
from all duties towards the framers and imposers, and legitimates 
anti-Protestant explanations of Protestant words; or take the 
*¢ scriptural” sense of Dr Samuel Clarke and Bishop Pearson ; or 
take, with Dr Paley, the sense which the legislative imposers 
may be reasonably imagined to have intended, in view of the 
incurable diversity of human opinion; or take the expansion, 
certain latitude, and graduating elasticity of one bishop, or the 
prudent and accommodating (though never stretching beyond 
the line of truth) elasticity of another bishop; “ take whichever 
of these suits your own views, and be satisfied.” 

The anand consequence of all this most pitiful casuistry as to 
the sense to which the clerical subscriber’s unfeigned assent is 
given is, that very grave doubts arise whether, and to what ex- 
tent, the clergy really believe the Articles in any sense. No man 
knows the de facto meaning and force of subscription. The people 
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of this country are left in entire ignorance as to the convictions, 
the states of belief and feeling, which underlie the uniform exter- 
nal fact of clerical subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, And 
yet, if Articles and subscription were of any use at all, this, we 
conceive, would be their chief and specific use,—that a people 
might have easy access, in a definite and tangible form, to the 
convictions of their best and wisest minds on the matters of 
highest human concern, that the ignorant might be able to know 
at a glance what it is that the learned and the wise believe; a 
use which, we will venture to say, the people of England never 
have realized in any the slightest degree, and are as far from 
realizing now as ever. As an index to the actual belief of our 
teachers, preachers and pastors, the Thirty-nine Articles are not 
worth the paper they are printed on. Whatever their value for 
other purposes, for this they are simply valueless; for it has 
never yet = ascertained how much of the Articles our teachers, 
preachers and pastors do, in — of fact, believe. The com- 
plaint is as old as the time of Bishop Burnet,* that “ the greater 
part of the clergy subscribe the Articles without ever examining 
them ; and others do it because they must do it, though they can 
hardly satisfy their consciences about some things in them.” The 
same thing te been said times without number since, by men 
more or less competent to give evidence. Mr Wodehouse—an 
every way unexceptionable witness—asserts— 

“ Thave heard the views of a large number of clergymen, con- 
fined to no party—men of high character—-some of high station or 
great attainments—and all concurring in a decided attachment to 
the church and its doctrines ; but not one of them has professed to 
subscribe literally to the whole contents of the Articles and Prayer- 
Bock.” —P. 113. 

Yet every one of these clergymen did assert this on the day of 
his ordination. 

The bishops themselves, with all the extensive means of inform- 
ation within their power, cannot agree upon how this matter 
stands. It is true his lordship of London, in the debate of May, 
1840, says— 

“T maintain, without reservation, that the great body of the 
clergy sign the Articles with a full belief of their truth. I have 
never had the misfortune—for a misfortune I should consider it—to 
meet with one single clergyman who did not express his readiness to 
subscribe the whole of the Articles.” 


And yet the Bishop of Norwich, whom we should conceive to 
be quite as sound an authority, and who is perhaps more in the 





* See the conclusion of his ‘ History of his own Times.’ 
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way of hearing truthful and fearless utterances from clerical 
minds, startles us with intelligence of a very different 
tenor :— 


“In fact, with respect to subscription, I never yet met with 
one single clergyman (and I have spoken with almost numberless 
individuals on the subject) who ever allowed that he agreed in every 
a in every iota, to the subscription which he took at ordination. 

he fact is, constituted as we are with different minds, every man 
must have a certain latitude.” 


The Bishop of London might well say (according to one report 
of his speech which we have seen), “ I know not what company my 
reverend brother, the Bishop of Norwich, may keep.” Certainly 
the difference is remarkable between the clergy of these two dio- 
ceses. Of course, we do not draw any conclusion from these con- 
flicting testimonies, except that the subject is a difficult and 
obscure one. The only fact which they establish is a fact relative 
to our own state of knowledge and means of knowledge. The 
people of this country do not know what their clergy believe. 
They do not know what subscription means. The clergy them- 
selves do not know; the bishops do not know; cannot tell when 
they are asked ; only, the moment they are pressed for an answer, 
we hear of “ latitude” and “ elasticity.” Clerical subscription 
does not reveal clerical opinion—conceals it rather. The one 
only thing which people and clergy are alike quite sure of is, that 
clerical subscription means—what undergraduate subscription has 
been defined as meaning—that the subscriber belongs to the 
church. 


If the Church of England does not know her own mind about 
the meaning of subscription, it is not wonderful that she should 
be equally undecided about the meaning of the Articles sub- 
scribed. The divarications of Anglican divines are infinite, both 
in regard to the authority and value of the Articles as a whole 
and the meaning of each one of them taken singly. As we are 
not writing a folio volume on the variations of Anglicanism, we 
shall not make the slightest pretension or attempt to go system- 
atically through the subject, but shall merely put together a few 
illustrations of that division of itself against itself which is the 
pervading characteristic of that most heterogeneous and ill- 
sorted medley—the theology of Anglican churchmen. We may 
begin by asking what our theologians think, and have thought, 
of the purpose, spirit, authority and value of the body of the 
Articles taken as a whole. 

Vow. XXXVIII. No, I. Cc 
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Let us hear first the late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford :— 


‘‘ The authority of the church is embodied in its Articles of faith ; 
and therefore those Articles can no more be dispensed nga | 
are to be watched over with scarcely less care,—they are as muc 
an integral part of the Christian dispensation, as the Bible itself,”* 
—Thoughts on Subscription, p. 34. 


He is also of opinion that they are inspired — 


‘*¢ We may add, from the assurance of God, that His own inspira- 
tion was not wanting. But these are not, perhaps, days when the 
direct, abiding presence of God’s Holy Spirit upon earth, in the 
heart of His church, can be spoken of without risking irreverence; 
or when common men know enough of the past to understand how 
the lives and deaths of the great framers of our Articles attested a 
supernatural assistance.” —JIbid, p. 33. 


The following piece of plain English reads oddly in this con- 
nexion, considering that it comes from a much admired writer 
and divinity doctor of the same Church of England to which 
Mr Sewell owns allegiance ; it is Dr Paley’s theory of the church’s 
authority to impose articles of faith :— 


“All which, in plainer English, comes to this; that two or 
three men, betwixt two and three centuries ago, fixed a multitude of 
obscure and dubious propositions, which many millions after must 
bring themselves to believe, before they be permitted to share in the 
provision which the state has made (and to which all of every sect 
contribute) for regular opportunities of public worship, and the 
giving and receiving of public instruction.”—Defence of the Con- 
siderations on the Propriety of Requiring a Subscription to Articles 
of Faith. 


The reverend Savilian Professor of Geometry in Mr Sewell’s 
own University of Oxford, takes a remarkably different view of 
the Articles from,that given forth by his brother-Professor from 
the Moral Philosophy chair: the Rev. Baden Powell’s idea of 


the matter is 


‘* No way opposed to the legitimate use of creeds and formularies, 
distinctly regarded as mere human synopses and fallible expositions, 
and subject always to a reference to the writteg word alone for their 
interpretation and warrant. They must,” (he conceives) “find their 
chief recommendation not in their antiquity, but in their utility; 





* This eccentric divine informs us elsewhere, that “ the Athanasian creed 
is as much the basis of Christian morality, so far as morality is a part of 
religion, and religion a part of morality, as the Ten Commandments.”— 
Christian Morals, p. 347. 
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their claim to acceptance, not from their origin in past ages, but their 
adaptation to the wants of the present; and they ought always to 
be open to modification by competent authority, to disuse or renewal, 
as circumstances may require.” —Tradition Unveiled, p. 72. 


Some of Mr Sewell’s brethren, of the Tractarian party, agree 
with him in exceedingly admiring these same Articles, but on 
a different grounds. A curious phenomenon, by the way, 
this is, which we repeatedly find in the sentiments of divines on 
this subject. The Articles are greatly admired, complimented, 
and extolled—but on quite different grounds, and for quite oppo- 
site qualities ; sometimes for their Calvinism sometimes for their 
Arminianism, sometimes for their Protestantism, sometimes for 
their Anglo-Catholicism ; sometimes for their definiteness, some- 
times for their looseness and generality—still they are admired, 
complimented, and extolled. ‘The author of No. 90 of the Tracts 
(see Introduction) is delighted with the Articles, as monuments of 
that “ good providence of God” by which ‘‘an uncatholic age” 
was hindered from saying quite the thing that it meant—was 
overruled into the use of ) & mood which is, “ to say the least, 
not uncatholic, and may be subscribed by those who aim at bein 
Catholic in heart and doctrine.” He is evidently of little faith 
in the inspiration of their framers, and seems especially pleased 
with them for “leaving open” so many “ large questions :”— 


“The Articles are evidently framed on the principle of leaving 
open large questions, on which the controversy hinges. They state 
broadly extreme truths, and are silent about their adjustment. For 
instance, they say that all necessary faith must be proved from Scrip- 
ture, but do not say who is to prove it. They say that the church 
has authority in controversies; they do not say what authority. 
They say that it may enforce nothing beyond Scripture ; but do not 
say where the remedy lies when it does. They say that works before 
grace and justification are worthless and worse, and that works after 
grace and justification are acceptable; but they do not speak at all 
of works with Gon’s aid, before justification. They say that men are 
lawfully called and sent to minister and preach, who are chosen and 
called by men who have public authority given them in the congre- 

tion to call and send; But they do not add by whom the authority 
1s to be given. They say that councils called by princes a err ; 
they do not determine whether councils called in the name of Curist 
will err.”— Tract, No. 90, Conclusion. 


A most extraordinary sort of eulogy this is, to pass upon Arti- 
cles of belief that were expressly designed for “ the avoiding of 
diversities of opinions, and for the establishing of consent touching 
true religion.” ‘The writer even goes so far as to insinuate 
(quite delicately and not meaning any offence) double dealing 
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on the part of the framers of these much lauded Articles; and 
thinks it a felicitous dispensation that they have been, as it were, 
caught in their own snare :— 


“« What has lately taken place in the political world will afford an 
illustration in point. A French minister, desirous of war, neverthe- 
less, as a matter of policy, draws up his state papers in such mode- 
rate language, that his successor, who is for peace, can act up to 
them without compromising his own principles. The world, ob- 
serving this, has considered it a circumstance for congratulation ; as 
if the former minister, who acted a double part, had been caught in 
his own snare.” —TIbid. 


He prudently adds, that “it is neither decorous, nor necessary, 
nor altogether fair to urge the parallel rigidly ;” at the same 
time, ‘it will explain what it is here meant to convey.”* 

Mr Sewell was preceded in the chair of moral phiiosophy at 
Oxford by Dr Hampden, the present Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity there. And Dr Sapien, too, very much admires the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Only he admires them on grounds con- 
siderably different from those on which his reverend brother-Pro- 
fessor’s admiration rests: he admires them as tending, in their 
whole drift, to maintain the exclusive authority of the Scrip- 
ture :— 


‘“‘ The Articles of the Church of England, not consisting so much 
of affirmations of Scripture truth as of negations of doctrines un- 
scripturally introduced into the body of the faith, it is evident that 
their whole drift is to maintain the ewclusive authority of Scripture, 
and not to limit it by selection.”——Essay on the Philosophical Evi- 
dence of Christianity, p. 297.+ 





* The Tractarian is not in the habit of using the phrase “ excellent 
church :” his love for his mother is not a blind love :— 

“Till we are stirred up to this religious course, let. the Church, our 
Mother, sit still; let her children be content to be in bondage; let us work 
in chains ; let us submit to our imperfections as a punishment; let us go on 
teaching through the medium of indeterminate statements, and inconsistent 
precedents, and principles but partly developed. We are not better than 
our fathers ; let us bear to be what Hammond was, or Andrews, or Hooker; 
let us not faint under that body of death which they bore about in 
patience, nor shrink from the penalty of sins which they inherited from 
the age before them.”— Introduction. a 

We certainly were not prepared to be told, from Oxford, that the Anglo- 
Catholic Church is a body of death, i.e., an inert, putrescent mass. Eccle- 
siastical conservatism is not always fortunate in its selection of arguments 
for keeping things as they are. 

+ In the context of this passage there is a dexterous and bold attempt to 
liberalise the Athanasian creed :— 

“ Though in the Athanasian creed it is said, concerning the believer, that 
‘before all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith,’'—which 
faith it explains to consist in a right notion of the Trinity,—we ought not 
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A drift, we undertake to say, that will be new to several of 
our readers. 

The same doctor of divinity lays it. down, in his ‘ Bampton 
Lectures,” that “theological theory ” (under limitations which 
the reader will find in those same ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ passim) — 


‘¢ Constitutes a true and valuable philosophy,—not of Chris- 
tianity, properly so called, but of human Christianity,—of Chris- 


tianity in the world, as it has been acted on by the force of the human 
intellect. 


“This is the view which I take, not only of our Articles at large, 
but, in particular, of the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, as they 
stand in our ritual, or are adopted into our Articles. If it be ad- 
mitted that the notions on which their several expressions are founded 
are both unphilosophical and unscriptural, it must be remembered 
that they do not impose those notions on the faith of the Christian as 
matters of affirmative belief. They only use the terms of the ancient 
theories of philosophy—theories current in the schools at the time 
when they were written, to exclude others more obviously injurious to 
the simplicity of the faith.” Bampton Lectures, p. 378. 


This most learned writer, and, we believe, truly excellent, 
estimable, and very ill-used man, is quite singular (so far as we 
know) in the particular nature and grounds of his attachment to 
the Thirty-nine Articles. A hasty and inattentive perusal of 
some parts of his works might, indeed, almost give the impres- 
sion that he means to write against them; only his own express 
declaration assures us that he can have no such intention. In 
his ‘Observations on Religious Dissent’ (1834), Dr H. writes 
very strongly against the spirit of theological dogmatism, against 
the error of confounding religion with theological opinion—an 
error which he conceives to lie at the root of all the great dissen- 
sions and mischiefs of Christendom; he shows how men may 

ee in religion, though differing very widely in opinion; he 
contends that Bible-texts even are not to be taken to prove opin- 
ions, that no speculative deductions from the language of Scrip- 
ture carry with them the force of divine truth ;—and when we are 
thus prepared to hear him renounce and denounce the whole 





to suppose that it states one doctrine as necessary above all others, or that 
certain niceties of discrimination, in our view of a particular doctrine, are 
essential criteria of a saving faith; but that the doctrine of a Trinity in 
unity, when disencumbered of its unscriptural additions—as including all 
others, or as a comprehensive expression of all Scripture truth—is neces- 
sarily confessed in the true confession of Christianity.” 

Most safe and pleasant dilution! Does, or does not, the Athanasian 
creed mean what it says ? 

* “The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its relation to Christian 
Theology.”—(Bampton Lectures for the Year 1832.) 
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system of creeds and articles of belief, we find that he is all the 
while a perfectly sound and devoted churchman, though on 
grounds considerably different from those of some other sound 
and devoted churchmen :— 


“T love and admire the Church of England, because I conceive 
it to be constituted on the right basis of religious communion ; nei- 
ther dogmatic in its spirit, though the wording of its formularies 
may often carry the sound of dogmatism, but in reality labouring 
throughout in its vocation as a faithful keeper of the Word of God ; 
nor intolerant and sectarian in its zeal, but only desirous of uniting 
as many hearts and voices as possible in one common confession, 
without exacting a rigid and impossible uniformity of opinion from 
individual members of the society.”—-Observations on Religious 
Dissent, p. 25. 

By what very different roads different minds will sometimes 
arrive at the same conclusion ! 

The church is as little agreed about the meaning of the Arti- 
cles as about their authority and value. And the differences of 
churchmen on this matter affect not merely detached and obscure 
points of doctrine—they relate to the great outline principles of 
theology and religion. The world has long heard of the evan- 
gelical and high-church parties in the Church of England. The 
classification is incomplete. We may count at least three dis- 
tinetly marked, ouiealie antagonistic parties, schools or sects, in 
this one Church of England:—first, what may be called the 
ecclesiastical party—the Tractarian, Puseyite party as they are 
called by the world—the Anglo-Catholics, as they call them- 
selves—the party that make much of church authority, sacra- 
mental influences, the apostolical succession, and the powers of 
the priesthood; next, the evangelical party, the Calvinists, the 
men of doctrine, who place saving faith in the atonement where 
the others place church order and due administration of the 
sacraments; and lastly, the Protestant party, as we would de- 
signate them—the party of Reform and Liberalism, of free in- 
quiry and right of private judgment. These three agree in 
belonging to one church ; but they agree in nothing else. When 
we name such names as those of the Rev. Witt1am SEWwELL, 
the Rev. Hucu M‘Nerx, and the Rev. Bapen Powe tt, we 
feel at once that they are representative of ‘threé quite different 
religions—three different hilosophies or modes of thought— 
three different interpretations of human destiny and duty, of 
nature and revelation, of the mutual relations of reason, Church 
and Bible. And yet' these three clergymen all subscribe the 
same Articles, administer the same sacraments, use the same 
ritual, have received the same Holy Ghost through the same 
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channel of episcopal ordination. They all belong to one and 
the same Church of England; though differing each from the 
others, not on particular theological points only, but in the whole 
tone and tendency of their respective theological opinions and 
religious sentiments and ideas. . 

Let us listen to some of the utterances that proceed from these 
different schools of Anglican theology. ‘Take, for instance, the 
subject of church authority. ‘The twentieth Article declares that 
* the church hath power to decree «ites or ceremonies, and autho- 
rity in controversies of faith ;”* of which authority no exercise 
seems more perfectly legitimate and natural than the framing of 
articles of belief “for the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and 
the establishing of consent touching true religion.” And yet of 
tlris authority of the church in controversies of faith, one of the 
— best and wisest friends speaks (somewhat irreverently) 
thus :— 

‘Our fathers rightly appreciated the value of church unity, but 
they strangely mistook the means of preserving it. Their system 
consisted in drawing up a statement of what they deemed important 
truths, and in appointing a form-of worship and a ceremonial which 
they believed to be at once dignified and ote: And then they 
proposed to oblige every man, by the dread of legal penalties and 
disqualifications, to subscribe to their opinions and to conform to 
their rites and practices. But they forgot that while requiring 
this agreement, they had themselves disclaimed what alone could 
justify them in enforcing it,—the possession of infallibility. They 
had parted with the weapon which would have served them most 
effectually, and strange were the expedients resorted to for supplying 
its place. At one time it was the Apostles’ creed; at another the 
decrees of the four first general councils; or, at another, the general 
consent of the primitive church, which formed an authoritative 
standard of such truths as might not be questioned without heresy. 
But though the elephaut might still rest upon the tortoise, and the 
tortoise on the stone, yet since the claim to infallibility was once 
abandoned, the stone itself rested upon nothing. The four first 
councils were appealed to as sanctioning their interpretation of —. 
ture, by men who yet confessed that the decisions of those councils 
were only of force because they were agreeable to the Scripture. 
Turn whichever way they would, they sought in vain for an authority 
in religious controversies : infallibility being nowhere to be found, 
it was merely opinion against opinion; and, however convinced 
either party might be of the truth of its own views, they had no right 
to judge their opponents.”—Rev. Dr Arnoxp’s Principles of Church 
Reform, 3rd edition, pp. 18-20. 


_ * Itseems extremely doubtful, by the way, whether this clause is not an 
interpolation.—See a note on the subject in the 8th chapter of Blackburne’s 
* Confessional.’ 
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The Archbishop of Dublin is even more seyere on “ the sort 
of appeal which is sometimes made by Protestants” to church 
authority :— ‘ . 

‘It must be admitted that the claim of infallibility in the church, 
when it is distinctly avowed, is at least ntore consistent—perhaps I 
may say more honest—than the sort of appeal which is sometimes 
made by Protestants to the authority. of the ‘ Universal Church,’ 
and which may be characterized by the homely, though expressive 
a enor metaphor, of ‘ playing fast and loose.’” —ArcnBisHoP 

HATELY'’s Errors of Romanism traced to their Origin in Human 
Nature, p. 187. > : 


We think the following, too, a piece of good, wholesome Pro- 
testant truth, worthy to come from a Protestant clergyman’s 
pen :— ; 

“Though there neither is, nor can be, consistently with the New 
Testament, any authority to decide what is true doctrine and what is 
heresy, or to claim spiritual dominion over others, yet, as all real 
faith is grounded on conviction, there does, and must exist, in every 
man, fallible as he is, such a power to determine the truth for himself; 
not merely as a right, but as.a duty ; not merely as a privilege, but 
as an obligation. His own conscientious conviction, imperfect as it 
may be, but free as it must be, exercised_according to the best of the 
ability — him, whether great or small, thus becomes sacred to 
him. It is that by which he must be guided in the most intimate 
connexion with his own personal responsibility ; not 2 responsibility 
(as has been unintelligibly contended) of the understanding, but of 
the will to preserve the honest use of the understanding. And if the 
inevitable varieties of private judgment be objected, as inconsistent 
with the unity and invariableness of truth, I reply—truth is indeed 
one and invariable, but it not only may, but must, be seen under 
different aspects, and with different degrees of clearness, by different 
minds. To each it is realised, as far as the nature of the case per- 
mits, if he seek and receive it honestly to the best of his ability ; not 
resting satisfied in any attainment, but continually striving to advance 
and improve.” — Tradition Unveiled, p. 76. 


And yet it is extremely uncertain whether this Protestant 
truth be genuine Church-of-England truth. Certain it is, the 
Anglican Church’s disclaimer of “spiritual dominion over others” 
is by no means uniform. Let us hear some more ‘ Christian 
Morals’ from the Oxford chair of Moral Philosophy ; where the 
church’s claim of spiritual dominion is advanced (whither we 
scarcely dare follow it) to the height of bringing down the Deity 
from heaven, and the church’s power becomes a power which 
places it almost on a level with God himself :— 

“These powers (of the church) are very great; they are even 
awful: if not truly conferred by God, they are blasphemously as- 
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sumed by man. I ask you, does this seem to indicate a human 
invention? Impostors, indeed, have endeavoured to subdue the 
minds of followers by vague threats and promises, which cannot 
be proved, of divine favour. But the promise of communicating 
to man the divine naturg- itself, of bringing down the Deity 
from heaven, and infusifg his own spirit into the souls of mor- 
tals,—this, which is nothing more than the every day promise of 
the church, proclaimed and administered by every minister of the 
church every time that he stands by the font, or serves at the altar, 
—is it not so awful, so tremendous, that we scarcely bear to read it 
written, except in- familiar words which scarcely touch the ear? 
Should we not “oy that such a lie, if lie it be, if God has never 
sanctioned the offer, must long since have drawn down vengeance 
on the blasphemer, instead of being preserved for 1800 years as a 
great and holy treasure, the very palladium of the church, the cor- 
ner-stone of the Christian faith, the salt of the earth.”—Christian 
Morals, p. 27. é 

“ But I will rather suggest the consideration of the vastness of 
the power claimed by the church—a power which places it almost 
on a level with God himself,—the power of forgiving sins by 
wiping them out in baptism—of. transferring souls from heaven to 
hell, without admitting a doubt of it, as when ‘ baptised infants,’ it 
is said, ‘ dying before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved, 
—the power of bringing down the spirit of God from heaven, and 
incorporating it in the persons of frail and fleshly man. Think, I 
say, of this stupendous power; and then ask if any human being 
could dare to assume it without authority from God himself. If 
such authority has never been given, then the church, in every one 
of its most solemn acts, is guilty of the most frightful blasphemy 
that man can conceive. If it has been given, is it not a fearful 
thing to make light of or dispute it ?”—Christian Morals, p. 247. 


' But we have seen that Dr Arnold, Archbishop Whately, and 
Professor Powell do both dispute and make light of it. And the 
last-named divine evidently thinks it a fearful thing to admit the 
church’s claim; and writes a book (‘ Tradition Unveiled’) the 
whole scope of which is to show that the claim is one involving 
principles that, if sound, would destroy the evidence of Chris- 
tianity itself. Yet all these gentlemen are clergymen of one 
and the same Church of England; and have duly subscribed the 
Thirty-nine Articles rabens. for the avoiding of diversities of 
opinions, and for the establishing of consent touching true re- 
ligion.* 





* The bishops themselves are not agreed as to what it is that the church 
is founded on. One ofour prelates is of opinion that the church is founded 
on liberty of conscience and right of private judgment ; for which he is 
sharply rebuked by a right reverend brother, who considers this “a most 
remarkable sentiment, as falling from a Christian clergyman.”—See Debate 
of May 26, 1840. 
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The variations of Anglican divines run through the whole of 
theology. They extend to matters of far deeper and wider con- 
eern than the question of the Calvinistic or Arminian meaning of 
the seventeenth Article, or the morality of Arian subscription, 
or the import of the word person, or the force and application of 
the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian creed; they go to the 
very pith and marrow of theology and its cognate sciences. 

or instance: we have been generally accustomed to hear 
that the Bible is the Protestant Christian’s rule of faith, the 
source and standard of truth in theological doctrine; and that 
the value of the Articles (null in point of ultimate, absolute 
authority) consists in their provableness by the most certain war- 
rant of holy Scripture, in their drawing out, into definite and 
systematically arranged propositions, the scattered and unsys- 
tematic theological statements of the various books of Scripture. 
We used to be quite sure of this; we had been told it so often, 
and in so many ways: we thought that this, at all events, was 
sound Protestant and Church-of-England orthodoxy. Yet we 
have latterly been taught to entertain serious doubts about this 
matter. The whole of this theory as to the relations of the Bible 
and the Articles to each other, and to theological truth, has been 
made very questionable. The Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford, who receives both the Bible and the 
Articles, and Simla and admires the Church of England which 
has extracted the one from the other, has put the subject of the 
nature and sources of theological doctrine upon an entirely new 
footing :— 

‘* Strictly to speak, in the Scripture itself there are no doctrines. 
What we read there is matter of fact; either fact nakedly set forth 
as it occurred, or fact explained and elucidated by the light of in- 
spiration cast upon it. It will be thought, perhaps, that the apos- 
tolic Epistles are an exception to this observation. If any part of 
Scripture contains doctrinal statements, it wil!, at any rate, be sup- 
posed to be the epistolary. But even this part, if accurately con- 
sidered, will not be found an exception. * * ne Let 
the experiment be fairly tried; let the inveterate idea, that the Epis- 
tles are the doctrinal portion of Scripture, be for a while banished 
from the mind; and let them be read simply as the works of our 
fathers in the faith,—of men who are corfimending us rather to 
the love of Christ than opening our understandings to the mysteries 
of divine knowledge: and, after such an experiment, let each de- 
cide for himself whether the practical or the theoretic view of the 
Epistles is the correct, one. For my own part, I cannot doubt but 
that the decision will be in favour of the practical character of them. 
The speculating theologian will perhaps answer by adducing text 
after text from an Epistle, in which he will contend that some dog- 
matic truth, some theory, or system, or peculiar view of divine 
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truth, is asserted. But ‘what is the chaff to the wheat?’ I appeal, 
from the logical criticism of the Apostle’s words, to their apostolical 
spirit—from Paul philosophising to Paul preaching, and entreating, 
and persuading.” —Bampton Lectures, pp. 374-5. 


And the Lecturer concludes a passage, too long for quotation, 
by requesting that 

** It may be considered whether it was not by such a mode of in- 
ference from the Scripture language, as would convert the Epistles 
into textual authorities on points o ee g that the very system 
of the scholastic theology was erected.”—TIbid. 

It certainly was by this mode of inference from the Scripture 
language that the system of the Thirty-nine Articles was erected, 
and has hitherto been defended by Anglican churchmen. 

The author of the ‘ Tract,’ No. 90, gives a still severer shock, 
though at a different point, to our notions about the rule of faith. 
* Since it is often supposed (p. 8) to be almost a first principle 
of our church that Scripture is ‘the rule of faith,’” he thinks it 
may be well to show, “ by instances from our divines, that the 
application of the a to Scripture is but of recent adoption.” 
And he concludes his showing of what he cpnceives to be the 
Anglo-Catholic doctrine as to the rule of faith, and of the “ very 

reat misconceptions to which the phrase gives rise,” by suggest- 
ing (p. 11) that * perhaps its use had better be avoided altoge- 
ther ;” for, “in the sense in which it is commonly understood at 
this day, Scripture, it is plain, is not, on Anglican principles, the 
rule of faith.” This writer may well recommend the avoidance 
of the phrase rule of faith, for he throws infinite doubts over the 
thing which the phrase denotes; informing us (p. 7) that the 
Articles do not settle “ who is to decide whether the church in- 
terprets Scripture rightly or not; what is her method, if any; 
and who is her judge, if any.” 

The tiaiagh want of unity in the belief and teachings of the 
church extends from theological into ethical science. If articles 
. of belief were worth anything for avoiding diversities of opinions, 
they would assuredly avoid such diversities in reference to the 
fundamental principles of moral science, the source of moral 
truth, the rule of moral practice, and the relations of moralit 
to reason and revelation: these are things of quite as mon | 
moment as the sublimest mysteries of theological Tocttinns Yet 
the church Articles do nothing for us here. Diversities of opin- 
ions are not avoided, consent is not established, touching the 
first truths of ethical philosophy. We have one Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, in the High-church University, teaching his 

upils that Christianity leaves ethical science precisely where it 
found it, that the two subjects are so distinct that it would be 
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nothing strange or objectionable in a revelation, were we to find 
it speaking the language of a false ethical philosophy :—and 
this professor’s successor in that same chair of moral srapes wl 
teaches his pupils that no sound ethical science is to be a 
all through any other medium than the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. In 1832 the following was the official moral philosophy 
of Oxford :— 


“Christianity, in fact, leaves ethical science, as such, precisely 
where it found it. All the duties which ethical science prescribes 
remain on their own footing, not altered or weakened, but affirmed 
and strengthened, by the association of religion. And so independent 
is the science of ethics of the support and the ennobling which it re- 
ceives from religion, that it would be nothing strange or objec- 
tionable in a revelation, were we to find embodied in its language 
much of the false ethical philosophy which systems may have es 
lished. This, I conceive, would appear to those who bear in mind 
the real distinctness of religion and moral science, nothing more 
objectionable than the admission into the sacred volume of descrip- 
tions involving false theories of natural philosophy. There is greater 
affinity to revealed truth in the nature of moral philosophy, because 
it has, in common with religion, the happiness of man for its ob- 
ject; but a coincidence of object is different from an actual agree- 
ment in the means employed. Holiness, separation from the 
world, devotion, stillness of the thoughts and the affections, are 
the means of religion: ethics are all activity, all business. Neither 
will answer the purpose of the other. Both are indispensable to the 
perfection and happiness of human nature. * * * Nothing is 
more wanted in these days than an accurate acquaintance with the 
truths of ethics, to disperse the clouds which the prejudices of theolo- 
gical theory spread over human nature. Doctrines in religion are 
advanced, which could not hold their ground for a moment, if moral 
philosophy were duly studied and its truths were practically applied, 
as a basis of Christian truth."—Dr Hamppen’s Bampton Lectures, 
pp- 300-302. 


In 1840 the young moral philosophers of Oxford were taught 
a quite different sort of ethics :— 


‘“¢ Draw your notions of God’s commands from your reason, and 
your reason may logically err; from your conscience, and your 
conscience is too often the voice of your owntorrupt desires; from 
calculations of expediency, and how can you sum up the items? 
from human laws, and as human they are fallible; from general 
sentiments, and they also are human, and the majority of men are 
not wise and good, but ignorant and bad; from the declarations 
of a self-chosen teacher, as in popery, but your choice will be as 
erroneous as your own moral character is defective; from the 
Bible, but the interpretation of the Bible, if left to your own in- 
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ferences, will be tinged with your own inclinations, perplexed with 
your own ignorance, misled by your own false judgments. One 
more criterion remains—the real, clear voice of God, attested by his 
appointed ministers, and preserved, not cy! in the written word, 
but in the traditionary creeds, rituals, and history of the Catholic 
Church. And thus in morals, as in theology, Catholicity is the 
criterion of truth, and the first teacher to which we must have 
recourse.”——The Rev. W. Sewett’s Christian Morals, pp. 380, 381. 


Those alumni of the moral philosophy class who happened to 
begin their ethical studies under the Desipten Lecturer, and 
finish them under the Christian Moralist, must be excellent 
judges of the validity of Articles and Subscription-tests for the 
avoiding of diversities of opinions. 

Of all the variations of Anglicanism, not the least significant 
and striking is that of which the Oxford ‘ Tracts for the Times ’ 
are the chief external expression. And this variation is the 
more in point to our present purpose, because it is accompanied 
by strenuous asseverations of allegiance to the Articles—alle- 

ance even to the literal and grammatical sense of them. The 

amous No. 90 is, we should think, the most startling answer 
that Mr Wodehouse has had, in all his long journey of discovery, 
to the question, ‘ What is the meaning of subscription?” In- 
finite are the doubts that bewilder and perplex the inquirer as he 
works his painful way through these ‘Tracts’ in general, and 
this No. 90 in particular ;—doubts whether the excellent Pro- 
testant Church Re belongs to is, after all, either excellent or Pro- 
testant; doubts whether it is not altogether a mistake what he 
has been hearing all his life long, about the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture and the right and duty of private judgment; doubts about 
the rule of faith ; doubts whether the church is fallible er infal- 
lible, or something between the two; doubts about purgatory, 
a for the dead, indulgences, invocation of saints, and the 
ike—every one of which we used to think we had fairly got rid 
of, but every one of which is now brought back to us again under 
cover of the literal and grammatical sense of the very Article 
that we used to think so Protestant;* doubts about the nature, 
efficacy, and number of the sacraments—it having been disco- 
vered that we have many more of these than we were aware of ;+ 
doubts about all and singular the Articles of the Anglo-Catholic 
or Protestant Church ; doubts, most especially, about What is the 
meaning of subscription ? 


The experiment of Articles and Subscription-tests, for avoid- 
ing diversities of opinions and establishing consent touching true 


* See ‘Tract,’ No. 90, § 6. + bid, § 7. 
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rtligion, has had a fair and sufficient trial, and it has distinctly 
failed ;—failed with increasing distinctness the longer it has been 
tried; failed, as in the nature of things it was predoomed to fail. 
The only quite effectual way of avoiding diversities of opinions 
would be to avoid thinking; a remedy of more than dubious 
practicability. So long as men are capable of thought, they will 
think; and so long as they are fallible, they will think erro- 
neously (the notion of a fallible church which is never in the 
wrong is only a fiction of the Anglican theology) ; and so long 
as men err, they will err in different directions—error being 
manifold, while truth alone is one. Nature has not enacted any 
canons for the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and the estab- 
lishing of consent room, Pl matters that do not admit of sensible 
or mathematical demonstration. Her only act of uniformity is 
that general law of mind, in virtue of which truth, in the lon 
run, is greater and stronger than error,—gathers to itself, wit 
the slow and silent lapse of time, an ever-growing amount of free- 
thoughted assent,—and impresses a pervading family likeness on 
the mental convictions of careful and impartial thinkers. Neither 
with articles, nor without them, need we hope for men’s precise 
and full consent touching any other than demonstrable truth. 
* So long,” says a | Taylor,* ‘as men have such variety of 
principles, such several constitutions, educations, tempers and 
distempers, hopes, interests, and weaknesses, degrees of light and 
degrees of understanding, it is impossible all sould be of one 
mind: and what is impossible to * done is not necessary it 
should be done.” He might have added, that what is impossible 
to be done it is worse than unnecessary to make a false pre- 
tence of doing. The mischiefs of diversity of opinion may be 
estimated differently by different minds: but there cannot well 
be a difference among Saath men about the mischiefs of a loose, 
quibbling and unveracious use of language. The latitude of 
moral principle which compulsory articles of belief inevitably pro- 
duce, is a more real and formidable evil than the latitude of 
opinion which they vainly try to prevent. 

We do not altogether concur in the views of some of our 
church reformers as to the precise nature of the remedy to be 
applied to this evil. We neither recommend, nor do we at all 
earnestly desire, any specific alteration in the church’s creeds 
and articles: we do not even desire revision with a view to 
alteration. Such a reform (supposing, for argument’s sake, that 
errors exist in the —- theology, the alteration of which 
would be a reform) would be beyond measure difficult of achieve- 





* ‘Liberty of Prophesying ;’ Introduction. 
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ment; would inflict gratuitous pain on the minds of those’ per- , 
sons who believe their theology, as it now is, to be completel 
and precisely true, and of saving éfficacy and necessity ;—and it 
would be utterly ineffectual as a measure of relief ard emanci- 
pation to conscience. The relief would be temporary, and it 
would be partial. It would be a relief to-day, and a ‘burden 
again to-morrow. It would be a relief to some, and not to 
others: it would thoroughly and permanently satisfy none. 
Theological improvement is not the desideratum, for theological 
error is not the grievance. ‘The grievance is not theological, but 
moral. It is not that the Articles contain mistakes, but that 
clergymen are led into temptation—the temptation of lazily 
assuming the truth of them without thought, and dishonestly 
professing assent to them without belief: it is not erroneous 
doctrine we wish to put an end to, but bribery and intimidation. 
No imaginable kind or degree of theological improvement 
(still supposing improvement to be possible) could rationalise 
the mechanical, artificial way of avoiding diversities of opinions 
and establishing consent touching true religion: for, in the 
exact proportion in which subscription might be made, by such 
improvement, less objectionable, it would become less necessary. 
The more reasonable the theology, the less reasonable the 
bribed and extorted assent; and, by the time we had maximised 
the credibility of our Articles of faith, and realised the beau idéal 
of a national creed so clear that all could understand it, and 
so true that no sane and thoughtful man could help believing 
it, the motives for a compulsory subscription would have reached 
the point of exhaustion :—such subscription could only be ren- 
dered harmless by a process that would at the same time render it 
needless. 

It is not, then, a mending of theology that we desiderate, 
but liberty of prophesying ; that liberty of prophesying which 
would leave every teacher and preacher in the nation’s church 
free to utter; in his own best way, his own best, sincerest, 
profoundest thoughts ; that liberty of prophesying which so many 
of the church’s best men, from Jeremy ‘Taylor downwards, have 
desired and pleaded for,—the want of which kept Milton from 
entering the service of the church, and has driven many good 
men out of it, and made many others miserable and self-degraded 
in it—dragging out existence in the mute, inglorious martyrdom 
of an unbelieving or half-believing conformity (enforced under 
penalty of martyrdom of a sharper sort); that liberty of pro- 
phesying which, leaving the utterances of conviction unfettered, 
would enable the religious teacher to defend religious truth with 
a new energy and persuasiveness, free from the paralysing con- 
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sciousness that his auditors may all the while have their shrewd 
doubts of his sincerity ; and which would thus, we believe, do in- 
conceivably more than any other single reform that could be 
specified, to raise the intellectual character of the church’s teach- 
ings, and widen and deepen its moral influence on the people’s 
heart. The reform we propose would be a very simple one; 
might be effected with wonderful economy of trouble, and at an 
extremely small expense of disturbance to existing interests and 
opinions. Everything else might continue just as it is; clerical 
education might remain unaltered; episcopal examination might 
still precede admission to the clerical office; the Articles might 
be kept in a state of complete preservation, without the change 
of a letter (they must always have an historical use and value, 
as landmarks in the progress of the human mind) ; subscription 
itself need not be quite abolished :—the one only change required 
would be to enact that subscription should be subsequent to ordi- 
nation instead of prior to it, and opdional instead of compulsory. 
For ourselves, we remain, through all this conflict of parties 
and opinions, Protestants, in our humble way, of the old school ; 
determined, to the best of our ability, to assert the right, dis- 
charge the duty, and enjoy the satisfactions of free inquiry and 
private judgment. We build our faith still on the old foundation 
—which, though old, we believe is yet as good as new in point 
of wear—that, if all honest men’s opinions had free course and 
utterance, the true opinions would gradually work their way into 
a natural and beneficent ascendency over the false ones; the 
plainer and more directly practical truths would come out into 
their due prominence and relief, while matters of doubtful dis- 
putation were relegated to the private researches of the specula- 
tive and learned; a living union of free minds, in great and 
simple principles, might gradually take the place of that me- 
denied, external, dead-level uniformity of profession which is 


not really union at all:—and, on the whole, though much 
ignorance and error might still remain, our national church and 
state would gain infinitely in that orthodoxy which consists in 
right-mindedness. Pp. 
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THE ROMAN EMPIRE AND ITS POETS. 


Art. II.—1. Etudes de Meurs et de Critique sur les Poetes 
Latins de la Décadence. Par M. Desiré Nisard. Paris, 
1834. 

2. Geschichte der Romischen Literatur. Von J. C. F. Bahr. 
Karlsruhe, 1832. 

3. Histoire Romaine. Par M. Michelet. Bruxelles, 1841. 

(THE curious problems of literature as the expression of a 

nationality on the one hand, and as a modifying influence 
on the other, and the important consequences which result from 
these investigations, are wholly attributable to modern criticism. 

True, that, of old, poetry was said to “ soften manners and pre- 

vent men from being fierce,” and doubtless the wise men saw 

the potent influences of literature in the general result, but they 

did not trouble themselves much with analysing its effects. 

Be this as it may, the tracing of national influences on litera- 

ture—the analysis of those peculiar conditions which the age 

impressed on it—how it modified and directed it—how it 
fostered its faults, and how it necessitated its forms—these 
were questions entirely overlooked by them. 

Yet, while up to the present time Art has uniformly been re- 
garded as something above all temporary influences—while it 
has been uniformly looked up to as the mirror of eternal Truth 
(one of the pompous imbecilities into which ignorance has led 
the critics), modern criticism has irrefragably shown that it is 
very much subject to temporary influences ; that inasmuch as 
Art, and poetry in particular, is the collective voice of an epoch, 
it must necessarily partake of the peculiarities of that epoch. 
If it speaks the epoch’s language, no less does it speak with its 
ideas. “La littérature est d’abord,” says Michelet, ‘‘ la con- 
science d’une nationalité. Le peuple est unifié en un homme.” 
Is not this man the creature of his age? Is he not modified by 
its various conditions—geographical, moral, political, and reli- 
gious? And can his song, his poem, be free from such modifi- 
cations? It were a waste of logic to prove it. 

If, then, in all poets, even the highest, we see certain con- 
ditions of their time surrounding the eternal substance of their 
greatness—if we see that they are not ‘‘ mirrors of eternal 
truth,” but mirrors of their age, a new light breaks in upon us, 
a new torch is placed in our hand whereby we may penetrate 
into much of the darkness and obscurity of the past, and also 
penetrate into certain unexplained regions of Art itself. Towards 
this desirable object we cannot do better than introduce to the 
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reader the valuable work of M. Nisard, mentioned at the head 
of this article. It is an ingenious attempt to explain the private 
life of the Romans under some of its more neglected aspects 
by means of contemporary poets, and at the same time to ex- 
plain the peculiarities of these poets by the manners and insti- 
tutions which influenced them. 


‘«In studying the prose writers of the Decline and Fall,” remarks 
M. Nisard in his saline, “one thing has always struck me, and this 
is, that, with few exceptions, no mention is ever made of the inter- 
nal and domestic life of the Romans. Moralists and critics devote 
the greater portion to the exposition and discussion of systems of 
seers to logical subtleties, or prescriptions for, the practice of 
iterature and the bar. In the historians, the revolutions of govern- 
ment, seditions of the army, constitution of the empire, manners of 
men in power, portraits of princes, the people and the court consi- 
dered as two abstractions, all these purely political matters occupy 
exclusively the sagacity of the historian, and alone fill his pages. 
In neither do we find the study of manners, properly so called, nor 
that curiosity for the small domestic details which forms one of the 
most decided tastes of our epoch, and which has almost earned for 
itself the name of a science. They remain on the heights, and do not 
descend to the domestic hearth; they speculate on generalities, and 
overlook individuals, unless those individuals are Cesars, or im- 
portant political personages. This is not the place to inquire into 
the causes of these omissions ; I wish only to state a fact which has 
doubtless also struck others, and which leaves a certain void in the 
mind after reading these prose writers. 

‘On the other ‘hand, in studying the poets of the same epoch, and 
especially those who have written vers de fantaisie, poems, im- 
promptus, epigrams, every species which, although subject to the 
rules of composition and taste, are not, properly speaking, works of 
art, such as are epics, odes, &c., I have often, with all the pleasure 
surprise can bestow, met with precious revelations of the anecdotical 
— of Roman history during the first two centuries of the empire. 

t is these discoveries I have assembled in the present work, com- 
pleting them, of course, by all the analogous details I have been 
able to find elsewhere in the prose writers.” 


And he further observes, with reference to the plan of his 
work : ” 


“ As it appeared to me that the different institutions, manners, and 
habits, of which I have here and there found characteristic traits, 
had exercised a sovereign influence on the talents and characters of 
certain poets, I thought it would be consistent with true criticism, as 
well as piquant to the reader, to consider each poet with regard to 
the peculiar influence under which he wrote, and to give the history 
of an institution at the same time with the biography of a writer who 
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had been more or less profoundly marked by the effects of this insti- 
tution. It was thus that, having found that theoretical stoicism 
spoiled the mind of Persius; that habits of declamation gave a false 
warmth to the sober and severe genius of Juvenal ; that the popu- 
larity of public readings converted the precious poetical faculty of 
Statius into a muse of epithalamiums and saturnalian dinners; that 
the social inferiority of the poet at Rome under the Cesars, his 
renown and poverty, his honours at court and destitution at home, 
his rank at the theatre and threadbare toga, made of Martial (a 
witty poet, more honest than the world gives him credit for) a flat- 
terer and a beggar ;—I collected under the name of Persius all that 
I could meet with concerning the fanatics or charlatans ; under that 
of Juvenal everything concerning declamation ; under that of Statius 
the whole history of the grandeur and decline of public readings ; 
and under that of Martial all the distresses, anxieties, and contra- 
dictions of a poor poet. Meanwhile, the biography of each poet 
mingles with these details, enlivens and throws light upon them, and 
reduces them from mere erudition to make them acting causes, in 
my mind, at least, if not in the execution. It will be seen, more- 
over, that I frequently borrow from one details which assist me in 
completing the study of another. Thus Persius helped me to ex- 
plain Seneca; Seneca, Statius; Statius, Juvenal; Juvenal, Martial ; 
a rather, all these poets will have helped me to explain each 
other.” 


Such is the plan of his work, and worthily is it executed. 
The conception alone evinces a true and important view of the 
matter, and we can warrant the reader’s being delighted with 
the execution of it. In spite of the multiplicity and variety of 
materials, the unity of its intention maintains an unity of effect, 
and consequently the work is a whole, not a mere collection of 
essays, and the fittest introduction to the ym | of the epoch 
and its poets. In carrying out his design he has one method 
which applies to every subject. He first seizes the general 
character of the poet’s works, and then seeks the link which 
exists between this poet and the particular influence which has 
determined or modified his vocation; he then explains, as far 
as possible, the different shares which the pvet’s education, 
masters, social position, and character, have had in the forma- 
tion of his talents. He criticises the poet, but he also considers 
him as a man of an epoch, controlled and modified by “ la 
fatalité bonne ou mauvaise de cette époque.” 

It isin this point of view that these poets are alone worthy 
of serious attention, except to scholars and idlers, for it needs 
no ghost, not even ‘‘ the buried majesty of Denmark,” to tell us 
that these writers have purely a factitious interest. Viewing 
them with respect to their intrinsic merits, we honestly must 
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place them very low on the steeps of Parnassus. They have 
none of that inspiration which, springing from an absorbing 
faith—from a passionate sympathy with the beautiful, and an 
irresistible impulse to create it, is always the first characteristic 
of the highest and primitive poets—the Homers, Dantes, 
Chaucers, and Shaksperes; nor have they that conscious and 
critical, but still intense feeling of art and yearning of ambi- 
tion, which distinguish the second class of poets—the Virgils, 
Miltons, Tassos, Calderons, Wordsworths, &c.; nor have they 
the perfection of minutia and external graces of the artificial 
poets—the Boileaus, Popes, &c. Fortunate classics ! they owe 
their immortality to the accident of their language ; their own 
littleness has become greet by partaking of the grandeur of 
their immortal country ! 

They were puny poets—but they were Romans. Their song 
is a weak falsetto, tawdry, florid, and wearisome ; but every 
breath that stirs their harps is a breeze from the seven hills, 
and so “‘ makes music to the ear.” They have little beauty— 
less faith; little art, but abundant artifice. They have no 
religion (which is the soul of art), enforce a questionable mo- 
rality in a corrupt language, and their claims to admiration on 
the poetical score are very scanty. The great artists of anti- 
quity had used up the grand blocks of marble from which they 
carved their works ; for their descendants nothing remained but 
the chips, and in some cases the mere dust. A new quarry was 
the only thing which could yield materials; this they could not 
discover, for they were not great poets. 

Great poets! how couldthey be? Rome had never anything 
beyond a literature of imitation, not even in its best days; the 
mission of Rome was not a literary one.* Its rank in history 
is high—its influence on humanity unmistakeable; but that in- 
fluence did not spring from its literature—that mission was 
accomplished by Greece, and Rome can well afford to let her 
retain the glory. Rome, as its name implies, was Force—Pwpn 
— not the force of intellect, but the force of conquest and 
legislation. She can afford to place her law beside the poetry 
of Greece. Honour to both! But Rome, having no philoso- 
phy, had no poetry—all was imitation’; it neither introduced 
new ideas or new forms—it appropriated those of others. 

‘**It is the destiny of Rome,” says M. Nisard, rather paradoxi- 





* “Le Cléphte, aprés le combat chante sur la mont solitaire. Le Ro- 
main, rentré dans sa ville avec son butin, chicane le sénat, préte a usure, 
plaide et dispute. Ces habitudes sont celles du jurisconsulte ; il interroge 
grammaticalement la léttre dela loi pour entirer son avantage. Rien de 
moins ; oétique que tout cela.”"—Micne.et, Hist. Romaine, liv, ii, v. 4. 
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cally, ‘in religion, in laws, and in literature, to live by borrowing. 
She has nothing initiative, nothing original, but her sword.” 


This applies to her most flourishing period ; but when Virgil, 
Ovid, Lucretius, Horace, and Catullus had exhausted the epos, 
the stories, the philosophy, and the amatory tenderness (of 
imitation) what remained for successors? Nothing but the 
introduction of a new poetry by throwing imitation and Greek 
aside. But could they dothis? Was the age ripe for this ?— 
No; and for this reason. 

Poetry has invariably one of two tendencies. Disgusted 
with the present, in which its ideal is degraded, it either flies to 
the past or to the future. It sighs over the golden age, over 
the primitive simplicity and energetic virtues of the past, or 
it looks with eager eyes into the dim future, when progression 
will have brought perfection, and it shapes this plastic future 
into the harmonious proportions of its imagination. 

Neither of these unique tendencies could find voice in Rome 
under the empire. That mighty empire was now crumbling to 
dust ; the whole social organization was one of corruption and 
decay : and yet, however disgusted with the present, the poets 
could not resort to the past, for they had no sympathy with it; 
they had no admiration for the old republican virtues, no know- 
ledge of national traditions, no reverent sentiments of ancestry. 
They were foreigners themselves, Macedonians, Carthaginians, 
Spaniards, Etrurians, &c. Their ancestors were not Roman— 
their traditions were not Roman. The past was lifeless and soul- 
less to them! But, above all, there was no Roman people—no 
public to address. The empire retained its unity, but it was 
heterogeneous ; it was the abode of many nations, but no people. 
The true Roman people, as the most poetical of historians ob- 
serves, “avait laissé ses os sur tous les rivages. Des camps, 
des urnes, des voies eternelles, voila tout ce qui devait rester de 
lui.”* Rome, depopulated of her sons, recruited herself with 
enfranchised slaves, and sons of slaves, gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. The Gaul, the African, the Spaniard, 
and the Greek, though endowed with citizenship, could not 
form a people, and without a people there is no unity of feeling, 
of tradition, of sympathy. Observe, also, that, deprived of a 
public, and driven to address a coterie formed of the emperor 
and court favourites, even if they had possessed national sym- 
pathies, they would have thereby been forced to stifle them, as 
these emperors and courtiers themselves were mostly foreigners, 





* Micueret, Histoire Romaine, liy. iii. 
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and naturally averse to any attachment to the republic. "What 
materials for poetry, then, had the past to offer? None. _ 

But if the past was closed to them, not less so was the future. 
The horrible mass of corruption which society exhibited wrung 
from them an occasional sarcasm or sonorous declamation ; but 
no one looked to the future for the remedy—no hope gleamed 
through the gloom of misery. Carpe diem! seemed the uni- 
versal cry; and in truth, when we consider the spectacle of that 
society, we are little inclined to wonder thereat. When the 
empire was bought and sold to the highest bidder, and the 
unfortunate purchaser murdered after a few days of tremulous 
possession—when the illimitable despotism of the emperors and 
favourites could make and unmake the fortunes of subjects at 
their will—when all things trembled with uncertainty, and 
every wanton vice unblushingly tempted the senses, we do not 
wonder at men resigning themselves to the enjoyment of the 
fleeting moment, reckless of the fate of humanity, careful only 
to preserve themselves; we do not wonder at every infamy, at 
the treachery of friends, at the reign of sensuality, at the poet 
under torture accusing his own mother in the faint hope of being 
pardoned.* No; the present moment is alone certain—“ stay, 
thou art passing fair” —the next is uncertain. What, then, can 
the future bring? Demand of the philosophers what remedy 
they see for present evils—what is their answer? The Epicu- 
reans answer, “‘ Carpe diem!” Demand of the stoics, and Se- 
neca answers “ Die!” Suicide is the only remedy! Demand 
of Juvenal ; he answers, ‘‘ Retire to the sacred mount.” These, 
only these, are the remedies! Were there none, then, who 
looked to the future? Yes, the Christians, and they were to 
govern that future ! 


‘* Tacite ne sait que dire de l'association nouvelle. I] ne connait 
les Chrétiens que pour avoir illuminé de leurs corps en flamme les 
fétes et les jardins de Nero.” + 


But the poets had no sympathy with these Christians—they 
had no sympathy with anything beyond the moment’s enjoy- 


ment; they had no faith in their own religion, none in the 
Christian. 


- 

“Quand les religions sont tombées, que reste-t-il 4 faire? L’homme 
est bien forcé d’accepter la vie présente telle qu’elle est: le sage 
cherche a la passer avec le moindre tourment possible; l’insensé la 
gaspille et la devore. Alors viennent ces €poques si marquées dans 
Phistoire, de passions raffinées, de volupté frenétique et de melan- 
cholie profonde, d’incredulité et de superstition.” t 





* Lucan. + Micuetet, Intro. a l’ Hist, Universelle, 
} De? Humanite, par Pierre Lerouz, i, p. 53. 
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As these poets could not therefore resort to the past, nor look 
to the future, they were restricted to the present; but as the 
present is never ideal or poetical, “‘ as no age was ever romantic 
to itself,” * they were forced to work on the only materials it 
afforded, viz., satire, scandal, jests, saturnalia, &c. These suf- 
fice for Phzedrus, Martial, Juvenal, and Persius; but Seneca, 
Lucan, and Statius not having an aptitude for satire, and being 
endowed with poetical feelings, were obliged to relinquish the 
satan and to work on such materials as the past offered them. 

ence their cold-and faithless mythology, hence their pedantry, 
hence the torturing of their language into new and unheard-of 
combinations, to express old ideas, and to hide their poverty 
with glitter; a circumstance which has given employment to so 
many illustrious commentators, who have thought the labour of 
a life well bestowed in settling these disputed readings, 

‘* Ciel que d’écrits et de disquisitions, 
De mandements, et d’explications 
Que l’on explique encore—peur de s’entendre !” 


In turning to Mr Nisard’s work with these views, we are 
struck with the sound, though restricted, criticism, and the 
fruits of long and conscientious study which pervade it. With 
considerable erudition, he has been preserved from the vices of 
pedantry, or verbal criticism, by a constant attention to the 

igher purposes of literature, so that his learning is relieved by 
liveliness and point, which never degenerate into flippancy. We 
are, however, constantly reminded of the journalist and reviewer, 
by a piquancy and reference to the present time very unusual 
in such works.+ We will follow him in his course as briefly as 
the subject permits, hoping that the slight whet we shall give 
the reader’s appetite may incite him to the devouring of the 
work itself. 

With Phedrus or the Transition, M. Nisard commences. 
Pheedrus is so rarely read except in schools by the first lispers 
of Latin, or else for the purpose of a comparison with Lafon- 
taine, that there is almost as little interest felt in his works as 
was felt by his contemporaries, to whose neglect of them we 
shall subsequently advert. Our author has nevertheless con- 
trived to write a most interesting essay, solely by regarding 
him in connexion with his age. The Fables of Phedrus, it is 
worthy of remarking, form the one isolated monument of Ro- 





* Carlyle. 

+ M. Nisard formerly wrote in the Journal des Debats, Le National, Revue 
de Paris &c. He also contributed the articles on Early French Literature, 
on Victor Hugo, and Lamartine to this Review, 
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man literature for the three-quarters of a:century which inter- 
vened betwixt its most flourishing age, under Augustus, and 
the age of decline. Except these fables there appeared no 
poems, no prose writings ; a complete siJence yeigried ‘ hormis 
toutefois dans les chaires,.ou l’on enseigné ¥ grand bruit 1’art 
oratoire.” Pheedrus himself wrote but-little, and at great inter- 
vals. Schwab (Vita Phaedri) confidently assigns the periods 
of composition of the several books. Thus, according to him, the 
first and second were written during the government of Sejanus ; 
the third during that of Caligula; and the fourth and fifth 
during that of Claudius. But we need not point out how ex- 
tremely conjectural are all such classifications—how unsatis- 
factory except to commentators; and no doubt M. Nisard would 
unpityingly satirise them, as he does all such laborious trifles. 

The neglect he suffered at the hands of his contemporaries has 
been matter of great and furious discussion—so much so indeed 
that it has been maintained with learning and plausibility that the 
fables of Pheedrus are modern.* It is indeed surprising that 
Quinctilian, who, in his enumeration of all the Roman poets 
(Inst. Or. x, 1), has mentioned names the most insignificant, 

oets of whose writings not a trace is left, should have entirely 
omitted Phzdrus, and that throughout his works he never once 
mentions him ;+ but it is still more surprising that Seneca, who 
lived nearer his time, should, while enjoining a certain Polybius 
to write fables, not only omit the name of Phzdrus, but actually 
assert this to be a form of poetry hitherto untried by Roman 
*“non audeo te usque eo producere, ut fabellas quoque et 
fEsopeos logos, intentatum Romanis ingeniis opus, solita tibi 
venustate connectas.”} M. Nisard, alluding to this passage, 
says,— 

** Sénéque ecrit 4 un affranchi puissant, et le flatte en omettant le 
nom de Phédre, et en persuadant au favori qu’il sera le premier et le 
seul fabuliste romain.” 


We differ here widely. If, as we contend, Phedrus was un- 
known except to a few of his friends, there could have been no 





* Compare Nachtrdge zu Sulzer’s Theorie der Schiinen Kiinste,vi, 31, 36, 
37, where the silence of the ancients and the suspicion of genuineness is 
discussed. Sec also Lemaire’s edition of Phzdrus, vol. i, 185; Sur les 
quatre MSS.; and De Antigu. Script.; further, Bahr’s Geschichte der 
Rémischen Lit. 313. We are surprised at M. Nisard’s making no allusion to 
this question. 

+ We were so surprised at this remark in M. Nisard that we went through 
Quinctilian to ascertain if it was not hastily said. We can, however, confirm 


it. 
t Consol. ad. Polyb. 
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flattery in Seneca’s sHence; but if Phwedrus was known at all 
to the reading public, Seneca would never have dared to found 
his flattery on so gross and open a falsehood. 

These are the negative arguments which cast a doubt on the 

genuinéness of Plietdrus. On the other hand, the only two 
notices that have“conie down to us are so precise as one would 
think to settle the dispute. Martial demands his muse of his 
friend ~ -., é; ; 
‘¢ mulatur improbi jocos, Phedri.’* 
And Avianus, in a letter to Theodosius, ‘ Phedrus etiam par- 
tem aliquam quinque in libellos resolvit.” Such are the external 
evidences pro and con. ‘* Non nostrum est tantas componere 
lites!” But-we think the internal evidence of style is of more 
weight than either ; and that the negative evidence only proves 
how very little he was known to his countrymen. 


“Tl touche déja 4 la décadence,” says M. Nisard, ‘‘ par un cer- 
tain godt pour les mots de la vieille langue, et pour les patois provin- 
ciaux quoiqu’il en soit trés sobre. Mais je dois dire qu’il y appar- 
tient presque entier¢ment par un emploi affecté et continuel de 
Vabstrait pour le concret, ce qui donne a sa poésie un faux air de 
prose, et change sa gravité en froideur. Ainsi au lieu de dire long 
cou, ‘ “:t la longeur du cou, colli longitudo; au lieu de ‘mal- 
heureux, tu n’eprouverais pas cet affront,’ ton malheur n’eprouverait 
pas cet affront. 


“ ¢ Nec hanc repulsam tua sentiret calamitas. 


* That he had but little reputation we may gather from his 
perpetual and complacent reliance on posterity. 

‘Car un poéte,” as M. Nisard observes, “qui compte tant sur la 
posterité, est probablement peu gaté par ses contemporains. Phédre 
en appelle sans cesse, comme le juste inconnu et maltraité 4 une 
autre vie; preuve qu’il n’est pas content de sa place dans celle gi.” 


We may gather it also from his perpetual railings at the envy 
of others at their not seeing the profundity of his meaning, 
from his flattering himself that if not read then, posterity will 
at least have more discernment. 


a” 


“ Quem si leges ; letabor : sin autem minis; 
Habebunt certé, quo se oblectent posteri.”’+ 


These, and the plaints of “ neglected genius ” with which the 
illustrious obscure have from time immemorial consoled them- 
selves for the contempt of their contemporaries—the safety 
valves of unsatisfied conceit—these all indicate in Phedrus a 
want of popularity. 





* Lib. iii, ep. 20. Observe that Pheedrus himself calls his fables “jocos.” 
—*Fictis jocari nos meminerit fabulis.” 
+ Prolog., lib. iii. 
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Was this neglect deserved ? We think not, Pheedrus ad- 
dressed a people in a language by which they were not to be 
moved. He was ina false position. We trace the causes of 
his neglect, first, to the neglect into which poetry itself had 
fallen (shown by his being the only writer during so long a 

eriod); and secondly, to the very mildness of his genius being 
inadequate to arrest the attention of a public craving sensation 
above all things. Phedrus is a satirist; under the form of 
apologue he gently satirises vices and vanities, and preaches a 
sententious twaddling morality. Was a mind of this calibre 
the one to produce an effect on the sensual, degraded Romans 
under Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, or Nero? After coming 
from the amphitheatre—after rousing their sensations by the 
sight of a gladiator fight, or the exciting cry of Christianos ad 
Leones ! were they likely to be moved by the mild and feeble 
Phedrus? If read, it is probable that the satires made no 
more than a momentary impression, and that one of ennui. 
When Juvenal and Persius thundered their denunciations at 
existing vices, they hit hard blows, and aroused attention by the 
loudness of their war-whoop ; or when Martial gave a sting, 
heightened with an obscenity, they could listen at laugh ; but 


Pheedrus, alas ! remained a “feeble forcible,” whom nobody 


regarded, 

We do not regard this as the whole secret of his neglect, but 
it is a great part thereof; many influences we are incapable of 
appreciating must have been at work, nor must we omit what 
M. Nisard has advanced : 


‘** Depuis Auguste, et grace 4 son exemple, la poésie est devenue 
un état. La poésie etait un art, avant qu’Auguste en fit un état, 
Mais aprés lui on sera poéte lorsqu’il y aura chance d’obtenir de 
la liberatité du prince des maisons de campagnes, de fins diners et 
des offices de courtisan. Otez l’empereur je ne vois pas quelle 
muse inspiratrice reste 4 Rome.” 


He then reviews the Emperors Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Claudius, showing how adverse they were to letters. 

Further it must be confessed, that the merits of Phzdrus 
were not of a nature to captivate his contemporaries. A sim- 
ple, lucid manner of telling his story—quéckness and brevity of 
repartee, and transparent clearness and neatness of style, of 
which Mr Hallam speaks enthusiastically*—these have been 
his passport to posterity, though of little value in his own time. 





* « He possesses a perfection of elegant beauty which very few have ri- 
valled. No word is out of its place, none is redundant, or could be changed 
for the better. His perspicuity and ease make everything appear unpre- 
meditated, yet everything is wrought by consummate art,”—Lit. of Europe, 
iv, 406. 
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But his wit is feeble, his satire without sting, and his morality 
unexceptionable for copybooks! As a fabulist his rank is 
very low, for, as Dr Johnson well remarks of his imitator Gay, 
he is a writer of tales, not fables. He had not the symbolical 
imagination which enabled AEsop so exquisitely to make the 
human identify itself with the animal—the one so interpene- 
trated by the other, that each example served for both, or 
either; a parallel instance to which may be seen in Hogarth’s 
‘Actors Dressing for Performance,’ where two old women are 
snipping a cat’s tail for some blood which is wanted, and catch- 
ing it in a basin ; here the ludicrous expression of astonished in- 
quiry and indignant pain—the perplexity of the cat as to the 
philosophy of this matter, mingled with her pain at the opera- 
tion, is so thoroughly human, without at the same time sacri- 
ficing one iota of the truth of feline physiognomy, that we are 
lost in laughing wonderment at the artist’s power. This power 
Phedrus has no glimpse of. His animals, like those of Casti 
(Animali Parlanti), are merely human beings called by the 
names of animals, in whose nature the examples do not parti- 
cipate. Thus in the fable of the two mules, one of which car- 
ries money and walks with head erect, rhaking a clatter with the 
bell suspended to his neck— 
“ Celsa cervice eminet 
Clarumque collo jactat tintinabulum.” 


And the other, who carries grain, and follows modestly and 
quietly— 
«¢ Comes quieto sequitur et placido gradu.” 

We read here no characteristic of two mules—they are two 
abstractions of the haughty and humble in human nature. 
Phedrus went the wrong way to work. He did not, as Esop, 
watch animals, and from their actions deduce a moral or a satire 
for mankind; but, having elaborated his satire, he then selected 
(with insufficient knowledge) the animals to illustrate it. Phe- 
drus had the Roman curse upon him of imitation. The form 
of his poetry was an accident. His predecessors had exhausted 
almost every form of imitation from the Greek—the apologue 
alone remained, and he seized it as a last resource—can we 
wonder at his failure? 


The “ tragedies attributed to Seneca” form the second sub- 
ject of our author’s inquiry. The dispute as to their author- 
ship, which has so often agitated the wes inkstands of com- 
mentators, M. Nisard does not presume to settle; but, after 
criticising with acuteness the pretensions of others, attributes 
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them to Seneca the philosopher, upon abundant internal evi- 
dence.* The distinct mention -by Quinctilian carries convic- 
tion with us; in quoting a verse from the Medea, he cites it as 
‘‘ut Medea apud Senecam’”—Seneca, without qualification, 
would of course mean the celebrated Stoic. A. W. Schlegel, 
in his usual tranchant style, says, ludicrously enough, “ Their 
claim to this title appears doubtful to me ; perhaps it is founded 
merelyon the circumstance of Seneca appearing in Octavia in one 
of these plays (!!!); but this would lead one to draw a different 
conclusion (!!).+ The absurdity of this “ perhaps” is not less 
amusing than the sagacity which would lead him to draw a dif- 
ferent conclusion from his own supposition ! 

The merit of these tragedies has been generally contested ; 
nor are we about to throw down the gauntlet in their defence 
—all we would endeavour is to place them in their true light. 
No one acquainted with contemporary literature but must have 
been struck with the fact of there being a number of criticisms 
always “in type” as it were. Once “set up” by some perhaps 
questionable compositor, those who came after found it easier 
to adopt them than undergo the twofold labour of reading and 
then judging. Thus, on all remarkable men there are stereo- 
typed opinions, for the manifold convenience of reviewers, and 
perpetual delusion of readers. 

he criticisms on Seneca’s plays are mostly of the stereotyped 





* Consult on this subject Diderot, @uvres, viii, 537 (where a multiplicity 
of authors is contended for); Tacitus, Amn. lib. xiv, 52; Seneca, Epis. 107, 
115; Quinctilian, Inst. Orat.; Bahr’s Geschichte der Rimischen Literatur, 
and Lessing’s Werke, xi. 

+ Dram. Lit. i, 293, trans. 

t We select two notorious instances. No one speaks of the Kennst du 
das Land of Mignon’s song, without at the same time asserting Lord 
Byron to have plagiarised his opening of the ‘ Bride of Abydos’ from it. 
Byron knew not German, and had he known it, or had he read Géthe’s 
song in English—yet we should call the charge ridiculous ; for what are the 
resemblances? Géthe says— 

* Knowest thou the land where the citrons bloom: 
Where the gold oranges glow ’midst their dark foliage ?” 
And Byron— 


« Know’st thou the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done m their clime?” 


The resemblances, then, are simply in the words ‘“‘ Know’st thou the land.” 
The second instance is that of Theophrastus, a provincial Greek, being de- 
tected by a herb-seller as a foreigner by his not speaking pure attic; this is 
always cited as a proof of the extreme delicacy of the Athenian ear. We only 
put it to every Englishman if he could not detect the Northumbrian, De- 
yonshire, or any other provincial accent as not belonging to a Londoner? 
Or ask the Saxon who could not detect a Prussian, or Austrian, or Bavarian 
accent? 
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order; and when not so, are mostly taken from a false point of 
view. A. W..Schlegel falls into this last error; and says, 
“ These tragedies are bombastical and frigid, unnatural in cha- 
racter and action, and revolting from their violation uf every 
propriety, and so destitute of everything like theatrical effect, 
that I am inclined to believe they were never destined to leave 
the rhetorical schools for the stage.* He has here stumbled on 
the truth—what he is “inclined to believe” was the absolute 
fact—these tragedies were written to be read aloud, not acted ; 
and the forgetting of this incontestable but important fact is the 
parent of all the absurd criticism wasted on them as theatrical. 
Fred. Schlegel, a deeper thinker than his brother, clearly saw 
that they were no more than “ orations in a dramatic form.’+ 
Never intended for the stage, they cannot be judged by thea- 
trical canons, but as “ dramatic orations” they have not unfre- 
quently a high power. M. Nisard has characterised them as 
la tragedie de recette, and has a long section thereon, full of 
interest, in which he compares the Greek and Roman treatment 
of subjects. We select a few paragraphs as bearing on the 
point under consideration. 


“ Dans cette espéce de tragédie la recette est tout; la tragédie 


n’est rien. La recette consiste dans l’emploi par doses égales des 

trois grandes sources de développemens enseignés dans les écoles: 

1° La description; 2° La déclamation; 3° Les sentences philoso- 

phiques. La tragédie est le cadre dans lequel on méle et distribue 

ces trois élemens, soit sird en faire l’objet d’une lecture publique, 
, 


soit pour s’exercer a l’art oratoire. Chercher un art dramatique 
dans Sénéque, ce serait perdre son temps et se donner fort inutile- 
ment le facile avantage de critiquer le poéte pour des fautes qu’ila 
voulez faire. Sénéque pouvait n’étre pas propre au drame sérieux ; 
mais il est sir qu'il n’en pouvait ignorer les régles, je dis les prin- 
cipales et les plus vulgaires. Si donc il les a violées ou negligées, 
c’est bien sciemment. II est aisé de voir, en effet, que c’est bien 
volontairement qu’il n’y a nulle conduite dans ses pieces, nul lien 
entre les scénes, nulle préparation des événmens; que les entrées et 
les sorties n’y sont point motivées; que l’intrigue se denoue quelque- 
fois au premier acte, quelquefois au second, ce qui n’empeche pas la 
piéce d’aller jusqu’au cinquiéme. . . . . 

“ Les descriptions sont tantét de localités, tantét de cérémonies 
religieuses tantét de combats, ici de choses de ce monde, la de 
choses de l’enfer. Dans les descriptions je comprends les récits, 
parceque ces récits décrivent longuement soit les souffrances des per- 
sonnages du drame, soit leurs fureurs, soit leurs morts violentes, 

‘* Les déclamations sont tantét des dialogues, tantét des mono- 
logues. Dans les dialogues, deux personnages soutiennent deux 


* Dram. Lit. i, 295. + Gesch. der Alten-u- Neuen, Lit, i, 
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théses philosophiques contraire, par exemple: Antigone pretend 
qu’il y a de la vertu & survivre a ses malheurs; C&dipe qu’il n’y a 
que de la sottise. Dans les monologues c'est un personnage qui 
analyse sa situation, ou qui fait une priére aux divinités infernales, 
ou qui chante les douceurs de l’obscurité, ou qui developpe un 
théme stoicien. 

‘* Les sentences sont le fonds commun des déclamations, dialogues 
ou monologues. Aux raisons tirées des faits particuliers les person- 
nages ajoutent des raisons générales qui se résument en un vers, 

uelquefois en un démi-vers. Ces raisons sont tantét vraies tantét 
ausses, mais toujours froides et trop absolues pour la situation de 
celui qui les invoque. Tous les heros, et héroines, enfans, vieil- 
lards, jeunes filles, femmes, dieux, déesses, magiciennes, prodiguent 
ces sentences. Tous parlent avec concision et dans un style dog- 
matique, tournant leur propre opinion en une sentence absolue et 
universelle.” 

M. Nisard subsequently gives a valuable and clever analysis 
and comparison of the Gidipus of Sophocles with the CEdipus 
of Seneca; but the selection of Sophocles, and of his best tra- 
gedy, though well adapted to illustrate the difference between 
a drama and an oration, is an unfair one to Seneca, who more 
resembles Euripides.* 

The reader has now the tragedies of Seneca placed in their 
true light, and can look at them and judge for himself—we will 
stereotype no new opinion—enough if we quote one passage, 
which has always appeared to us conceived in the intense 
spirit of our old dramatists. It is at the close of the Gdipus, 
when that unhappy king is left with the corpse of his mother 
on the ground, and his eyes torn out with his own frantic hands ; 
after addressing Apollo, and accusing him of his misfortunes, 
he determines to leaves Thebes—the scene of his incest and 
misery: he feels his way forward for a pace or two, when he 
arrests his steps for fear of stumbling against his mother ! 

“« Siste—ne in matrem incidas !” 


This is very grand and pathetic, and in the highest dramatic 
spirit. 

But a more interesting inquiry for our present ype is the 
reason of these tragedies being writteff for public readings, 
rather than for the stage. M. Nisard has a long section on the 
causes why vy: was not possible at Rome, which, though 
ingenious, we think imperfect and one-sided. He takes Athens 
as the standard of illustration, and, examining the history of 
the Greek drama, he finds its conditions to have been impos- 





* See Lessing, Werke, xi, 122, for a comparison of Euripides with Seneca. 
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sible at Rome. Herein lies the error, unless he could have 
shown (what we have before attempted) that Rome could not 
possess other than a literature of imitation, consequently a 
drama imitated from the Greek. He distinguishes the con- 
ditions of Greek tragedy into, “ 1° Conditions littéraires ; 
2° Conditions politiques et religieuses; 3° Conditions de 
meeurs.” Of these three the third only is to the point. He 
finds the Greek tragedy to have been preceded by the Homeric 
epos, from which all its materials were drawn—in it he sees 
the two first conditions. 


“ Tout vient d’Homére ; la grande querelle de I’Tliade, qui se pro- 

longe jusque dans les postérites des rois est toujours l’unique fond 
des tragedies. Les tragiques n’ont eu a inventer ni les hommes, ni 
les mceurs; ils les ont recueillis dans Homére.” 
This is doubly erroneous ; all the subjects are not from Homer ; 
e.g. Persians, Prometheus, Seven against Thebes, Heraclida, 
Trachinia, &c.; and the characters taken from Homer are often 
varied. M. Nisard further observes— 

“Rome n’avait pas dans son passé les élémens d’un drame na- 
tional. La Gréce avait des origines, des epopées, des mythes, des 
legendes, une histoire inepuisable 4 laquelle les dieux avaient con- 


curru par égale moitié avec les hommes; Rome n’avait rien de tout 


cela. En fait de dieux Rome n’avait que d’importés ; en fait de 
demidieux, elle présente son Romulus fort suspéct.” 

This appears to us a confusion of reasoning, arising from his 
having taken the Greek drama as the sole possible standard ; 
and all his specious reasoning is blown into atoms by the irre- 
sistible artillery of facts. Where was the epos or national his- 
tory from which Shakspeare, Racine, Schiller, Alfieri, &c., 
drew their drama? Where, except in that universal epopee of 
human passion which every dramatist has read with tearful eyes 
and intense sympathy ?* 

The reason, we take it, lies deeper. We before asserted that 
the Romans at this period could not produce a poet; we will 
now apply —Po to the drama, and show how the epoch 
repulsed it. M. Nisard himself admirably says— 

‘“‘ Le drame n’est l’ceuvre littéraire la plus indigéne et la plus ori- 
ginale d’un pays que parcequ’il ne peut pas se faire sans le peuple, 
et parceque il faut que le peuple le debatte en plein théatre. On 
peut faire sans le peuple toute une trés belle littérature d’imitation— 
moins le drame.” 


True; and the Roman public were not fitted for the drama. 





* Besides, had there been the poet and the public, what a glorious dra- 
matic history was theirs! and how succeeding poets have resorted to it! 
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Processions, or exaggerated scenic exhibitions, alone pleased 
their tastes. Pomp, vulgar, glittering pomp,they could under- 
stand; but how could they understand pathos? After their 
brutified minds had once been stimulated with the fights of 
wild beasts and of gladiators, how were they to be moved by 
imaginary woes? Having seen the gladiator stabbed in earnest, 
what excitement could there be in seeing a pretended murder? 
During that awful period when the whole empire was acting a 
bloody, bombastic, dream-like, fantastic melodrama, how were 
its actors to be touched with the plaints of an Antigone or Pro- 
metheus? In that licentious city, when, at the fetes of Flora, 
the noble Roman ladies rushed about the streets, stark naked, 
with their hair floating in wild disorder ; when actresses stripped 
themselves on the stage on being incited thereto by the pit— 
in that city who could sympathise with the chastity of Hippo- 
lytus, or the heroic self-sacrifice of Alcestis? When incest 
and matricide were the crimes of emperors, how could the peo- 
ple sympathise with the tremendous horror and despair of an 
(Edipus? If anything in the sublime Greek drama could have 
touched them, it would have been the Philoctetes, and there it 
would not have been the betrayed friendship, his pitiable but 
sublime solitude—aotxov evcouxnoryv—the pathos of his delight at 
again hearing the sound of his countrymen’s voices—no, it 
would have been the physical agony of his wounded foot, which 
made him roll upon the ground, and utter those piercing accents 
of woe ! 

And this is proved by Plautus, the successful dramatist. 
The public, who delighted in dancing elephants, as M. Nisard 
observes, would also find pleasure in the tricks of sharpers, the 
loves of prostitutes, the cries of women in labour, the disap- 

ointments of misers, and the greediness of valets—especially 
if the writer uses the language and patois of the people.* 
Horace tells us that there were some attempts at national tra- 
gedy, wherein the imitation of the Greeks was relinquished, 
and domestic subjects treated. 


‘¢ Nil intentatum nostri liquere poéte : 
Nec minimum meruere decus, vestigia greca 
Ausi deserere, et celebrare domestica facta.” + 





* Was it cutting irony of Cicero to call Plautus a model of elegance and 
ingenious wit? ‘“ Duplex omnino est jocandi genus: unum illiberale, 
petulans, flagitiosum, obscenum; alterum elegans, urlbanum, ingeniosum 
Jfacetum. Quo genere Plautus noster,” &c.—De Offc, i, 29.—Or was Plau- 
tus in that obscene age reallya model of purity? See how our old dramatists 
compliment each other on being free from the obscenity of others, even 
asserting that their plays could excite no blush on a maiden’s cheek ! 

t+ Ars. Poet, v, 285. 
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These attempts were unsuccessful; Horace attributes it to 
the idleness of the poets preventing the necessary dime labor et 
mora—diligent polishing and correcting. But this is the rea- 
soning of a scholar and laborious writer, not of a philosopher. 
Did the polished verse and elegant diction of Terence avail ? 
Among the é/ite—not with the public.* 

The tragedies of Seneca have all been translated or para- 
phrased into French. Ludovico Dolce rendered eight of them 
into Italian according to Lessing ;+ but Ginguénéy says that 
four of them, viz., ‘ Jocasta,’ ‘Iphigenia,’ ‘Hecuba,’ and 
‘ Medea,’ were imitated from Euripides, and that only two—the 
‘Agamemnon’ and ‘ Thyestes’—were from Seneca. Ginguéné 
here obviously overlooks the Ercole Furioso (Hercules Fureus), 
which is a mere translation from Seneca. Salfi (Saggio Storico 
Crit. del. Commedia Ital.) in his notices of Dolce, is silent on the 
point. Into English they were rendered by Heywood, Nevyle, 
Nuce, Studely, and Newton,|| but were never acted. 


Persius or Stoicism and the Stoics, and Juvenal or Declama- 
tion, are two excellent portions of our author’s inquiry ; and we 
heartily admire his conscientious boldness in breaking up 
those opinions so long set up in type, respecting their merits. 
With unpitying wit and logic he combats the immense, but 
undeserved reputation of Persius, and robs him of all the 
“blushing honours” which commentators have showered so 
“thick upon him ;” the daw has been detected, and his pea- 
cock-feathers mercilessly torn from him. 

“ Pérse présentait- aux commentateurs,” he wittily insinuates, 
‘tout l’attrait d’une enigme a déchiffrer; ceux qui l’ont deviné ou 
ont cru le déviner ont trouvé Pérse admirable; c’est tout simple : 
ils ne pouvaient pas s’étre donné tant de peine pour arriver 4 du 
vide !” 

Queen Elizabeth truly characterised him as “crabstick Per- 


9? 


The passive echo of that solemn farce which was got up at 
Rome under the title of ‘Stoicism’§—the writer without a 
single idea of his own, and most of those he obtained from 
others false; who destitute of observation or acute analysis, 
which should feed the bilious wit of satire—Persius, the com- 





* See Baden, De Causis Neglect. Roman. Tragedia, and Fred. Schlegel 
Alten ii Neuen Lit., i. + Werke, xi, 152. 

t Hist. Lit. d’ Italie, vi, 78 || Collier, Hist. Dram. Poet, iii, 14. 

§ All the Stoics were not quacks—Marcus Aurelius for example—but 
Stoicism was a quackery, anda more or less conscious quackery in most of 
its professors. 


Vor. XXXVIII. No. 1. E 
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mented, admired Persius, was obliged to have recourse to the 
facile tricks of obscurity and owl-eyed gravity, fantastic tor- 
turing of language and blustering loudness, to attract atten- 
tion. Persius had nothing of the satirist but the bile. He was 
one of a numerous class ; unable. to stand with dignity or 
elegance on his feet, he turned them up in the air, and standing 
on his head, bade the world admire! Persius has every fault 
which a writer’can have, except insincerity : want of ideas, of 
observation, of wit, of. imagination, of music, of style. His 
language is obscure and corrupt, and his rhythm perfectly ludi- 
crous ; his verses are the gaspings of a premature and asthma- 
tic muse, and Mr Alfred Jingle (in ‘ Pickwick’) would have 
despaired at ever attaining the exquisite propriety of jerk, the 
charm of compression, to be found in Persius. Take as an 
example, from the fifth satire,— 


“ Mané, piger, stertis: surge! inquit Avaritia; eia 
Surge. Negas; instat: surge, inquit. Non queo. Surge. 
Et quid agam? Rogitas!” &c. 


In blaming a bad poet he says that he did not thump his 


desk enough, and his verses do not betoken the bitten nails of 
laborious meditation. 


** Nec pluteum czdit, nec demorsos sapit ungues.” 


Had Persius bitten his nails to the quick, he would never 
have been a poet. His obscurity is pure wilfulness; it is the 
gravity of an ass, conscious that if he speak he must bray. 
Casaubon’s notion of its being “se defendendo” for fear of 
Nero, is worthy of a commentator ! 

As no one, whatever his admiration, ever discovered Persius 
to have liveliness or observation, many have discoursed with 
pleasing fervour on his “lessons of morality,” and we were 
surprised to find Dryden awed into a similar opinion ; thus he 
does not hesitate to say that ‘‘ what Persius teaches might be 
taught from pulpits.”* Butthe truth is, Persius was not only 
a pupil of the empty Stoics, Palemon Rhemmius and Flaccus, 
but his very denunciations are vague generalities, without 
force, truth, or point; he knew nothing of the vices he was 
decrying,—he knew nothing except upon hearsay, and spent 
his short life amongst rhetoricians, stoics, and parchments. 
Yet there is something unspeakably melancholy in the picture 
of this young man’s life: weak and sickly of body; chaste, 
gentle and generous of mind ; loving the good and noble, but 





* Essay on Satire. 
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seeing them only in imagination ; living amidst evéry species 
of corruption and debauchery, physical and intellectual ; hear- 
ing daily, hourly, of things which ‘must have wrung his heart, 
and having no better wisdom, no more elevated philosophy upon 
which to rest his aching head, from which to draw consolation, 
than the arid, pompous, and most absurd stoicism taught by 
the professors. ‘There he was, with faculties which might have 
ripened under better influences into fruit, and a heart to sustain 
them, placed in the hot-bed of sophism, and forced into a 
maturity which was death. But Persius had one great virtue 
—sincerity. 

If Juvenal wanted anything to complete him as a satirist, it 
was this greatest of qualities—sincerity. A startling asser- 
tion, we are aware, and M. Nisard, who is the first we have met 
with to make it openly, admits that ona first consideration he 
seems to be one suffering with insupportable indignation the 
misery of seeing his countrymen so degraded by vice ; but ona 
profounder study, it becomes evident that all this indignation 
is of the head, not of the heart—that it is a mere habit of decla- 
mation. M. Nisard adduces, in proof of this, that Martial, who 
was his intimate friend, has addressed three epigrams to Juve- 
val, in all of which there are the grossest impurities ; further, 
that Juvenal 


“Ne se taisait pas scrupule de hanter le quartier bruyant de 
a! ‘ . . . . 
Suburra, ot demeuraient les courtisanes, ni de se fatiguer sur le 
grand et le petit Celius, & faire sa cour aux grands, ni d’eventer son 
visage avec le pan de son toge, au seuil de leurs palais.” 
Moreover, he often betrays himself— 


*‘Soit par une conclusion moqueuse et froide qui termine un 
morceau de passion, soit par quelque trait déclamatoire qui glace 
tout a coup l’indignation du lecteur ;” 
and lastly, that he mocks at the gods in the very satire (XIII) 
in which he attributes all the evils on earth to contempt for the 
gods! To these we will add another reason. He himself tells 
us that ‘‘fecit indignatio versus’—but indignation at what? 
At the crimes and vices of his age? So he would have us 
believe ;- we, however, for one, ‘‘doot the fact.” He did not 
begin to write till he was forty—a late period, except for a 
philosopher : what, then, was his indignation about all these 
forty years? One is tempted to believe, from his minute fami- 
liarity with the vices he decries, and from a certain gusto of 
description, that he joined in them as freely as another during 
his “ hot and lusty youth;” but, arrived at an age of satiety, 
they presented themselves as goo? subjects for declamation. 
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Examine his satires closely, and you will detect an air of trick 
about them very different from the earnestness of Persius, or 
the insouciance of Horace. They may be illustrated by those 
celebrated speeches of Marc Antony,* which are fine instances 
of oratorical passion substituted for passionate oratory. Shak- 
speare’s art, which never deserts him, has here achieved what 
Antony himself would have wished to achieve. The calm 
spectator, however, sees through the calculated oratory which 
feigns “a fine passion.” 


“ Juvénal,” says M. Nisard, “ se sert peu de la forme du dialogue: 
il enseigne, il declame, comme du haut d’une chaire; il soutient une 
thése 4 la maniére des rhéteurs; il déploie un art infini qui éblouit 
et qui fatigue ; il applique la pompe de Yepopée aux choses les plus 
vulgaires, et il est si grave, jusque dans ses obscénités, qu’on voit 
bien qu’il ne s’y plait pas comme a des souvenirs de libertinage, 
mais comme a des fagons nouvelles de montrer son art.” 


Juvenal, nevertheless, has the power of invective with a 
greater air of sincerity than any other satirist. His lines some- 
times roll over the mind like the music ofa great poet. Hence 
none but Dryden among translators has done him justice. 
Dryden’s rhythm, power, and gusto fitted him for the task, 
and he sometimes exceeds his original in wit as well as in 
obscenity. The opening of the sixth satire is so fine in both 
that it is difficult to award a preference. 

*¢ In Saturn’s reign, at Nature’s early birth 
There was a thing called chastity on earth.” 


Juvenal, with greater gravity, says,— 
“Credo pudicitiam Saturno rege moratam 
In terris.” 


The “‘credo” with which this opens has infinite gusto. But 
we will not detain the reader by criticisms on a poet so well 
known and appreciated. 


Martial, or the Life of a Poet, is one of the best of these 
études. In it he not only graphically paints the life of the 
literary man under the emperors, but also completely rescues 
Martial from the charges of having flattered the living Domi- 
tian, and outraged him when dead ; and he softens the objec- 
tion to his obscenity by a reference to the manners of the time; 
and from his universal popularity contends that these passages 
could not have been regarded as anything more than gaudri- 





* Julius Caesar, act iii, scene 3. 
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oles. Pliny, certainly, in his strange mention of Martial, takes 
no notice of any such defect. 

_ “Erathomo,” he says, ‘‘ingeniosus, acutus, acer, et qui plurimum 
in scribendo et salis haberet et fellis nec candoris minus.’”’* 


Martial himself has the assurance to say that even young girls 
might read him! His doctrine is curious : 


‘* Innocuos censura potest permittere lusus : 
Lasciva est nobis pagina, ‘vita proba est.’’+ 


This has been frequently reiterated by those whose writings 
wanted an excuse, and could only get this one. Don Tomas 
de las Torres, in the preface to his amatory poems, seriously 
contends (or pretends to do so) that if an author’s morals be 
pure it signifies nothing what his books may be. 

“Con tal que las costumbres de un autor sean puras y castas 
importa muy poco que no sean iguale severas sus obras.” 


Nevertheless, as Shelley so energetically says, ‘‘ obscenity is 
blasphemy against the divine beauty in life ;” and neither 
Martial nor Las Torres will ever persuade us to the contrary. 
M. Nisard has, however, a great liking for Martial, and de- 
fends him stoutly on every score. In these pages we have a 
mournful but striking account of the life which the poet must 
lead when forced to look to other patrons than the public. In 
Rome, unless the poet had a competence or lucrative office, he 
was in a false position; he could not live by his pen, for there 
was no public to purchase his works. What, then, was his 
alternative ?—Either burn his books and turn to a trade, or 
else become the flatterer of the Emperor and courtiers, who 
alone constituted his public. Without too severe a moral 
scrutiny, we may ask, what is the effect of reading Dryden’s 
prefaces and dedications? Is there any flattery more servile ? 
is there any greater prostration before the patron in Martial ?¢ 





* Plin. Epist., lib. iiii—It is to be observed, however, that this praise 
was given on the occasion of Martial’s having written some verses to him, of 
which he is then speaking to his friend. Besides, as we have seen in a for- 
mer note, contemporary opinions are of no value on this point, for the fas- 
tidiousness of one age becomes the pruriency of the next. Martial is filthy 
to us, but he may have been commonplace to the Romans, to whom his 
filth was but soot to a chimney-sweeper. 

+ Ep. i, 5. 

t Or to take an example from our own century: Dr Francklin, in the 
dedication of his translation of Sophocles to the Prince Regent, in complain- 
ing of the neglect that poet has received in this country, observes, “but 
Sophocles seems purposely to have waited for the present happy opportunity 
of making his first appearance amongst us under the patronage of your 
Royal Highness ; a circumstance which has made him ample retribution 
for all former slight and neglect of him.” Sophocles rejoicing in the 
patronage of George IV! 
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Was it not in either case inevitable? Must they not have 
flattered or starved? A sad alternative, it is true, but the 
indignity should not be visited on the poet. In our own days 
this alternative does not exist, so we may, the meanest of us, 
button up our coats with an intensity of independence, and 
remain “highly respectable.” In Martial’s day, Petronius 
said you might know a poet by his threadbare toga, and Mar- 
tial expresses the same. The poverty of poets, however, 
though still a standing joke, has become an obsolete fact: 
authors have become an honoured, sometimes even wealthy 
race. In Germany and France they are important personages 
in the Government ; even in our country they are respected. It 
may do, therefore, for them ‘‘ suspendere naso” at their brothers 
in past times, and become rhetorically heroic about “ indepen- 
dence,” “ majesty of mind,” “‘ never stooping,” &c., but to a 
candid criticism these disreputable brothers stand excused and 
deplored. Think of Martial, whose name was in every mouth, 
—who was read throughout the empire,*—to whom statues 
were erected,—who sent epigraphs to his friends to place 
under his portraits,}—who dined with the Emperor, and sat on 
the same bench as the aristocracy, and who was himself a man 
of rank (the Emperor having paid for his flatteries in honours, 
not money),—think of him at the same time poor, humiliated, 
obliged to mock his own poverty, not to appear to suffer from 
it, and yet begging for food, for raiment, for money, with a 
half-serious, half-jesting air, in case he should be refused ;— 
and then wonder at his flatteries! Moreover, as M. Nisard 
proves, Martial only praises those things in the Emperor in 
themselves praiseworthy—never crimes; he exaggerates the 
importance of any good action in an hyperbolical strain— 
never honours a bad one. Those who think he ought never to 
have flattered at all we answer in the words of our author, that 
for Martial— 


«Tl fallait végéter sous les combles d’une’maison ; en porter la 
clef sur soi, user sa tunique jusqu’d la corde: il fallait aller dés le 
matin sa sportule sous le bras, recevoir de l’intendant d’un patron 
quelques pitces de monnoie, et, pour une si misérable paie, lui faire 
cortége tout le jour comme 4 un Empereur; il fallait vivre d’au- 
ménes, aller manger en cachette, dans quelque coin du marché, des 

Oissons rances et des legumes crus, et pourtant savoir qu’on etait 
. et admiré jusqu’aux confins du monde romain; ou bien il fallait 
s’addresser 4 César: et comment s’addresser & César sans le flatter?” 


It is indeed a sad spectacle, this life of Martial! What sad- 
der than to see the aristocracy of mind crouching servile before 





* Ep. lid. xi, 3. , {| Ep. lid. ix, 1. 
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the aristocracy of wealth? And yet, we repeat, Martial has 
more excuses than many a less reprobated man; he, at least, 
was bent down by the fierce instincts of five hungry senses ; he 
mixed with the nobles; he had their privileges, but he knew 
not where to get to-morrow’s dinner; he was a ‘“ toady,” 
impelled thereto by want; — but alas! how many have we 
seen, with equal talents, become “toadies” to the great, and 
from no more pressing cause than their own diseased vanity of 
moving in the “ first circles !” 

We have no space to follow M. Nisard in his interesting 
details on the epoch of Martial, but refer the reader to him and 
his excellent, though partial critique. 


Lucain, ou la Décadence, forms the last and by far the most 
comprehensive subject of M. Nisard’s inquiry; in it he has 
given a biography of the poet ; a long and conscientious criti- 
cism on the ‘ Pharsalia,’ and on the nature and tendency of 
epic poetry at that epoch ; a comparison of that period with the 
present one in France; and finally, a laborious, learned, and 
most useful analysis of the first four cantos of the ‘ Pharsalia.’ 
As itis impossible for us, just at the close of our article, to fol- 
low him through this inquiry, we shall merely throw together an 
observation or two towards the clearing away of some critical 
rubbish which the subject, in rolling over the vast field of time, 
has necessarily accumulated. 

Corneille, as is well known, admired Lucan more than Virgil, 
—a natural consequence of his own poetry, which is only great 
in passages; but the world at large have not been of his 
Opinion. Posterity, indeed,—the most infallible of critics, 
because the most unbiassed by personal predilections, because 
instinctively appropriating that only of which it has need— 

osterity has condemned Lucan to comparative oblivion. He 
ives but to scholars; he has passages, no doubt, as fine as 
any in Latin poetry, descriptions as picturesque and flights as 
beld. But passages do not form poems ; poets do not think in 
italics. The creative harmony and the sustained feeling which 
characterise true poetry was wanting in Lucan. Peele, Greene, 
Middleton, Deckar, and others of our dramatists, were magni- 
ficent in passages, but incompetent to the production of a 
whole; they have been pushed aside only to be consulted by 
the curious. It is not the Hierocles brick, but the proportioned 
house, which pesterity regards and values. 

To regard the ‘ Pharsalia’ as an epic, in the Homeric accep- 
tation, would—to use the words of Dr Johnson on some play 
of Shakspeare’s,—“ be wasting criticism on unresisting imbe- 
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cility; on faults too gross for agyravation, too evident. for 
detection.” It is an historical poem, like the ‘ Araucana’ of 
Ercilla, except that it does not, like that poem, strictly record 
the truth. Quinctilian says,— 


‘¢ Lucanus ardens et concitatus et sententiis clarissimus et, ut ita 
dicam, magis oratoribus quam poetis adnumerandus ;”* 


but this, though a good antithesis, is an incorrect description. 
M. Nisard says of the ‘ Pharsalia,’ ° 


*‘Ou n’en apércoit pas le but; ou y trouve tantét un Pompéien, 
qui écrit un pamphlet en vers contre César; tantét un ami et un 
disciple de Caton qui ne ménage guére plus le gendre que le beau 
pére; tantdt un sceptique qui ne croit ni 4 Caton, ni 4 Pompée, ni a 
César, ni aux vieilles lois, ni a la liberté, ni aux dieux; tantét un 
fataliste, qui ne voit dans les événemens'que les coups de fortune ; 
tantét une poéte qui trouve son compte a dire le vrai comme le faux, 
et qui se decide pour l’un ou I’autre, non pas d’aprés ses convictions, 
mais d’aprés ce qu’il en peut tirer de développemens poétiques; qui 
par exemple met sans facon les anecdotes du camp de César dans le 
camp de Pompée, prete aux Pompéiens les belles mortes des 
Césariens, fait des scenes, des drames avec des actions insignifi- 
cantes, et convertit des pauvres soldats en heros.” 


Lucan also has been accused of having exalted the Emperor 
(Nero), and afterwards degraded him. 


‘**Tt excites astonishment,” says F. Schlegel, ‘‘ and even disgust, 
to remark how he stoops to flatter that odious tyrant, in expressions 
the meanness of which amounts to a crime.” + 


And this is natural on a first view, as we always associate the 
name of Nero with that of every atrocity, forgetting that (like 
our own Henry VIII) whatever his pampered self-will and 
satiated senses might have subsequently made him, his early 
life was one of the greatest promise. We may say of Nero’s 
virtues what M. Nisard so finely says of his verses:— 


“Tl a barbouillé de tant de sang ses poésies qu’il ne s’est pas 
méme trouvé un commentateur pour en déchiffer les titres.” 


Nor must it be forgotten that Lucan was a fellow-pupil with 
Nero, under his uncle Seneca, and that an early friendship 
and rivalry existed between them ;—this rivalry was afterwards 
destined to make them enemies, when Lucan would not con- 
sent to withdraw his claims for the laurel-crown, but roused 
the Emperor’s jealousy by the unheard-of and disloyal practice 





* Inst. Or. xi, 90 ; see also De Causis Corrup. Eloquen. apud Tacitum, 20, 
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of writing better verses than his Emperor! Nevertheless, 
there was a period of friendship between them—when Lucan’s 
feelings expressed themselves by ardent flatteries, and Nero’s 
by places and honours. Both young, ambitious, clever, and 
self-willed, they could not long agree. Lucan, carried away 
by his vanity, would not write worse than the Emperor ; 
the public, enchanted with his verses, forgot for a moment 
everything but their delight ; the Emperor saw his friend pre- 
ferred to himself, and forbade him in future to read in public! 
From that moment they became enemies. 

Now it has been conjectured with great plausibility that the 
first three books of the ‘ Pharsalia,’ wherein alone Nero is 
a were.composed during the first five years of that 

mperor’s reign,—when he had given the warmest expectations 
of future greatness ; and that the last seven books were written 
after the tyrant had shown himself as such,* when Lucan’s 
love of liberty had become sharpened by his hatred to Nero. 
To this must be added, that each of the first cantos having been 
recited and circulated soon after composition, whatever changes 
Lucan’s opinions might have undergone, his works could not 
be corrected by them. We too often forget that the process of 
publishing was very different in those days from that in our 
own, and that as ‘second editions” were never heard of, there 
could be no modification of a former statement, except in a 
subsequent work. Now all the cantos of the ‘ Pharsalia’ are 
to be regarded as separate pamphlets, and contradictory 
opinions are recorded in them without affecting the morality of 
the author. 

We here take our grateful leave of M. Nisard, whose work 
merits the attention of every scholar and critic. It is a pro- 
found view of a neglected portion of the history of literature, 
and may be classed as an offspring of the modern school of 
history, whose labours in the field of humanity are daily 
becoming more appreciated: it is an attempt to resuscitate a 
portion of the life of the past—of that past which we can never 
contemplate without melancholy, relieved by the hopes which 
spring from its ashes of a glorious future,—of that past whose 
meanest monuments are cherished by us with a not unphiloso- 
phic veneration, and whose intellectual history is enwoven with 
all our associations. These études should form the accompa- 
niment to every study of the History of the Decline and Fall ; 
for in it we read those portions of the moral and intellectual 





* Compare Bihr’s Geschichte der Rémischen, Lit, 143. 
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conditions which historians mostly omit. M. Nisard promises 
a similar work on the prose writers of that epoch if the present 
one be encouraged ; but seven long years have elapsed since 
these études were published, and we have no indication of the 
other: are, then, his countrymen indifferent? or are his hours 
occupied in arid journalism? If a friendly cheer from this 
side of the aint “ cette grande cette insolénte Angle- 
terre”—will encourage him to proceed, we are sure that when 
his book is known here he will have it. G. H. L. 








Arr. III.—1. Court and Times of Frederick the Great. Edited 
by Thomas Campbell, Esq. H. Colburn. 


2. Friederich der Grosse und seine Widersacher, eine Jubelschrift 
(Frederick the Great and his Adversaries: a Jubilee Memo- 
rial). By K. F. Koppen. 1840. 


3. Geschicte Friederichs des Grossen (History of Frederick the 
Great). By Francis Kugler. With 500 original designs by 
Adolph Menzel. 1840. 


M[PHE character of Frederick the Great has of late been much 

canvassed in Germany, and it must be confessed that his 
detractors have abundant evidence to show that his fame as a 
general rests upon a much better foundation than his reputation as 
a Christian statesman and philanthropist. The eulogists of 
Frederick cannot defend the exclusion of Catholics from nearly 
all the civil offices of state, his severe-treatment of the Jews, 
his abominable recruiting system, and many abuses of power com- 
mitted during his reign worthy only of an absolute and barbarous 
despotism. 

When the celebrated Jew philosopher, Mendelsohn, was pro- 
posed as member of the Academy of Berlin, Frederick struck his 
name out of the list of candidates, with the memorandum, 
“* Neither Jew nor priest shall ever be amember of my academy.” 
A young recruit having cut off two of his fingers to avoid mili- 
tary service, he was condemned to a severe flogging, in addition 
to two years hard labour in a fortress. One of the officers, 
urged by feelings of humanity, interceded for him with the King, 
in order, at least, to delay the execution of the sentence until 
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after his recovery from his self-inflicted tortures, adding, at the 
same time, that the culprit’s father, a venerable man of eighty 
years of age, had offered to substitute another recruit if the 

unishment of his son were remitted; to which representation 
Frederick is said to have replied, ‘ Quelle faiblesse ! (what weak- 
ness!) the law must have its course, and an example must be 
made.” In the famous battle of Colin, he is said to have called 
out to his soldiers, when urging them on to a seventh attack, 
‘“‘ Do you wish to live for ever, you dogs?” A secular clergy- 
man at Glatz, named Faulhaber, was hanged, and Farber, the 
governor of Spandau, was beheaded, on the authority of a mere 
cabinet order by the King, and without any previous examination 
by the proper legal authorities. ‘These, and many other acts of 
a similar nature, were certainly not to be expected from a 
monarch deserving to be called ‘“‘ Great.” But, to enable the 
reader to judge fairly and impartially of the real merits of the 
case, Frederick must be tried by the standard of his own times, 
and the circumstances of his early education, and the spirit of 
his power and government, must be properly understood before 
a correct estimate can be formed. 

The faults of severity in Frederick’s character are sufficiently 
accounted for by the martinet discipline to which he was sub- 
jected in youth. In reading the life of his father, Frederick 
William, the wonder is, not that the son should occasionally give 
way to the impulse of passion, but that he did not grow up a 
savage. No conduct could weil be more brutal than the treatment 
by Frederick William of his children when thwarted in some 
favourite object. ‘Take the following as an instance. 

“ As soon as he saw the Prince he collared him, tore up his hair 
by the root, and struck him in the face with the knob of his stick 
till the blood streamed from his nose. ‘ Never,’ exclaimed Frederick 
with smothered rage, ‘ did the face of a Brandenburg suffer such in- 
dignity.’ Colonels Von Waldow and Rochow interfered to prevent 
further violence, and begged permission to remove the Prince into 
another boat, which was at length granted. His sword was taken 
from him, and from that moment he was treated as a state criminal. 

* * * * * 

‘In these dispositions they arrived at Wesel. The King went on 
before; the Prince followed with his two keepers. On reaching 
the Bridge of Boats, at the entrance of that town, he begged those 
pes: to permit him to alight, that he might not be known. 

ot aware of his intention, they granted him this trifling favour. 
No sooner was he out of the chaise than he set off running as fast as 
he could: he was stopped by a strong guard under Lieut.-Colonel 
Borck, whom the King had sent to meet him, and conducted to the 
Town-house, contiguous to that where his Majesty lodged. Nota 
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word was said to the King’ about this last attempt. - Next day the 
Commandant, Major-General Von der Mosel, who had raised him- 
self to that rank by his bravery and merit, was ordeged to bring the 
Prince before his Majesty. ‘Why would you have run away ? he 
asked in a furious tone.‘ Beeause,’ replied the Prince firmly, ‘ you 
have not treated me like your son, but like ‘a base slave.’—‘ Then 
you are an infamous deserter, who have nt honovr.’—‘I have as 
much as you,’ rejoined the Prince; ‘I have done no more than I 
have heard you say a hundred times that you would have done were 
you in my place.’- The King, incensed in the highest degrée by this 
answer, drew his sword, and would have run him through, had not 
General Mosel, perceiving his design, stepped between thein to pre- 
vent the blow. ‘If, sire,’ said he, seizing the King’s arm, .‘ you 
must have blood, stab me; my old earcase is not good for much: 
but spare your son!’ These words checked his fury, and he ordered 
the Prince to be taken back into the*house.”* 


The Queen and princess, from their friendly disposition towards 
Frederick, were treated with similar and, if possible, still greater 
barbarity. 


“The Queen was by herself in the King’s apartment when he 
entered. As soon as he saw her he cried,—‘ Your good-for-nothing 
son is no more; he is dead !’"—*‘ What!’ exclaimed the Queen, ‘can 
you have had the barbarity to murder him ?’"—* Yes, I tell you,’ re- 
joined the King; ‘but I want the portfolio.’ The Queen went to 
fetch it. I availed myself of that moment to see her : she was almost 
frantic, and never ceased crying, ‘Good God!—my son! my son!’ 
I fell fainting into the arms of Madame de Sonsfeld. As soon as 
the Queen had delivered the portfolio to the King, he tore it in 
pieces, and took out the letters, which he carried away. The Queen 
seized this opportunity to come into the room where I was: I had 
revived. She related what had passed, exhorting me to be firm. 
Ramen somewhat raised our hopes, by assuring the Queen that she 
knew from very good authority that my brother was alive. Mean- 
while, the King came back. We all hastened to him to kiss his 
hand ; but no sooner did he set eyes on me than, inflamed with rage 
and fury, he turned quite black in the face, his eyes glared, and he 
foamed at the mouth. ‘Infamous blackguard,’ said he to me, 
‘darest thou appear in my presence? Go, te thy scoundrel of a 
brother company!’ As he thus spoke, he seized me with one hand, 
and gave me several blows with his fist inethe face, one of which, 
upon the temple, was so violent that it knocked me backwards; and 
I should have split my skull against a corner of the wainscot if 
Madame de Sonsfeld had not caught hold of my dress. The King, 
unable to control himself, would have struck me again and trampled 
upon me, but was prevented by the Queen, my brothers and sisters, 
and the other persons present. They surrounded me, and thus 


* ¢ Life of Frederick the Great,’ vol. i, p. 296. Colburn. 
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; ove time to Mesdames Kemecke and’ Sonsfeld to lift me up and 


place me in a chair in the embrasure of a window which was close 
by. Seeing that I got no better, they dispatched one of my sisters for 
a glass of water and a smelling-bottle, by which means they some- 
what revived me. I reproached them for the trouble they took 
with me, as death would have been.infinitely preferable to life in the 
then state of things.” . * * ; 


When Frederick ascended the throne a large standing army 
was necessary to’sustain his power. Eyen his- father seems to 
have been instinctively impressed with the necessity for keeping 
up a large and effective standing army, having occupied nearly 
the whole-of his time in drilling, disciplining, and maintain- 
ing a superior-and effective military force, without, however, 
knowing exactly what use to make of it. Such an army could 
not always be kept in an effective state in a small kingdom as 
Prussia > was, except by the adoption of extraordinary mea- 
sures; hence the recruiting system, of the artful manceuvrings at- 
tendant on which the King could not have been ignorant. Not 
only travellers in Prussia, but even young men of the adjoin- 
ing states, were entrapped, carried off, and forced to enlist as 
soldiers. 

In an army thus composed severe discipline became abso- 
lutely indispensable, although Frederick endeavoured to imbue 
his soldiers with feelings of patriotism and principles of morality, 
and partially succeeded in his efforts, as is evident from the fact 
of his being the idol of his troops, and their superiority to all 
others both in discipline and humanity. 

The cane, however, playing a very important part in keeping 
the soldiers in proper subjection, a very strong line of demarca- 
tion was drawn Sanson the officer and the private. The 
nobility, though exempt by law from military service, pressed in 
crowds into the army, and were made officers, to the entire exclusion 
of the sons of citizens and tradesmen, although the latter were 
destined from their birth to serve in the army, and even in their 
tender childhood were forced to wear the distinguishing mark—a 
red cravat. Nor would it, indeed, have been practicable to place 
men who regarded the cane as asymbol of slavery on equal terms 
with the free nobility. The private soldiers of that age, having 
but limited notions of liberty, considered their own exclusion from 
preferment an unavoidable evil; but among the better educated 
classes of citizens the service was regarded with horror, and they 
devised all possible means of escaping it. The nobility, on the 
contrary, accustomed themselves to consider the military profes- 
sion the most exalted in the state, and looked on the civilians 
with the greatest contempt, heaping on them the grossest insults, 
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and treating them as the negroes of the southern states of the 
American Union are treated by their owners. The utmost that 
can he said in extenuation of their conduct is, that it accorded 
with the spirit of the age, though it by no means harmonised 
with Frederick’s philosophical theories. 

As a philosopher, Frederick derided the pride of birth, and the 
vanity that induced people only to reckon in their ancestral line 
those who had distinguished themselves by wisdom or bravery. 
He also spoke in very contemptuous terms of the inferior educa- 
tion of the German nobility in general, and expressed his firm 
conviction “ that everything is lost in a state where birth pre- 
vails over personal merit, and that a government doing homage 
to such absurd principles is sure, sooner or later, to experience 
the most fatal consequences from them.” Yet the same prince, 
who declared “a peasant or a beggar is as good a man as a king,” 
excluded brave and deserving soldiers from preferment solely on 
account of their plebeian extraction, and carried the prejudice so 
far as to declare “that the nobility are, upon the whole, men of 
honour, and the citizens are cowards and villains.” Carrying 
out this principle, he bestowed the higher civil offices in the king- 
dom on foreign noblemen, in preference to the distinguished and 
meritorious citizens among his own subjects. 

In the disasters which befel Prussia in 1806 we may perhaps see 
the partial accomplishment of his before-mentioned prophecy, his 
own genius and activity of mind having in a great degree delayed, 
until a later period, “ the fatal consequences a government is sure 
to experience when doing homage to such pernicious principles.” 
It was reserved for the few years succeeding those disasters saksing 
into full operation those principles of humanity and liberality of 
which Frederick was the preacher rather than the actor. Could 
he have risen from the grave in the memorable years 1813-1815, 
he would have looked with complacency at those hosts of brave 
citizen soldiers forming the Prussian lines whose existence was 
owing to the fact that the theories of humanity of him who com- 
plained “that he was not born for his age,” had been far ex- 
ceeded even in practice by the late monarch, his successor. 

Judging from the foregoing circumstances, it would appear 
almost certain that Frederick was at heart a staunch aristocrat, 
particularly as he favoured the nobility on all occasions. We 
must not, however, draw a hasty or rash conclusion. The truth 
is, Frederick was too much of an autoerat on the one hand, and 
too much of a philosopher on the other, to harbour any great pre- 
dilection for the aristocracy. In the latter character he theoreti- 
cally admitted the equal worth and merit of all classes pro- 
miscuously, while in the former capacity he looked at both the 
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nobility and citizens as the mere instruments of his arbitrary 
will. He certainly considered the nobility better fitted for the 
management of the higher functions in civil and military affairs, 
yet he was far from conceding to them any distinct authority in- 
dependent of his own, or being in the least biassed by their 
opinions. Frederick was, moreover, no friend of experimental 
reforms, and adhered, therefore, in many points, though perhaps 
reluctantly, to custom and usage, for fear of rendering matters 
worse by unsuccessful alteration. He was, in short, more a con- 
servative than an aristocrat, though he scarcely understood that 
which the misfortunes of a later day have taught, viz., that true 
conservative wisdom consists in keeping pace with the spirit of 
the age and its exigencies, and in laying open to the competition 
of merit those spheres of operation which prejudice would fain 
hallow as the sanctuary of a privileged caste. 

The question of the importance and present position in society 
of the German nobility is one of so much interest in Germany 
at the present moment, it will be excusable here to offer a few 
remarks on the subject. 

The true end and object of the French Revolution, and its im- 
mediate influence on the reforms which have since taken place 
throughout Europe, was the entire demolition of the barriers that 
previously separated the various classes of society. ‘The impru- 
dent Frenchman insisted on the /itera/ execution of that principle, 
while other nations were more just and moderate in their de- 
mands, and evinced satisfaction at an approach to equality, caused 
by abolishing those unjust privileges previously enjoyed by the 
aristocracy, and which were no less hurtful to the interests of the 
people than they were revolting to humanity. Amongst these 
reforms were the abolition of the feudal system, the grant of the 
right to possess landed property, and of filling the higher offices 
of state. The Prussian government was also not deaf to the 
remonstrances of the people. ‘The spirit of the age had pre- 
viously enforced many salutary reforms in the internal economy 
of the state, while the school of adversity had completed the rest. 
But in thus suddenly changing its political position and system 
from one extreme to the other—from absolute Conservatism to 
absolute Liberalism, acting in all matters of preferment, appoint- 
ment, and distinction, solely on the score of personal merit, the 
state had inflicted a mortal wound on the pecuniary and political 
interests of the nobility, who then lost all influence, importance, 
and even respect, in the vast stream of intellectual competition, 
and the injury they suffered was the more considerable because 
they were almost unprepared for such a change, by which they 
were affected just as the American planters would be by the sud- 
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den emancipation of their slaves. Urgent circumstances, how- 
‘ever, and the reduced state of the resources of broken Prussia, 
compelled the~nobility to suffer in silence, and wait for a more 
propitious time to seek redress and compensation. 

After the termination of the war with Napoleon, and the entire 
restoration of the Prussian power, the nobility deemed it high 
time to set up their claims for indemnification, which the Prus- 
sian government has in part responded to by now and then 
allowing family connexions to kick the beam, when the scale of 
merit was balancing between the plebeian and the aristocrat. 
On the other hand, the Liberal party in Prussia regards the 
government with much jealousy and suspicion, considering it 
favours the aristocratic candidates, to the prejudice of the citizen. 
However true this may be in a few isolated instances, where the 
influence of noble or distinguished families may not have been 
exercised in vain, it certainly cannot be cited as a systematic pro- 
ceeding, as it is well known that even latterly many of the most 
exalted offices in the state have been conferred on meritorious 
individuals of humble birth, thus clearly showing that the prin- 
ciple of exclusion is no longer acted upon. Nay, more; in the 
Prussian capital a sort of literary aristocracy of the superior 
kind has sprung up, so powerful and overbearing as to crush all 
minor talent, and it even threatens to usurp all the respect and 
distinction of the various departments of civilised life. The 
attention of the government has been called to this, and it is now 
endeavouring to equalise all competition, in order to prevent 
competent aspirants losing all chance of success, because their 
genius may be less brilliant than that of the chosen few of Par- 
nassus. ‘To effect this object with more ease, the present monarch 
contemplates the creation of a new class of nobles, probably with 
a view to counterbalance the preponderant weight and influence 
of the existing aristocracy. 

Let us now turn to Frederick’s external polity, and the wars 
connected with it. ‘The most redoubted and admired hero of his 
age, in one of his letters written during the seven years’ war, 
says— 

“The most civilised nations war with each other like ferocious 
beasts. I am ashamed of humanity, and bush for the age I live in. 
Let us not mince the matter. Philosophy and the arts now have but 
few votaries, while the bulk of the people and the inferior nobilit 
remain as nature made them—fierce animals. . . . Do you thin 
there is much pleasure in leading such a foolish life ?—to cause the 
deaths of men we know not, to see our friends and acquaintances 
fall around us day by day, to have our reputation continually ex- 
posed to the waywardness of chance, to live throughout the year in 
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turmoil and anxiety, with life and fortune always at stake. I am 
surely not insensible to the value of peace and quiet, the pleasures of 
society, and the joys of a peaceable life; nor am [I less desirous of 
happiness than other men; but philosophy teaches us to do our duty 
to our country, to shed our blood in its defence, and to sacrifice 
everything—peace of mind, nay life itself, to its welfare.” 


Who, on reading this and many other similar passages in Fre- 
derick’s writings, can withhold his admiration for the royal hero 
who found himself so constantly compelled by urgent circum- 
stances to encircle his brow with fresh laurels, the price of which 
he so pathetically lamented? But, unfortunately for Frederick, 
there is one circumstance connected with the stern circumstances 
of which he complains, that considerably lessens the sympathy 
we might otherwise feel for him; we allude to his first invasion of 
Silesia, the source and cause of the seven years’ war, for which 
nothing can be urged in extenuation, as it was evidently caused 
by sheer wanton ambition and love of conquest. In his public 
manifestos, it is true, he rested his claim to Silesia on property- 
right, because it once formed part of his ancestor’s dominions, 
though neither his father nor grandfather ever pretended to have 
any claim to it; but his private confession relative thereto is enti- 
tled to far more credit than all the reasons thus publicly alleged 
in extenuation of this act of violence. In a letter to his intimate 
friend Jordan, during that war, he says :— 

‘+ Really if people would only take the trouble to reflect, they would 
take less heed of this phantom glory, which causes them so much 
care, anxiety, and catlaing, wed forces them to spend in grief and 
travail those days of their life intended by heaven for enjoyment. 
My youthful ambition, love of glory, wilfulness, and, to conceal 
nothing from you, an undefinable, though irresistible instinct, have 
deprived me of the sweet pleasures of a quiet life, which I sacrificed 
to the gratification of seeing my name in the newspapers, and after- 
wards in the pages of history. I am a great fool, my dear friend, 
for having exchanged that tranquillity for the poor glory of preca- 
rious results. There are, however, so many follies hallowed by 
time ox custom, that I am inclined to include this among their 
number.” 


_ In his ‘ History of My Own Time,’ in enumerating the mo- 
tives by which he was urged on to complete his great undertak- 
ings, he dwells more particularly on the strong desire he had to 
raise the hermaphrodite monarchy of Prussia to the rank of a well 
established kingdom, thus mers & avowing, that ambition, and 
hot strict love of justice, gave the first impulse to that war, the 
evils whereof he so much deplored. 

Frederick’s first war, the object and fruit of which was the con- 
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auest of Silesia, must therefore be considered the first important 
link in the grand chain of his external polity, as it was his first 
voluntary political act, to which he was not urged on by circum- 
stances or laudable motives; and all his subsequent wars were 
but the necessary results of this first act of aggression. Even the 
share he bore in the first division of Poland, that indelible stain 
on the page of modern policy, may be partly excused by the 
attendant circumstances, by his actual relations with Russia and 
Austria, and the absolute necessity of strengthening Prussia by 
an increase of territory, in order to keep her power on a level 
with that of other continental monarchies. But his first invasion 
of Silesia, undertaken as it was without the slightest provocation 
or necessity, forms, as it were, the corner stone to the whole 
course of his subsequent complicated policy, and will ever render 
him obnoxious to the charge of unchivalric conduct towards the 
heiress of Austria. 

The success of his arms may inspire us with admiration 
for his military talents, and the change which the population 
of Silesia have experienced for the better may entitle him to 
praise, but can never justify his primary act of open aggres- 
sion, although it must be confessed it is rather a difficult 
task to measure national policy by the moral standard of private 
concerns. ‘That Frederick was not blind to the injustice done 
to Poland is evident from the laconic answer he gave one of 
his ministers who proposed excluding Austria from her share 
of that unhappy kingdom. ‘Ay, by all means,” was his 
reply, “let her have her share; she will then help us to bear 
the burden of public censure.” In order to judge of this affair 
in a purely political point of view, it will be necessary to take 
into consideration Frederick’s position with regard to Russia. 
Even Frederick’s all-controlling genius found it impossible to 
eradicate the treacherous and paltry spirit which then pervaded 
the politics of the different European courts; but he made such 
a judicious use of political aspects that he secured peace and im- 
portance to his country for a period of twenty-three years from 
the termination of the seven years’ war. He was the ruler of 
only five millions of souls, and in order to attain the desired end 
he was compelled to proceed with great circumspection, tact, and 
judgment in his negotiations with the ‘various powers. Aban- 
doned by France, his ally in the first Silesian war, he sought sup- 
port from England in the seven years’ war, and was next reduced 
to the necessity of seeking a Russian alliance, his enemies having 
brought Russia upon the German seat of action by promising 
her a share in the conquered dominions of Prussia. Thus, the 
seven years’ war, the fault of Austria alone, had not a little fur- 
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thered the views of Russia in the affairs of Germany ; and the 
pressure of circumstances compelled Frederick to convert an 
active and meddling foreign foe into an ally, although he was by 
no means blind to the consequences that would probably result 
from the encouragement of Russian power and influence. In 
1746 he wrote— 


“Everything announces that the population, prosperity, and 
strength of that empire (Russia) will make rapid progress. Ever 
since the unhappy fate of Charles XII, Russia has been the true 
empire of the north, and formidable to all ;” 


and concludes by asserting that Russia is unassailable from her 
geographical position alone. Still later Frederick evinced great 
alarm at the increasing power and influence of Russia, which, far 
from being able to check, he was obliged to promote, although 
indirectly. 

“‘ Such rapid progress,” says he, “is enough to frighten the allies 
of Russia, no less than her foes. Prussia must fear that her north- 
ern ally, in growing too powerful, may presume to prescribe laws to 
her, as she did to Poland. ‘The prospect,” he concludes, “is both 
probable and frightful.” 


The progress of Russia had indeed been remarkable since the 
time even of his father, Frederick William, in the early part of 
whose reign the Prussian court itself was scarcely considered one 
remove from barbarism. In the first volume of the work edited 
by Campbell a curious account is given of Peter the Great and his 
court, in which article neither the monarch nor his suite appear 
to great advantage. The occasion was a visit of the Czar Peter to 
the court of Berlin. 


** The Queen, in order to prevent that havoc which the Russians 
had made in every other place where they had lodged, caused the 
whole house to be disfurnished, and everything most fragile to be 
removed. Some days afterwards, the Czar, his wife, and their 
whole court, arrived by water at Mon Bijou. The King and Queen 
received them on the bank of the river. The King gave his hand 
to the Czarina to,conduct her to land. As soon as the Czar had 
landed, he held out his hand to the King, saying, ‘ Brother Frederick, 
Iam very glad to see you.’ He then went up to the Queen and 
would have Wiaoed her, but she would not let him. The first thing 
the Czarina did was to kiss the Queen’s hand, which she did severa 
times. She then presented to her the Duke and Duchess of Meck- 
lenburgh, who ha accompanied them, and four hundred Jadies, as 
they were called, of their retinue. These were mostly German ser- 
vant wenches, who performed the duties of ladies in waiting, bed- 
chamber women, cooks, and washerwomen. Almost all these crea- 
tures had each an infant, richly dressed, in her arms; and, when 
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asked if they were their own, they replied, making obeisances in the 
Russian fashion, ‘The Czar did me the honour to help me to this 
child.’ The Queen would not salute these creatures. he Czarina, 
to be even with her, treated the princesses of the blood with great 
disdain ; and it was not without much difficulty that the King pre- 
vailed upon the Queen to salute them.” 


From Austria Frederick could never expect anything like 
friendship, for even after the conclusion of peace the courts were 
continually watching each other with jealousy and suspicion, even 
after the accession of the Emperor Joseph I1, who was evidently 
an admirer of Frederick. The close alliance of the Austrian and 
French courts consequent on the marriage of Maria Antoinette 
with Louis X VI rendered the breach between Russia and France 
still wider, so that Frederick had no alternative but to cultivate a 
good understanding with Russia, notwithstanding his apprehen- 
sions of the increasing power of that colossal empire, then under 
the sway of Catherine II. From several causes, both local and 
national, Russian influence in disordered Poland had become too 
firmly established to be shaken, and the least attempt to control 
her power might have involved Frederick in a war, the results of 
which he had reason to fear; and the part of Poland which fell to 
the share of Russia, on the partition of that kingdom, at least 
tended to diminish the power and influence of Russia therein. 

The acquisition of that part of Poland now known as Western 
Prussia secured immense advantages to Frederick, not only by 
uniting more firmly the Prussian dominions, which were pre- 
viously scattered and without a solid territorial link to connect 
them, but also by enlarging the commercial relations of Prussia, 
by enabling her to command the whole of the Vistula and part of 
the coast of the Baltic, though, as regarded extent of territory and 
population, her share was less than that of either of the other two 
powers. 

Thus Frederick’s consent to the first partition of Poland 
may in some measure be excused by passin ss circum- 
stances; but hisshare in the entire annihilation of Polish inde- 
pendence, which followed after the second conference of the three 
= cannot be justified, and was in fact accompanied - a 

each of faith, against which the Empress Maria Theresa no ly 
protested in terms of the strongest indignation, declaring it vile 
and mean. Frederick, however, attempted to palliate his con- 
duct by the necessity that existed for preventing a great war; 
and even took credit to himself for acting the part of pacificator 
in the collision. His conduct on all occasions towards the un- 
happy Poles was distinguished by the most ruthless violence: he 
transplanted more than 12,000 families into Prussia Proper, and 
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compelled the free towns of Dantzic and Thom to give up the 
last shadow of their independence, while he gradually extended 
the boundaries of his acquired territory. All these arbitrary and 
violent acts, so opposed to moral integrity, were done in the very 
teeth of his solemn promise, and were certainly destructive of 
those national rights which Frederick the philosopher so admirably 
expounds in his writings, and have affixed an everlasting stigma 
on his character, while they necessarily promoted the — 
power and influence of Russia, which had caused him so muc 
uneasiness. 

The lack of confidence between the Prussian and Austrian 
courts led Frederick to seek the alliance of foreign powers, in 
preference to that of his own countrymen. United with Austria, 
he might have defied the threatening attitudes of both Russia 
and France; but the clear insight into the true interests of Ger- 
many, which would have dictated such an union, was reserved for 
a later and more enlightened period, and after a severe schooling. 
Even the so-called Fiirsten-bund (Germanic confederation), which 
was brought about by Frederick in 1785, and added so much to 
his popularity in Germany, instead of being founded on motives 
of true patriotism, was in reality directed against Austria, and for 
that reason alone met with the ready acquiescence of the foreign 
powers. Frederick’s popularity in Germany was indeed of no 
ordinary kind. The seven years’ war had signalized him as the 
greatest hero of his time. Admired by all, he was regarded by 
many as a champion sent from heaven to protect the Protestant 
religion and liberty of conscience. ‘To this belief there is no 
doubt the Pope in some measure contributed by his sending 
General Daun a sword wherewith to combat the heretic King. 
In the war of succession in Bavaria, Frederick saved the inde- 
pendence of that country from the Austrian yoke, which act so 
operated on the esteem and gratitude of that German race, that 
they had his image placed side by side with those of their saints. 

As early as 1764 Frederick had responded to the call of the 
Wurtemberg states, and had taken the field against their Duke, 
whom he compelled to restore the constitution and the evangelic 
church of the country, against which he had made attempts. ‘Thus 
Frederick stood in the eyes of most of his countrymen; they saw 
in him the representative of national honour, power, and heroism, 
the disinterested champion of the right, the preserver of the inde- 
pendence of the weak, and the protector of protestantism, freedom 
of conscience, and liberal polities. 

The question here naturally occurs, how far have Frederick’s 
principles and system of internal economy affected the government 
of other continental countries, and whether their influence is in 
any way connected with the future prospects of Germany. 
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That Frederick was in practice an autocrat, no one can deny. 
Nevertheless, the apparent contradiction between a practical despot 
and a professed liberal and philosopher will, on examination, be 
less striking. 

As King of Prussia, Frederick was, by early custom and usage, 
in duty bound to acknowledge the constitution of the realm, while, 
as a prince of the German empire, he was far from being an 
independent sovereign. Following, however, the example of his 
father, he paid but little attention to those restrictions, and never 
even convoked the states during his reign, nor was he reminded 
of this breach of duty by his subjects. ‘lo rule alone, and exclu- 
sively alone, was his determination, and in this he persevered 
with unparalleled pertinacity until the last hour of his existence. 
From his cabinet issued all the measures, regulations, and pro- 
ceedings respecting both the internal and external economy of the 
state, whilst the humblest subject in the realm was allowed to la 
his private grievances, however trifling they might be, before the 
King by way of petition, and was sure to have speedy justice 
done him. His ministers were merely his reporters, whom he 
scarcely ever consulted. In his last will he recommended his 
successor to avail himself of the advice of the clerks of the cabinet, 
as they were in possession of many facts unknown even to his 
ministers. 

The usual ceremonies and customary pageantry attendant on 
the coronation he despised and rejected, because, in theory, he 
denied the ‘divine right and authority as assumed by other mo- 
narchs. He laughed at the idea of the image de Dieu in a human 

rince, and did not at all relish the prefix ‘* by the grace of God.” 
bp his will he says, “ Chance, which rules the destiny of man, 
also determines primogeniture, thus rendering a king of no more 
worth than another man.” Although, in these fine phrases, he 
avowed that he owed his dignity as king solely to chance and 
historical right, and notwithstanding he considered the power of a 
monarch merely the creation of a social compact, evidenced by 
his having frequently said “ a prince is not the absolute master 
of his people, but their first magistrate ; in truth, their first ser- 
vant,” Frederick was nevertheless far from foregoing the smallest 
iota of the prerogatives arrogated by other despots. His views 
relative to this subject may be reduced to the following system: 
— Originally, it was his belief, the pe exercised that sove- 
reignty which belongs to them by right of nature and the usages 
of society. Circumstances, however, induced, or perhaps com- 

elled, them afterwards to choose a head, and to resign into his 
code voluntarily and irrevocably the sovereign power. To the 
maxim, “ i a for, but nothing with, the people,” he re- 
mained staunch with unswerving consistency. For an uninter- 
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rupted period of nearly 46 years he literally sacrificed his time, 
his pleasures, and even his health, for the prosperity of his sub- 
jects, without, however, allowing them to interfere in the least in 
their own affairs, treating them, in fact, just as an affectionate 
father treats his children of tender age. ‘The well-known excla- 
mation of Louis XIV, “ L’etat cest moi,” may with justice be 

ut in the mouth of Frederick, but in a different and nobler sense. 

e so sympathised with the people, and identified himself with 
their interests and exigencies of the state, as to become its very 
life and soul, instead of being, like Louis XIV, its all-devouring 
stomach. Nor must it be forgotten that Frederick, however arbi- 
trary in national concerns, never interfered in private affairs, and 
abstained from any violation of private rights or persons. Except 
in two or three isolated instances, the cabinet of Frederick never 
assumed the character of a court of justice, but constituted merely 
the inspecting body, enforcing the quick and even-handed ad- 
ministration of justice by the proper tribunals, in all pending 
suits, according to the established laws of the land. 

During his reign, liberty of speech on all subjects, religion 
included, was allowed to the fullest extent; but with regard to 
politics, the despotism of the King again came in collision with 
the liberal theories of the philosopher. Soon after his accession 
to the throne, it is true, he granted to the editor of the Berlin 
newspaper unlimited permission to express his opinions freely in 
political matters, but that freedom was but of short duration ; it 
was withdrawn at the expiration of six months, and thenceforward 
all opinions and speculations on the affairs and politics of the state 
were prohibited publication. This prohibition even extended to 
the importation and circulation of foreign works whenever their 
contents did not harmonize with the interest and opinions of the 
Sovereign. ‘That he did not act with consistent rigour regarding 
this, is evident from the circumstance of his having ordered a 
caricature, representing himself with a coffee-mill between his legs 
(in allusion to the heavy duty he had imposed on coffee), which 
had been stuck up during the night rather high on a wall close to 
the palace, to be lowered considerably, so that the public might 
have a better view of it. This act of forbearance contrasts 
strangely with another of a most illiberal nature—we ailude to 
his having ordered one of Voltaire’s works (in which that unprin- 
cipled wit had indulged in some satirical remarks respecting the 
Royal Academy and its resident Maupertius) to be burnt by the 
public executioner. 

Frederick himself aimed at being thought a wit, and was not 
unsparing of caustic remarks upon his best friends. The following 
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is not a bad specimen of his talent for smart, though somewhat 
‘irreverent punning. 


‘¢ The uniform of the Hulans consisted of white Turkish mantles 
and light blue clothing underneath ; this was changed, but in me- 
mory of it the new hussars had white sheepskins and light blue doll- 
mans. The Austrians sought to throw sidieade upon this regiment 
by calling the hussars sheep. This contemptuous appellation kindled 
in those to whom it was given an ardent desire of revenge; and an 
opportunity of gratifying that sentiment occurred in 1758, when an 
Austrian regiment which had jeered the Prussians with that name 
was almost entirely cut in pieces. The Prussian leader, General 
Puttkammer, had great difficulty to save a few of the officers, in- 
cluding the commander. The latter, on being conducted to the 
King, complained that no quarter had been given. Frederick, 
aware of the cause of this proceeding, asked, ‘ Did you ever in your 
life read such a book as the Bible ?”—‘ O yes, your Majesty,’ replied 
the officer, with some degree of surprise.—‘ Well, then,’ said the 
King, ‘that will explain the matter to you, for there it is said, 


‘« Beware of those who come to you in sheep’s clothing, for inwardly 
they are ravenous wolves.”’” 


Frederick’s over-exertion in the sole management of state affairs 
was fraught with evils of a peculiar nature. It brought on him, 
especially in his latter days, fits of petulance,” nervousness, and jea- 
lousy, and often rendered him whimsical, and in some few instances 
made him unjust. Even his immediate attendants became shy 
and timid ; and when they now and then ventured to remonstrate 
with him on what they thought the injustice of some of his acts, 
they more relied on his i sense and love of justice for repara- 
tion than expected him to make any acknowledgment of error. 
These remonstrances, as may be surmised, were not always re- 
ceived in good part, but were frequently replied to by some 
severe rebukes. His ministers, though they were all men of 
talent and great ability, hardly ever had an opportunity of culti- 
vating and bringing into play their dormant faculties, for they had 
no sphere of action and no will of their own, always waiting the 
King’s decision on all matters relating to every department of the 
state ; neither had his most intimate friends the slightest influence 
with him on politics or state affairs, although they took the 
greatest liberties with him in every other respect. 

To point out the brilliant parts of Frederick’s reign, it would 
be necessary to enter into details of too comprehensive a nature 
to be included in our brief space. Among them we may mention 
the beneficial and wise regulations, and great reforms, he in- 
troduced into the various departments of the administration ; his 
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diplomacy, and negotiations with foreign powers; the numerous 
institutions which he either established or improved; the measures 
he took to secure the better administration of justice ; the intro- 
duction and composition of new codes of laws; his steps for the 
encouragement of agriculture and industry; the discipline of his 
army; his own frugal manner of living and prudent economy ; 
his open-handed liberality; the reclamation of numerous large 
tracts of waste land, which he caused to be made arable; the great 
number of towns and villages he built; and lastly, the immense 
number of autograph resolutions he issued in consequence of peti- 
tions from communities, corporations, or private individuals, which 
he always attentively read, and promptly attended to. We refer 
such of our readers as seek information on these points to the work 
recently published by Colburn, and shall here content ourselves 
with stating the general results of Frederick’s government and 
reign, which may be comprised in the following summary. 
Prussia, at the demise of Frederick, possessed the best army in 
Europe, a rich treasury, the best regulated finances, a most enlight- 
ened population, =n an administration well ordered in all its 


branches. But where light exists, shadow is its necessary attendant, 
and the many acknowledged benefits conferred by Frederick on his 
country are obscured by much that merits condemnation. Among 


the graver accusations brought against him are, the maintenance 
of an army disproportionately large, compared to the number of 
the population; the severe discipline enforced; the barbarous 
means resorted to for keeping up the number; the heavy taxes 
imposed on the people ; the bad coinage ; the monopolies allowed ; 
the Custom-house regulations, to the management of which he 
called into the country hundreds of the French, who favoured 
smuggling, corrupted the morals of the people, cheated them out 
of the little money they possessed, causing the foreign residents 
to leave a country where they were exposed to the vexatious 
extortions practised by the French functionaries. If to these we 
add the successful attempts to circumscribe the power and inde- 
pendence of the municipalities, the continuing the peasantry in 
their feudal bondage to he nobility, the little that was done for 
educating the lower classes (the only teachers in most of the 
national schools being old invalid soldiers), we think the reader 
will exclaim, “ What a contrast these proceedings afford to the 
theories and principles of Frederick the philosopher !” 

Some of these charges are indeed too well established to be 
refuted, and must be attributed either to wilful motives or to short- 
sighted ignorance of those principles which have since elevated 
political economy to the rank of a science; but the major part of 
the acts complained of may be justified by the imperative nature 
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of existing necessities. The power, policy, and consequence of 
Prussia could not be cnnnnel in those stirring times without a 
large standing army, the source of all the other evils complained 
of. The maintenance of such large bodies of troops, as well as 
the long protracted wars, necessarily involved an immense expen- 
diture, to meet which the King was compelled to resort to unfair, 
and at times even impolitic measures, and was also prevented 
doing more for the welfare of his subjects. 

His influence on the governments of other German courts was, 
upon the whole, of an injurious tendency. ‘The despotism of the 
= King was readily enough imitated by other German princes, 

ut they could not confer like benefits on their subjects, not 
having adequate talents, and being deficient in that energy and 
restless activity of mind, united with truly benevolent sentiments, 
which so eminently distinguished Frederick. The system of 
maintaining large standing armies is continued in our own times, 
though the causes that gave rise to their establishment by Fred- 
erick no longer exist. 

Frederick’s true German and patriotic character is shown in 
his personally taking the lead of his army in the field, and sharing 
with the troops the fatigues and dangers of the campaign, thus 
verifying the words of ‘Tacitus, “ Principes pro victoria pugnant, 
comites pro principe ;” as also in the indefatigable manner in 
which he discharged his self-imposed and laborious duties, and 
the ready attention he paid to the private grievances of his sub- 
jects. e used to say, “ It is not necessary that I shall live, but 
it is necessary for me to be active.” 

The last, but not the least, of the charges brought against him 
is * Gallomania” in the fullest acceptation of the term, for he 
exhibited the strongest partiality for the French language and 
literature, the belles lettres and freethinking, the French finance 
system and French alliance. He spoke and wrote his mother 
tongue but indifferently, and has betrayed his utter ignorance of 
the advanced state of German literature by his treatise on that 
subject published in 1780. In speaking of Goethe’s drama, 
‘ Gotz von Berlielimgen,’ he says, “ A few years ago a new drama, 
called ‘ Gotz of Berlielimgen,’ appeared on our stage, and it is a 
wretched imitation of those bad English pieces (Shakspeare’s!). 
The public is, however, enraptured with tlre execrable stuff, and 
demands its repetition.” However, at the conclusion of that 
treatise, he manifests his patriotic feelings by prophesying thus :— 

“ We, too, shall have our classical writers; they will be read by 
everybody ; our neighbours will learn German, and it will be spoken 
in pene at the different courts. Nor is it impossible that our 
authors may bring the German language to such a degree of refine- 
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ment and perfection as to cause it to be spoken in every corner of 
Europe. These glorious days are not yet come, but they are ap- 
roaching with certainty. For my own part, I am like Moses; I 
see the land of promise from a distance, but am never to enter it.” 


Frederick wrote this at the commencement of the golden age 
of German literature, when Wieland, Herder, and Goethe were 
already the ornaments of the intelligent court of Weimar. These 
facts alone are quite sufficient to brand him with ignorance of 
what was going on in the literary world around him, but we must 
not be too severe in our criticism respecting it. It is very cer- 
tain, if young Frederick had, in 1730, evinced the same taste for 
German literature in its then barbarous state as he did for the 
French, he would never have become that great, wise, and ever 
active prince he proved himself to be. With him literature was 
more an amusement, and relaxation from his heavy state labours, 
than a professional study. In fact, when we consider how diplo- 
matic and government duties had multiplied on his hands, we are 
struck with astonishment that he could find time to make himself 
acquainted even with the current French literature of the day. 
His literary genius was certainly not of that superior kind that 
he could become the reformer of his then but barbarous native 
language ; and of his inferiority in authorship even in the French 
tongue, to which he had devoted nearly all the leisure hours of 
his life, he was well aware, modestly confessing, in one of his 
letters to Voltaire, “ I feel that if I were not a prince, I should 
be almost nothing.” 

It is, however, to be regretted that Frederick took so little heed 
of German science and literature (foreigners, such as Guilchard 
and Lucchesini, drew his attention to them); and although, 
towards the latter part of his life, he perceived the commencement 
of a new era, his advanced age prevented his studying them. It 
must nevertheless be confessed that in his reign German litera- 
ture enjoyed all the liberty requisite for its development; and 
shheugh the German muse was neither patronised nor appreciated 
by the greatest of the German monarchs, his person and exploits 
had done much good for German literature by rousing and 
strengthening the feeling of national importance, and giving 
energy to the national character. Perhaps even Lessing * would 
not have wielded the scourge of sound criticism so energetically 
against the French, had not Frederick so soundly beaten them at 
Rossbach. 


M. N. 





* In his ‘ Dramaturgy.’ 
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Art. IV.—First Anniversary Address before the Association o 
American Geologists at their Second Annual Meeting in Phi- 
ladelphia, April 5, 1841. By Edward Hitchcock, LL.D. 
New Haven. Hamlen, 1841. 


"THis address comes to us recommended by the Association of 

American Geologists, at whose request it has been pub- 
lished, and by whom it is described as ‘* embracing all the points 
at present most interesting” in the geology of their country. As 
the science of which it treats claims the whole globe for its sub- 
ject, the address will be quite as welcome in England as in the 
country to which it is devoted. Geologists in our land will 
peruse these interesting details with pleasure, and will feel 
obliged to the author for the valuable addition he makes to their 
stores. Before, however, proceeding to a brief analysis of the 
address, it may perhaps be permitted us to remark, that Dr Hitch- 
cock is duly careful to indicate the superior —— advan- 
tages of his own country. When speaking of the state geolo- 
gical surveys, he says,— 


“ T regard this feature as peculiarly American. for I am not aware 
that any general survey of a large district has been ordered in any 
other part of the world till after it had been done in this country.” 
—P. 6. 


He tells us that America has “ perhaps the largest belt of 
limestone in the world ;” that America has a deposit of transition 
rocks which is “ the largest undoubtedly on the globe ;” that 
America “ may lay claim probably to the largest coal-fields in the 
world ;” and that “ America presents so full a development of the 
European formations, that it would not be strange if at no dis- 
tant period this country should become classic ground for their 
study.” ‘These traits of national vanity—for they are nothing 
else—are certainly not in good taste in a paper which should be 
exclusively scientific, and in the discussion of a theme whose vast 
range, as it knows nothing of geographical boundaries, should 
swell the heart with larger feelings than the love of country and 
the pride of possession. 

As the result of the state surveys and of individual enterprise, 
Dr Hitchcock is enabled to furnish a genéral sketch of the geo- 
logical features of his country, of which we shall now present an 
epitome. 

The vast chain of mountains commencing in Alabama, and 
running on to New York, and thence diverging and going in one 
direction, probably to Labrador, and in a westerly and north- 
westerly line to the Rocky Mountains, and being in some parts 
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not less than 80 or 100 miles broad, are all primary. These 
rocks, from the very limited examination they have as yet re- 
ceived, have presented very little that is remarkable. The address 
mentions that there is “ a vast deposit of Labrador feld-spar 
and hypersthene rock” in that part of these chains north of New 
York; that “ injected veins of limestone,” ‘ metamorphic in a 
high degree,” occur in the granite of the county of St Law- 
rence; and also that in the rocks of Pensylvania, Virginia, and 
Eastern New York, ‘ where the limestone comes in contact with 
mica and talcose slates, they are often highly impregnated with 
carbon for several feet or rods from the line of junction ;” on 
which phenomenon Dr Hitchcock observes, “ There can hardly 
be a doubt that the carbonic acid, which has penetrated the slates, 
has been decomposed to produce this result.”—P. 12. It is pro- 
bable that these primary rocks will produce a large supply of tin, 
the oxide of that valuable metal having last year been discovered 
in a promising locality. 

In passing to the transition and stratified rocks, it may be 
proper to give the valuable fact so pleasingly expressed by Mr 
Conrad, that ’ 


*‘ An instance never occurs in this country (North America) where 
the species of one formation are continued into an upper one in such 
numbers as to cause the least perplexity or dispute regarding its 
geological age. All the various eras are admirably recorded, cach by 
its peculiar group of animal or vegetable remains; and to him who 
has carefully studied them they are quite as intelligible as if the hand 
of nature had arranged them in a cabinet for his use.”—P. 14. 


The area occupied by the older secondary rocks is indeed vast. 


“ A single basin, extending from the Apalachian chain nearly to 
the Rocky Mountains, and from the centre of Alabama, in a north- 
ern direction, perhaps even to the Arctic Sea, not less than two thou- 
sand miles long and twelve hundred broad, and consequently covering 
about two <a a half millions of square miles,—this wide region 
forms almost one uninterrupted deposit of older secondary or tran- 
sition rocks.”—P. 13. 

“¢ Besides the principal basin of the transition rocks just described, 
detached deposits are sometimes met with in our country, as, for 
example, in the eastern part of Massachusetts and Rhode Island ; 
and I mention this just to say that I have recently come to the con- 
clusion, that even that limited district probably contains, in a de- 
scending order, coal measures, the old red sandstone, and beneath 
these older transition strata.”—P. 15. 


The Silurian system is developed on a grand scale, and among 
its organic remains are found some species not yet discovered in 
England. Mr Conrad identifies 
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‘¢ All the important subdivisions of this group, except, perhaps, 
the Llandeilo rocks, which are the lowest. The Caradoc sandstone, 
the Wenlock shale and limestone, and the Ludlow rocks, are dis- 
tinctly marked.”—P. 14. 

Dr Hitchcock speaks of the old red (or Devonian system) as 
having only a probable existence. Mr Murchison, however, 
lately presented to the Geological Society of London a note on 
‘ A Section and List of Fossils from the State of New York,’ by 
James Hall, Esq., stating that 

‘¢ The red sandstone of Blossburgh, in Pensylvania, is proved to 
be the répresentative of the old red sandstone or Devonian system of 
Great Britain, in consequence of its inclosing remains of holoptichius 
and coccosteus.” * 

Mr Hall makes this group 400 feet thick.—P. 14. 

On the carboniferous series our author observes :— 

“‘ It is difficult to read the reports of the Ohio geologists, espe- 
cially that of Dr Locke, and those of Dr Houghton, Mr Feather- 
stonhaugh, Professor Froost, and that of Dr Owen, on the mineral 
lands oF Wisconsin and Jowa, and that of Mr Conrad on the New 
York survey for 1841, without being convinced that the carboniferous 
or mountain limestone is extensively developed from Pensylvania 
westward at least fifteen hundred miles; while here, as in England, 
it er the repository of an immense accumulation of lead ore.” 
—P. 13. 

“« The upper member” of the older secondary series, “ that which 
embraces the bituminous and anasphaltic coals of Pensylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri, seems now to be well 
identified with the coal measures of Europe.”—P. 13. 

It is highly probable that this coal-basin was at one time much 
larger, extending over the vast region of the Mississippi, and 
subsequently worn away, as in England, by the process described 
in Bakewell’s ‘ Geology.’ 

Professor Hitchcock notices in this part of his address a re- 
markably interesting fact, which deserves much attention, and 
which may perhaps suggest an adequate cause for the absence of 
bitumen in the culmniferous districts. 

‘¢ It is a fact of great interest, that the coal along the eastern part 
of the great valley, or in the vicinity of primary rocks, as has been 
abundantly shown by Professors Rogers and-Johnson, is almost des- 
titute of bitumen; and that, as we go west, it becomes more and 
more bituminous.”—P. 15. 

It is a remarkable feature in the geology of America, “ that 
gypsum and salt springs should usually be found below the coal 
measures, and not above them, as in Europe.”—P. 15. 


* Athenzum, 1841, p. 833. 
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Professor Hitchcock next carries us to the new red sandstone, 
without, however, noticing the millstone grit which occurs so 
plentifully in England, and is, we find, likely to become of 
great use in the arts. The “ new red” is extensively developed 
in America. 


‘‘ In extensive troughs of the primary rocks along the Atlantic 
slope of the United States, there occurs a formation of fine and 
coarse sandstones and shales, with a predominant colour associated 
with beds of limestone and calcareous breccia.” —P. 15. 


After more fully describing this formation, the writer says, 
“ T see no escape ‘ on the conclusion that it is the new red sand- 
stone.” It is in these rocks that the ornithichnites, or foot-marks 
of extinct birds, have been traced by the author of this address, 
whose opinions on this interesting subject have been confirmed 
by the committee lately appointed to investigate them. The 
corresponding formation in our country becomes increasingly 
interesting, and the vestigia of extinct races are being dic 


covered in considerable numbers. We have lately seen them 
in great abundance in a quarry at.Lymm, in Cheshire, near 
Warrington, in the museum of which place we hope they 
have by this time found a safe lodgment. In this quarry we 


have seen a foot impression covered with minute papillae, which 
at first appeared like rain-marks; but on more careful inspection 
were evidently organic, and confirmatory of the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Owen, who has placed the theiorethereum in the Batra- 
chian order. 

We now come to a great Aiatus in the American series. It is 
remarkable that hitherto neither of the Americas has presented 
the liassic, oolitic, or wealden groups. All that the author of this 
address is at present able to notice respecting them is, that “ Mr 
Conrad has just announced the existence of well characterized 
and undoubted oolite in the state of Ohio.”—P. 17. We should 
congratulate our friends on the other side of the Atlantic if this 
‘*‘ undoubted oolite” should present to them any of those won- 
derful creatures who have so obligingly deposited their bones 
among us. Indeed they would seem aatinali more at home in 
that land of wonders than in our little isle. In those vast savan- 
nahs the iguanodon might have safely wagged “ his fifty foot 
tail,” and the icthyosaurus, plesiosaurus, and the pterodactyl 
would have found room enough to soar or swim or creep, as the 
case might be; and geological science would receive increased 
éclat if American professors could discourse of such ‘ skeleton 
relics and fossils” as we read of in the ‘ Wonders of Geology,’ 
and see in the British Museum. We would urge our brethren 
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of the hammer, therefore, to be on the gui vive in the state of 
Ohio. 


On the cretaceous-group, the professor shall speak for himself. 


«¢ When we rise still higher on the geological scale we meet with 
a remarkable group of rocks, occupying a wide belt from New Jersey 
to Alabama, and much surface also in Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and, as I am informed by Mr Nicollet, extending 
from Council Bluffs on the Missouri, several hundred miles west- 
ward, nearly to the Rocky Mountains, all of which was identified, 
I believe, first by Professor Vanuxen, with the cretaceous formation 
of Europe, although it contains no chalk. ‘The subsequent extensive 
and accurate researches of Dr Morton, Mr Conrad, and others, have 
completely confirmed this opinion. . . . From the recent me- 
moir of the veteran geologist, Von Buck, just referred to, it appears 
that this same formation extends through a considerable portion of 
South America, and decidedly predominates among the secondary 
rocks of the Andes.”—P. 17. 

On the tertiary series Dr Hitchcock says :— 

“ Equally successful as in the case of cretaceous rocks have been 
the labours of Conrad, Vanuxen, Morton, Lea, the brothers Rogers 
and others, in developing the tertiary deposits of this country. The 
most northerly point along our coast where these are found is the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard, or perhaps Nantucket. Thence, in 
passing southerly, we find them occupying Long Island and the 
eastern part of the Atlantic states from New Jersey to Florida, and 
the southern part of the Misssissippi valley. These, too, correspond 
to the other features of our geology in being of vast extent and of 
decided characters. Three principal groups of these strata, as de- 
scribed by Conrad and Morton, viz. the lower or eocene, the medial, 
and the upper or newer pliocene, seem to be well made out on this 
side of the Atlantic. The group named port-tertiary by Mr Lyell is 
found also in the northern part of New York and in Canada, con- 
taining shells of a more arctic character than those now living in the 
same latitudes.”—P. 18. 


Mr Lyell is now in North America, engaged in the study of 
its tertiary series, his favourite department; and from the state- 
ment made by Mr Featherstonhaugh at a late meeting of the 
Geological Society at Somerset house, we feel confident that he 
will meet with success as — as has rewarded his late researches 
among the Faluns of the Loire, and in varidus parts of Britanny. 

We are glad to find that the author of the sien has given a 
due share of his attention to the last object in the ascending 
series which claims the notice of the geologist. It is remarkable 
that we should be so familiar with the more ancient formations, 
while we have comparatively so little knowledge of the diluvium 
(we use the term apart from theory), the phenomenon which is 
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the first to meet the eye, and which speaks to us of the changes 
by which our own age has been immediately preceded. We may, 
however, sufficiently account for this apparent inconsistency if 
we consider that this branch of the study is at first less attractive 
and pleasing than the others; loose sand and gravel, clay and 
boulders, having little to interest compared with the metallic and 
fossiliferous rocks ; and still further, if we consider that an exten- 
sive acquaintance with rocks, and tke habit of weighing geolo- 
gical evidences, are necessary qualifications for the profitable 
study of diluvial phenomena. The subject is now being prose- 
cuted with that vigour, and nicety of discrimination, which justify 
the assurance that eventually it will be as well understood as any 
other that the wide range of geology exhibits. 

Dr Hitchcock thus describes the diluvium of America, and its 
identity with that of Europe :— 

“‘ The principal mass of drift consists of coarse sand, pebbles, and 
boulders, often several feet in diameter, usually mixed together con- 
fusedly, but sometimes exhibiting, at least for small distances, more 
or less of a stratified arrangement. This mass of detritus, not unfre- 
quently one hundred feet thick, occupies the lowest position ; that is, 
it rests immediately on the smoothed and striated rocks in place. 
Sometimes there is mixed with it fine sand or mud, and occasionally 
a limited mass of clay, appearing as if out of its original position. 
Above this deposit in most of the larger valleys, as those of the 
Hudson, Connecticut, and Penobscot, and in many smaller ones, we 
find horizontal layers of fine blue clay, rarely as much as one hun- 
dred feet thick. Above the clay, and of less thickness, we have a 
bed of sand, becoming coarser towards the top, and exhibiting some- 
times at its surface marks of a stronger movement in the waters by 
which it is deposited than could have taken place while the clay was 
in a course of formation. Scattered over the whole surface, but con- 
fined chiefly to the region abounding in gravel, we find insulated 
blocks, sometimes rounded and sometimes angular. Now, if I have 
not mistaken the recent descriptions of European drift, its compo- 
sition and arrangement correspond with those of the drift of this 
country, and scarcely anything seems wanting to make out a com- 
plete identity.” —P. 19. 


On these phenomena the following valuable observations are 
made :— 


“‘ 1. They must have been the result of some very general force, 
or forces, operating in the same general direction ; that is, southerly 
or south-easterly. 2. This agency has operated at all altitudes, from 
the present sea level, and probably beneath it, to the height of three 
or four thousand fect. In New England, most of our hills and 
mountains, not excepting insulated peaks not higher than three thou- 
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sand feét, are distinctly smoothed and furrowed on their tops and 
northern slopes, and upon their east and west flanks, to the bottom 
of thé lowest valleys. 3. The smoothing and furrowing of the rocks 
exhibits almost equal freshness at all altitudes, which introduces an 
approach to synchronism in the producing cause. 4. The almost 
perfect parallelism preserved by the grooves and scratches over wide 
regions, shows that they were made by projecting angles of ver 
large and heavy masses of great extent; moving over the surface wit 
almost irresistible force by water, or some other mighty agent. 
5. This agency appears to be less and less powerful as we go south- 
erly. 6. The relative levels of the surface have not been essentially 
changed by vertical movements since the epoch in which this agency 
was exerted. 7. The North American continent must have attained 
essentially its present height above the ocean previous to the exertion 
of this agency. 8. Water must have been one of the forces employed 
in this agency. 9. Ice must have been another agent employed to 
produce this phenomena of drift. 10. This agency must have been 
exerted previously to the existence of man upon this continent, and 
have been of such a nature as to destroy organic life almost entirely ; 
for the remains of man and other existing animals have not been 
found in drift, but those occurring belong chiefly to extinct species, 
while the deposits of clay and sand made during the same period 
scarcely contain a species of animal or plant. 11. Yet this agency 
must have been comparatively recent. 12. This agency must have 
been far more powerful than any now operating upon the globe.”— 
Pp. 20-23. 


This valuable series of observations is succeeded by a reference 
to the glacier theory, which M. Agassiz and Dr Buckland have 
lately ioematen in this country, and which now receives a large 
share of patronage from American geologists, and on which Dr 
Hitchcock makes the following remarks :— 


“ While reading this work (the ‘ Etudes sur les Glaciers’), and 
the abstracts of some papers by Agassiz, Buckland, and Lyell, on 
the evidences of ancient glaciers in Scotland and England, I seemed 
to be acquiring a new geological sense ; and I look upon our smoothed 
and striated rocks, our accumulations of gravel, and the tout ensemble 
of diluvial phenomena, with new eyes. The fact is, that the history 
of glaciers is the history of diluvial agency in miniature.” —P. 24. 


As the glacial theory _ not be knowfi to some of our read- 


ers, we shall present it brie 
excellent passage :— 


“ The glaciers are vast masses of ice, often leagues in extent, 
formed of melting and freezing snow, which are sent out from the 
summits of the Alps by the force of expansion into the valleys below, 
often to the distance of twelve or fifteen miles. Those elevated and 
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wide plateaux, called in Switzerland mers de glace, exhibiting only 
one thick sheet of ice, through which the crests and summits of the 
mountains sometimes rise like volcanoes, are the grand source or 
birth-place of the glaciers. - In their descent they plough their way 
through the soil, pile up pebbles and sand along their sides and at 
their extremities, and even upon their backs; which, upon the retreat 
or melting of the glacier, constitute moraines, and correspond exactly 
in composition and shape to those accumulations of gravel and boul- 
ders that have been ascribed to diluvial action. The stones and sand 
frozen into their lower surface also, like so many fixed diamonds, 
smooth and furrow the surface of the rock in precisely the same 
manner as they are abraded over all northern countries. Vast blocks 
of stone are likewise conveyed without abrasion by the advance of 
the glaciers, and lodged in particular situations.” 

“ From year to year the evidence has been increasing of the preva- 
lence of intense cold in the northern regions during the period imme- 
diately preceding the historic. The elephant and rhinoceros found 
undecayed in the frozen mud of Siberia, the arctic character of the 
few organic remains found in the post-tertiary strata of Scotland and 
Canada, and described by Lyell and Bowman, and of the borders of 
Lake Champlin, as described by Emmohs and Conrad, and the great 
extension of the ancient moraines in the Alps, are the evidences from 
which Agassiz infers that in that period all northern countries were 
covered with a vast sheet of ice, filling the valleys, and extending 
soéntherly as far as diluvial phenomena have been observed. Gla- 
ciers would then be found on mountains of moderate altitude; and, 
indeed, he supposes that all the northern parts of the globe might 
have constituted one vast mer de glace, which sent out its enormous 
glaciers to the south, thus giving the same direction to the drift and 
the striz on the rocks. As these vast masses of ice melted away 
when the temperature was raised, immense currents of water were 
the result, and would lift up and bear away huge icebergs, whereby 
extensive erosions would be produced, and blocks of stone be trans- 
ported to great distances. Subsequently lakes would be found where 
moraines had produced barriers, clay and sand would be there quietly 
deposited, and the waters be ultimately drained by the wearing down 
of the barriers of detritus.” —P. 25. 


We are glad to find that America is so rich in fossil infusoria. 


‘* They form extensive deposits, covering many acres, and some- 
times several feet thick, beneath the peat bogs.” . . . ‘ Over 
the primary regions they have been found from Maine to Winsconsin 
and south to Virginia. So numerous are the localities, that in New 
England at least I am confident they may be found in nearly every 
town based on primary rocks. Professor Rogers, in his ‘ Geological 
Report of 1841,’ announces the discovery of a deposit of these infu- 
soria in tertiary strata of Virginia. It is composed almost entirely 
of their silicious shields, occupies areas of considerable extent, some- 
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times attaining the enormous thickness of twenty-five feet, and is 
rarely less than twelve feet thick. If such is the beginning, what, 
gentlemen, will be the end of this infinitesimal geology ”_P, 30. 


What indeed !—especially as, in a single specimen from West 
Point, Ehrenberg has “ detected 14 species of silicious infusoria.” 

It would gratify us to dwell on this instructive and valuable 
address at still greater length; but we must content ourselves by 
presenting the following passage, the length of which will be 
justified by the strength and eloquence of its argument. 


“ The cultivation of this science carries with it its own reward. 

It is continually disclosing to its votaries facts and inferences of 
most thrilling interest. How eagerly does the antiquary unrol the 
newly-discovered papyrus, that reveals an earlier chapter in a 
nation’s history, or the existence of some hitherto unknown race! 
The farther back the new record carries him the deeper is his interest 
and enthusiasm. Such developments of lost races and lost ages in 
the world’s history are continually rewarding the labours of the geo- 
logist; and, in point of antiquity, I had almost said, that the most 
ancient event in chronology, the six days’ work of creation, is the 
most recent in geology. ‘From that beginning of registered time, we 
wander back through cycles of duration, which we can measure 
only by a succession of events, and not by chronological dates, 
except to be assured that they are inconceivably long ;—and yet 
the relics of those early periods are as fresh as if entombed yester- 
day. The fossil reptile, or fish, or shell,—nay, even their most deli- 
cate parts,—are as perfect as when alive; although tens, and perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of years, have rolled away since they died. 
We see their footmarks following one another in regular succession, 
as distinct as those of living animals upon the snow or the mud ; and 
even the pattering of a shower, that fell thousands of ages ago, is as 
fresh before us as if every drop had been instantly petrified. In 
short, there passes before us a series of distinct creations of organic 
beings, adapted to the varying condition of our planet; each suc- 
cessive group becoming more and more perfect, until everything in 
re was prepared for the existing races, with man as the crown 
of all. 

“* Such developments as these are no longer to be regarded as the 
dreams of disordered fancy, but as the sober and legitimate deduc- 
tions of science. And what large and refreshing views do they pre- 
sent of the plans and the benevolence of the Deity! They open back 
a vista as far and as wide into the arcana of time as astronomy dis- 
closes into the arcana of space. They show us that the brief space 
of man’s existence on the globe is but one of the units of a vast 
series of cycles that have passed already away ; and the time is at 
hand when geology, equally with astronomy, will be celebrated for 
its power of liberatiaing the mind, and filling it with noble concep- 
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tions of the universe and its infinite author. Surely in such en- 
nobling thoughts the geologist finds a rich reward for all his toils. 

“‘ T know, indeed, that our science has been regarded as coming 
into collision with that sacred volume to which, as Christians, we 
are bound to bow as the invariable standard of religious truth. 
Geologists, too, have been represented, and, I must say, without any 
on from their writings, as exulting in the supposed collision; but 

am happy to believe that such apprehensions are rapidly passing 
away. Theologians of enlarged and impartial minds are beginning 
to study geology ; and, instead of finding its truths hostile to reve- 
lation, they find that it furnishes them with new and interesting 
matter, such as no other science can, for illustrating the perfections 
and government of Jehovah ;—and such men as Drs Chalmers and 
Smith have already reaped from ita rich harvest. I trust that the 
day is not distant when the supposed geological objection to reve- 
lation will be as little remembered as is now the analogous objection 
derived from the Copernican system of astronomy ; and which, two 
or three hundred years ago, was supposed to be fraught with so 
much danger. 

‘“‘ Another mode in which practical geology carries with it its own 
reward, is by bringing us into constant communion with unsophisti- 
cated nature in her most sublime and interesting aspects. It is 
hardly possible to place the geologist in any spot on the globe where 
he does not witness around him the marks of mighty agencies and 
revolutions, that are unheeded by the common mind, but which 
furnish him with a rich fund for reflection. But his most appro- 
priate place is among the wildest scenery of nature; now plunging 
into the deep cavern, studded with glittering spars, and perhaps the 
charnel-house of the antediluvian world ; now tracing his way 
through the dark gorge, with jutting rocks rising around him, as if 
they formed the battlements of heaven; now mounting the lofty 
ridge, and drinking in the glories of the vast landscape; and now 
standing upon the edge of the yawning precipice to witness the roar- 
ing cataract, as the waters thunder down their steep and rocky bed, 
until, escaping from their narrow passage, they flow out quietly as 
the calm and majestic river, to fertilize and beautify the extended 
plain. In all these scenes he sees the arm of Omnipotence laid bare, 
and is initiated into the sublimest mysteries of nature. There, while 
his body and his mind are invigorated, he acquires a permanent 
relish for all in creation that is sublimely great and elegantly little. 
Henceforth he possesses a source of gratification of which all the 
fluctuations and calamities of life cannot deprive him. Other sources 
of happiness, as circumstances change and age advances, will pass 
away ; but a genuine attachment to nature clinging to the heart will 
buoy it up when the powers begin to fail, and the floods of affliction 
to roll over us; and, like the volcano, surrounded by polar snows, 
the flame will seem more bright and beautiful amid the frosts of age. 
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‘ Hee stugit adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas 
res ornang, adversix perfugiam ac solatium preebent ; delectant domi, 
non impediunt foris; pernoctant nobiscum, perigrinantur, rusti- 
cantur.’—Cicero, Orat. pro Archia. 

“¢ Gentlemen, in these remarks I am confident that I am describing 
your own experience ; for this love of nature, and not governmental 
or individual patronage, has been your chief stimulant in geological 
research. Should that patronage, which is now extended to your 
efforts, be withdrawn,—of which I have little fear,—and should the 
tide of popular favour turn against you, I know that you will not, 
therefore, be diverted from your favourite pursuit, No; let us rather 
pledge ourselves to more vigorous efforts in this noble enterprise, 
which has already done so much, and is destined to do much more 
to develop the resources of our beloved country ; so much to awaken 
youthful genius; so much to promote our personal happiness; so 
much to enlarge the boundaries of science; and, above all, so 
much to unfold the glories and illustrate the perfections of the infinite 
Deity.” —Pp. 43-46. , 
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Art. V.—First Report of the Children’s Employment Com- 
missioners: Mines and Collieries. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament, by command of her Majesty, April 21, 1842. 


LEGISLATION to control industry, for the supposed advan- 

tage of the public, in the quality or price of the article 
produced, or in the employment afforded to a number of citizens 
engaged in its production, has leng been known to us in our 
apprenticeship laws and in our protective duties. These have, 
however, in recent times rapidly declined in public estimation, 
and appear to be in the course of expulsion from our statute 
book, under a conviction that, so far from conferring material 
benefits, they inflict positive injury, not the less serious because 
spread over a wide surface. 

But legislation to control industry expressly on behalf of 
humanity and public morals, marks a yew era in our social 
life. The absence of such legislation, prior to the first act 
of factory regulation, affords no argument to prove, on the 
one se | its needlessness, or, on the other, that there has 
been any remarkable improvement in the moral perceptions of 
our legislature. It has been called into existence, in fact, by the 
change in our industry, consequent upon the increased use of 
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machinery. Whether or not we- may assume, from the fact of 
the moral relations of the young with their, employers, under 
the old systems of industry, being brought little under public 
notice, that there was little demanding the interference of the 
legislature, it was certainly the obvious change effected in the 
manufacturing system by the factories which brought these 
‘relations under lagisiotive regulation. 

It may safely be asserted that, in a community sufficiently 
advanced in civilization to undertake to preserve every one of its 
members from absolute destitution by laws for the relief of the 
poor, every child has a moral right to maintenance and education, 
exempt from any such amount of labour as shall prevent its attain- 
ing a physical development, and a religious, moral, and intellec- 
tual cultivation, sufficient to enable it to provide for its.own future 
wants and happiness with benefit to the community at large. No 
encroachment upon this right can be accompanied by counter- 
vailing advantages either to the individual or to the community 
at large, whatever may be the convenience to the parents or 
guardians of the child or to its employer; and all labour or 
restraint interfering with this right is “ undue,” as is legally 
asserted by the existing Factories Regulation Act. 

That we have not earlier legal definitions of what is “ undue” 
labour for the young with reference to their age, has arisen, as the 
terms of various statutes requiring young people to be put to 
labour plainly indicate, from a reliance upon the feelings of the 

arents disposing them rather to keep their children too long 
idle than to put hon too soon to work ; but the ancient customs 
with regard to service and apprentices? sufficiently indicate 
what was considered “due” in their regard, which differs exceed- 
ingly from what prevails under the modern system of infant 
labour. New systems of industry, unknown to former ages, 
have now so extended the demand for the labour of children as to 
expose them to a violation, through “ undue” labour, of their 
moral right to a maintenance and education proportioned to the 
means and the wants of society; and, all considerations of hu- 
manity aside, it is the duty of society to protect itself from being 
defrauded out of the health and moral energies that may thus be 
destroyed. 

The necessity of such legislative protection of the children 
betokens, it is true, a degradation, or a relative weakness, on 
the part of the parents and guardians, which, under the com- 
petition of material interests in new combination, is itself a 
formidable disease in society. It is one, indeed, from which it 
is necessary to rescue the children, that they may ultimately 
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occupy that more héalthy position, in which legislative inter- 
ference, it is to. be hoped, will be needless, when they, ‘in 
their turn, become parents. 

Such appear to have been the considerations on which Lord 
Ashley moved, on the 4th of August, 1840, for the present Com- 
mission, issued on the 20th of October following, to inquire 
“into the employment of the children of the poorer: classes 
in mines and collieries, and the various branches of trade and 
manufacture in which numbers of children work together, not 
being included in the provisions of the acts for regulating 
the employment of children and young persons in mills and 
factories.” It was not, however, until the 4th of February, 1841, 
that, by supplemental instructions, its investigations were ex- 
tended to “ young persons ;” a term which is defined by the Fac- 
tories Act to embrace all who are past childhood but under the 
age of eighteen; and therefore little more than a year has elapsed 
between the conferring of complete powers to investigate, and 
the presentation of this first Report, which, with its Appendix, 
occupies upwards of 2,000 folio pages. 

The Commission names a board of four: Mr Thomas Tooke, 
the author of the ‘ History of Prices ;’ Dr Southwood Smith, 
whose writings and labours towards improving the sanatory 
condition of our large towns are well known; Mr Leonard 
Horner and Mr Robert Saunders, the factory inspectors; and, as 
secretary, Mr Joseph Fletcher, late secretary to the Hand Loom 
Inquiry Commission. This board conducted its local examina- 
tions by the aid of twenty sub-commissioners named by the 
Home Office; and its first Report, which is restricted to the 
labour connected with Collieries and Mines, is accompanied by an 
Appendix of two volumes, containing the local reports of such of 
these sub-commissioners as were employed in subterranean inves- 
tigations, and the minutes of the evidence taken by each.* 
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* The attention of government was first drawn to the fact of the employ- 
ment of children in mines by one of the Hand Loom Commissioners, in a pri- 
vate report (afterwards printed by order of the House of Commons), entitled 
‘Notes and Observations made during a Tour through the Weaving Dis- 
tricts. By W. E. Hickson, Esq.’ We subjoin his statement as embracing 
the leading facts in a condensed shape, and as acceptable, perhaps, to those of 
our readers who may not have time to peruse the important confirmatory 
details furnished by the Children’s Employment Commission.—Ed. 


“While in the north of England I took some pains to inquire into the fact 
which I had heard asserted in several quarters, that one effect of the Factory Re- 
gulation Bill (or rather of the partial application of a sound general principle) had 
been to send many of the children formerly employed in factories to work in coal- 
pits, I found the statement correct, but to what extent I have of course no means 
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Even in regard to the employment of children and young per- 
sons in connexion with collieries and mines, this first Report of 





of judging. The number of children and young persons employed in collieries has 
always been great. I found in some instances, out of about 400 hands employed, 
one-half under 20 years of age, and of that number about 50 under the age of 13. 
Among the children employed there are almost always some mere infants; and 
although’ I was assured by Miss Martineau that Lord Durham, in the mines with 
which he is connected, had exerted himself to check the evil, the practice of em- 
ploying children only six and seven years of age to work in mines is all but univer- 
sal, and there are no short hours for them. ‘The children go down with the 
men usually at four o'clock in the morning, and remain in the pit between 11 and 12 
hours. When they come up they are allowed to play about for a little while by 
their parents, but are sent early to bed that they may rise again at the same early 
hour the next morning. I was much struck with the enormity of this evil; I 
could not conceive of circumstances more prejudicial to animal existence than 
shutting up a little child throughout the day in subterraneous confinement, at the 
very period when air and light are as necessary to its growth as to a young and 
tender plant. One pit-man told me, that his brother went to work in a coal-mine 
when but five years of age. I inquired what effect it had produced on his health ; 
the reply was, ‘ Why, he is a poor stunted fellow, sure enough.’ At one of the 
collieries I visited, a crowd of pit-men gathered round me while making these in- 
quiries, and I endeavoured to ascertain their feelings on the subject. Some who 
had children in the mine of their own, were evidently influenced by the wages the 
children earned to disregard all other considérations, but an old man among them 
said, with an air of deep earnestness, ‘ Sir, the practice is shameful; the chil. 
dren are sacrificed, and they ought not to be allowed to go down so young.’ 

“ To ascertain the nature of the employment of these young children, I em- 
braced an opportunity of visiting a pit in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. De- 
scending a shaft 600 feet deep, I went some distance along a subterraneous road, 
which, I was told, was three miles in length (the overman going before me with a 
Davy lamp in one hand, and, as if to neutralize the precaution, a lighted candle in 
the other). To the right and left of one of these roads, or * ways,’ are low galleries, 
called ‘ workings,’ in which the ‘ hewers’ are employed in a state of almost perfect 
nudity (on account of the great heat), digging out the coal. To these galleries 
there are traps or doors, which are kept shut, to guard against the ingress or egress 
of inflammable air, and to prevent counter-currents disturbing the ventilation, 
The use of a child of six years cf age is to open and shut one of these doors when 
the loaded corves, or coal-trucks, pass or repass. For this object the child is 
trained to sit by itself in a dark gallery for the number of hours I have described. 
The older boys drive horses, and load the corves, but the little children are always 
trap-keepers, When first taken down they have a candle given them, but gra 
dually getting accustomed to the gloom of the place, they learn to do without, and 
sit, therefore, literally in the dark the whole time of their confinement. It is 
impossible to imagine a more monotonous and dismal occupation for a child; and 
yet I was told the children were not unhappy, although it was generally admitted, 
* they did fret a good deal at first.’ ‘The truth is, that by blunting the sensibilities 
and deadening the faculties, the mind may be rendered callous to a lot which would 
otherwise be too bitter for human endurance. The poor children are not the less 
to be pitied on that account. I have seen men living on the diet of swine, 
clothed in rags, and wallowing in filth, and yet their miserable circumstances 
did not excite my commiseration so much as the recklessness with which they 
regarded their state, and the utter prostration of mental energy, which deprived 
them almost of the wish, and certainly of the power, of making a single effort to 
better their condition. 

“In some of the collieries young girls, as well as beys, appear to be employed; 
but I bad no opportunity of verifying the fact from my own personal observation ; 
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the Commission describes only its “ effects on their bodily health ;”’ 
leaving its effects upon their “ morals ” to be “ brought into view 
in a subsequent Report, in connexion with the intellectual, moral, 
and religious state of the whole of that portion of the working popu- 
lation which is included under the terms of the Commission.”* But 
the circumstances which affect the physical condition of children 
employed in underground labour present so ample and so novel 
a field of observation, that it will be most to the satisfaction of 
our readers if we adopt the like limits; deferring our review of 
the moral circumstances of the mining population until after the 
appearance of the promised supplemental Report, when we may 
resume our glance at the progress of modern restrictions upon 
industry for moral purposes. 
The published Report embraces the mining industry of the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and describes the childhood and 
outh of the entire population employed by the “ subterranean 
interest.” This interest is divided into two distinct branches,— 
that of the coal and iron mines, and that of the mines of tin, 





and J should not have known it, had not my attention been called to an account 
which appeared in the ‘ Yorkshire Herald,’ about the time of which I am speaking, 
of an accident attended with loss of life, through an inundation which occurred in 
one of the Silkston collieries. When the water burst in there were in the mine 
44 children, of whom 18 escaped and 26 were drowned ; of these 11 were girls, 
and the rest boys ; and nine out of the number were under 10 years of age. It is 
singular that none of the pit-men were drowned with the children; but the fact 
strengthens the statement made to me in several collieries, that when the men 
Pe: working short shifts, the lads are not allowed to leave with the men, but work 
ull time. 

** Poverty of the parents is not the cause of this immolation of infancy. The 
pit-men of the north of England collieries are a better paid class of operatives than 
any body of working-men equally numerous. I found their average earnings to 
be 24s. a week ; and when a colliery is not limited in the quantity of coal allowed 
to be raised (which by agreement among the coal- owners is sometimes done to keep 
up prices), a pit-man often earns 30s., and even 40s. ina week. Besides this 
amount of money wages, he is allowed a cottage rent-free, or at a mere nominal 
rent of sixpence a fortnight; the cottage frequently containing four good rooms. 
He has also a bit of garden-ground rent-free, sufficient for the growth of his vege- 
tables; and, moreover, another important advantage, for which he may well be 
envied by London operatives,—as much coal as he wishes to burn the year round, 
free of charge. All I have observed, however, only strengthens my conviction 
that high wages and corresponding benefits are thrown away upon those who have 
received no moral culture, and are incapable of self-guidance. I went among the 
colliers the day following that on which they had received a fortnight’s wages. and 
found every cottage deserted, and every public-house Mled. I went into a beer- 
shop at two o’clock in the day, in which I counted 15 pit-men drinking, and found 
among them only one sufficiently sober to answer intelligently the questions I put 
tohim. Drunkenness and quarrels are much more frequent among Neweastle 
colliers than among the miners of Cornwall. Comparing the one class with the 
other, the Cornish miners are, far superior in intelligence and morals ; but of neither 
class could I paint a very flattering picture.” 

* Report, p. 261. 
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copper, lead, and zinc. These are as distinct in locality as in 
the nature and division of the labour employed in them, It is 
the former which afford the chief employment to children and 
young persons underground. 


“The ‘ Coal Measures,’ as the geological formations comprising 
the strata of coal are designated, are variously dispersed in the mid- 
land, northern, and western portions of South Britain, and in a broad 
belt of country which traverses the centre of Scotland, from the 
shores of Ayrshire to those of the Frith of Forth. There are like- 
wise some coal tracts of far inferior importance in Ireland. 


‘‘The most important of the midland coal tracts, or coal fields, 
as they are geologically termed, is that of South Staffordshire, 
which, lying to the west and north of Birmingham, is remark- 
able for the extent to which its vast beds are worked, as well for the 
purpose of smelting the iron ores, which are raised from strata inter- 
spersed among the cval strata, as for the consumption of the neigh- 
bouring populous towns, which are the seat of the metal ele 
tures, and for an extensive ‘land sale,’ as the supply of the sur- 
rounding country with fuel is frequently designated; the country 
southward, where canals extend, as tar as the Thames, being in great 
part supplied from this region. The Shropshire district of Coal- 
brookdale, lying midway between Wolverhampton and Shrewsbury, 
though much smaller in extent, is in like manner the seat of great 
iron works, and is the source of a supply of fuel for a large 
part of the vale of the Severn, and the country to the west of it, 
to the borders of Wales. The Warwickshire coal field occupies 
a large tract on the north-eastern verge of that county, from 
Coventry to Tamworth; and the Leicestershire coal field surrounds 
the town of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. The coal of the latter is far more 
extensively wrought than that of the Warwickshire field ; but both 
being without iron furnaces, their produce is required only for the 
land sale, which extends southward even through Buckinghamshire 
to the Thames. 

“Tn North Staffordshire, besides the coal field of the potteries, in 
which there are extensive ironworks at Kidscrew, there is a smaller 
tract contiguous to the town of Cheadle. The consumption of the 
produce of both, however, extends little beyond the northern parts 
of that county. 

“In the vale of the Trent, between Nottingham and Derby, com- 
mences the great coal field of Derbyshire and Yorkshire, which ex- 
tends hence northward, and of which the southern, or Derbyshire 
portion, occupies the eastern side of that county, and extends at one 
extremity into Nottinghamshire. Besides supplying with fuel a 
vast surrounding region, especially to the east and south, in the coun- 
ties of Leicester, Nottingham, and Lincoln, it has a considerable 
home consumption in ironworks. 
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“The northern, or Yorkshire portion, which is wholly comprised 
in the West Riding, has extensive ironworks, and supplies with fuel 
the whole of Yorkshire, except the coast, and even makes some ship- 
ments down the Humber for London. - 

“On the opposite side of the mountains which enclose Yorkshire 
on the west, are the great coal fields of Lancashire, extending south- 
ward into the eastern part of Cheshire, and worked to an enormous 
extent for the supply of the manufactures and the manufacturing and 
commercial ouptiine which have congregated in their neigkbour- 


hood and upon their surface, although there is no manufacture of 
iron from native ores. 

*¢ North of this is the Cumberland coal field, in which, likewise, the 
pits are wrought only for sale, to supply the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, and for shipment, chiefly at Whitehaven, to Ire- 
land and the opposite shores of Scotland. 


“ Again crossing the mountains to the eastern side of the island, 
we find a large portion of the counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land occupied by the coal tract, which, of all the districts having 

its wrought almost wholly for sale, and only to a very small extent 
or the manufacture of metals, is by far the most important. It 
supplies not only the whole of those counties, the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and the contiguous Scottish counties, but the whole of 
the eastern and southern coasts of England as far as Cornwall, in- 
cluding the metropolis itself, and the great south-eastern region into 
which the sales of the inland coal districts do not penetrate, because 
of the greater cost of land carriage and the want of canals. The 
export to foreign parts is likewise very extensive; and the whole 
region is so important as to have rendered necessary, for the pur- 
ses of investigation, its division into two districts; that of South 
ahem, south of the river Wear, and that of North Durham and 
Northumberland, comprising the rest of the field. 

“The coal districts of the East of Scotland encircle the Frith of 
Forth in tracts of very irregular form, occupying large portions of 
the counties of East Lothian, Mid-Lothian, and West Lothian, of 
Stirlingshire and part of Dumbartonshire, of Clackmannanshire and 
Perthshire; and of Fifeshire, in the districts of Dunfermline, Kir- 
kaldy, Cupar, and St Andrew’s: the coal of the whole of these dis- 
tricts is extensively wrought, chiefly for land sale to Edinburgh and 
the surrounding counties, though partly for shipment coastwise, and 
for the celebrated ironworks of the Carron Company in Stirlingshire. 

‘* Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, and Renfrewshire ecomprise nearly the 
whole of the irregularly scattered coal fields of the west of Scotland, 
and their mines have been chiefly wrought, like those of Lancashire, 
for the supply of the manufactures, and of the great manufacturing 
and commercial population which have seated themselves upon their 
surface, or in their vicinity, with Glasgow for a centre; but of late 
years the district of Airdrie, to the east and south-east of Glasgow, 
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has so rapidly extended its importance in the manufacture of iron 
from the excellent ores there found, as greatly to have augmented 
the working of its coal for that purpose also. 

“ Returning southward, we find, on the eastern border of North 
Wales, in the counties of Denbigh and Flint, where they border upon 
Cheshire, a large coal field, heretofore possessed of considerable iron 
works, which, however, seem now to be sinking before the competi- 
tion of those in the west of Scotland, and other districts ; it still, 
however, supplies with fuel nearly the whole of North Wales and a 
large portion of Cheshire and Shropshire. 

‘‘ But the greatest coal basin of the west is that of South Wales, 
which, commencing in the politically English county of Monmouth, 
occupies a considerable portion also of the counties of Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen, and Pembroke. The internal consumption of its coal in 
the manufacture of its native ores of iron, and of those of copper and 
tin brought from Cornwall and other parts, is enormous; and besides 
supplyin with fuel the whole of South Wales and its borders, Corn- 
wall, and a considerable part of Somersetshire, it exports large 


quantities of stone coal, even to London. 

“‘The Forest of Dean is a singular detached coal field in Glouces- 
tershire, between the confluent rivers Wye and Severn, in which pits 
are — for the manufacture of its excellent iron ores, and for 


the supply not only of the contiguous parts of Herefordshire and 
Gloucestershire, but also for a considerable land sale eastward to- 
wards Oxford. South Gloucestershire is, in great part, occupied by 
a coal field which extends northward from Bristol, and supplies that 
city and the contiguous country with fuel. 

“It is for a similar land sale that the valuable mines of North 
Somersetshire, on the other side of the Avon, are wrought; the 
principal being those to the south-west of Bath, which not only 
supply the contiguous country, but have an extensive sale eastward 
in Wiltshire and Berkshire. 

“‘ Of the comparatively unimportant coal fields of Ireland, the prin- 
ys are those of Castlecomer in Kilkenny, and the Queen’s County, 
where pits are worked for country sale by three proprietors; that 
near Killenaule, in the county of Tipperary, where there are three 
pits worked by the Mining Company of Ireland; and that of Dro- 
magh and Dysart, in the county of Cork, where there are pits 
worked by Messrs Leader. There are also a few pits at Drum- 
glass and Coal Island, in the county of Tyrone, which, with the 
Arigna coal pits at the northern extremity of Roscommon, supply- 
ing some contiguous ironworks, complete the list of the Irish coa. 
mines which are now worked. 


_ The number of juvenile hands employed in the Irish col- 
lieries is so limited, and the circumstances of labour in Ireland 
so peculiar, that, in our own brief notice of these reports, we 
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must confine our attention to the coal. districts of Great Britain 
alone. ° 

In all these districts the coal is found in beds, interstratified 
for the most part with various qualities of gritstone and shale, 
in which, in some of the districts, occur layers of ironstone, 
generally thin, but sometimes forming large masses, as in the 
Forest of Dean. The beds variously approach a horizontal posi- 
tion, but are seldom perfectly flat, and commonly have one edge 
cropping out to the alluvial surface ; and sometimes a large por- 
tion of their circumference is thus exposed. ‘The inclination is 
commonly gentle, but in some places, especially in the east of 
Scotland and in Pembrokeshire, it is very rapid ; and as all the 
subterranean workings must, under such circumstances, be neces- 
sarily conducted, as it were, on the side of a steep hill, the cha- 
racter of the labour is much influenced by this fact. When the 
surface of the coal country is mountainous, and intersected by 
deep ravines, as in South Wales, and to a much less extent on 
the borders of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the mineral deposits 
are approached by levels driven into the sides of the hills; but 
the common access to them is by vertical shafts or well-holes, 
from the bottoms of which horizontal roadways are extended in 


long and confined passages through the coal strata, to bring all 
that is hewn to the “ pit’s eye,” or bottom of the shaft, for wind 
ing up. The depth to which the shafts are sunk varies from the 
shallowest possible, to that of Monkwearmouth, which is 1,600 
feet, or nearly the third of a mile perpendicular. 

It is rome to have more than one shaft in the same 


workings ; but where the coal lies so deep that the sinking of a 
distinct shaft requires an enormous outlay of capital, only one 
large shaft is sunk; and this is divided by wooden partitions, or 
‘‘brattices,” into several distinct channels. ‘There must always 
be one shaft or channel, called the “ downcast pit,” for the air to 
descend; and another, called the “upcast pit,” for the return 
draught to ascend ; and the description given of the ventilation in 
a — of Lancashire by Mr Fletcher, explains in few words the 
plan of ventilation generally adopted. 


‘The current is generally quickened by a furnace in the upcast 
shaft, which, rapidly drawing off the air in” the passages below, 
brings a brisk current through the whole distance from the down- 
cast pit, however great that distance, by its purposed tortuousness, 
may have been made. The mode in which the current between the 
two shafts is made to circulate to all the places where the works are 
carried onis very simple. The advances from the bottom of the draw- 
ing pit, to whatever distances and in whatever direction they may be 
required, are made always in double galleries about six feet apart, one 
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for the air in its course from the downcast shaft, which is also the draw- 
ing roqd, and the other for its return towards the upcast shaft. When 
these have been pushed about five yards onward, of as far as the quality 
of the strata will permit without danger from accumulated fire-damp, 
a ‘cut-through,’ or short transverse gallery is made between them, 
which, by the stoppage of all more direct communication between 
the two shafts, becomes the channel of the whole current between 
them, which rushes down the one gallery and up the other, so as to 
clear both from the accumulation of any noxious gases.””* 


The drawing shaft, or that up which the coals are drawn 
(generally by a steam-engine, though sometimes by a horse-gin, 
or even by hand labour), and by which the labourers in the mine 
go to and retarn from their work, is generally the upcast shaft, 
because it is convenient to have the pumping apparatus in a dis- 
tinct shaft, and this is generally the downcast shaft, or that which 
is sunk most towards the dip of the coal strata, because it is best 
that the cold air, which has to rise to the surface after ventilating 
the works, should be introduced at the lowest point of them; and 
to this point the drainage water descends. 

The thickness of the seams that are wrought varies from the 
eighteen-inch seams of the Lancashire and Yorkshire hills, to 
the ten-yard coal of South Staffordshire; but two, three, and 
four feet are the more common thicknesses of the beds that are 
wrought; and each bed, though its identity can be traced under 
a great extent of country, varies somewhat in its thickness in 
different localities. When there is a good roof, or hard rock, 
immediately over the coal, with a tolerably solid floor beneath 
it, thin coal seams can be worked with advantage, because the 
outlay of capital for propping is then very limited; but the 
very hardness of the contiguous strata would require an outlay 
almost as great to make the roadways of a proper height for 
human beings of any age to ‘work in; and this is what the 
commissioners describe as— 


“One case of peculiar difficulty, viz. that in which all the subter- 
ranean roadways, and especially the side passages, are below a cer- 
tain height: by the evidence collected under this Commission, {t is 
proved that there are coal mines at present at work in which these 
passages are so small, that even the youngest children cannot move 
along them without crawling on their hands and feet, in which un- 
natural and constrained posture they drag the loaded carriages after 
them ; and yet, as it is impossible, by any outlay compatible with a 
profitable return, to render such coal mines, happily not numerous 
nor of great extent, fit for human beings to week in, they never will 


be placed in such a condition, and consequently they never can be 





* Report by Mr Fletcher, App. pt. ii, pp. 822-3, § 19-20. 
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worked without inflicting great and irreparable injury on the health 
of the children.”’* : 

‘¢ When,” however, “the roads are six feet high and upwards there is 
not only ample space for carrying on the general operations of the mine, 
but the.cgals can be drawn direct from the workings to the foot of the 
shaft by the largest horses. When the main roads are four feet and 
a half high, the mine may still be rendered sufficiently conv«nient for 
the work people, and the coals may be conveyed along these roads 
to the foot of the shaft by ponies or asses. But when the mainways are 
under four feet, the coals can no longer be conveyed along these roads 
by ponies or asses, or even by adult or young men; they can only be 
conveyed by children. Yet it is in evidence that, in many mines 
which are at present worked, the main gates are only from twenty- 
four to thirty inches high, and in some parts of these mincs the pas- 
sages do not exceed eighteen inches inheight. In this case not pat is 
the employment of very young children absolutely indispensable to the 
working of the mine, but even the youngest children must necessarily 
work in a bent position of the body, ina manner hereafter described.” + 


The depth at which the seams are found materially affects 
both the temperature and the efficiency of the ventilation in the 
workings. Coal pits are generally warm; and the deeper they 
are, the hotter. 


“ Oppressive heat,” however, ‘‘ may always be regarded as an indi- 
cation of imperfect ventilation. It is stated that in the mines of the 
Yorkshire coal fields the thermometer stands in the main roads at from 
50° to 60°, in the side roads from 60° to 65°, and at the workings from 
64° to 72°. Inthe | mines in the northern coal field the tempera- 


ture is considerably higher. In one of the Hetton pits in South 
Durham the temperature was found to be 66° at the bottom of 
the shaft, and 70° in the workings; but in the Monkwearmouth 
colliery, the deepest in the northern coal field, the average tempera- 
ture ranges from 78° to 80°, in some parts of this mine it occasionally 
rises to 89° ;”’} and this high temperature is by no means confined to 
a single pit. ‘ From the evidence it appears that in all the districts 
there are particular mines in which, often at great expense to the 
owners, every precaution is taken which intelligence and skill can 
devise to render the mine healthy and safe; but that there are great 
numbers of mines in which both ventilation and drainage are grossly 
neglected, and in which, as a necessary consequence, there is often a 
frightful destruction of human life.” § 


Both ventilation and drainage are also affected by the 
inclination of the strata, which, where it is considerable, causes 
all the workings to be on inclined planes, out of the mainways, 





* Report, p. 259. t Report, p. 47, § 211. 
+ Report, p. 45, § 200. § Report, p. 46, § 208. 
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which are run nearly on a level along the face of the dip; and 
this gives great advantages for the fall of the water to the pumping 
shaft, and sometimes for the rise of the inflammable gas to the 
upeast shaft; but it is attended with the disadvantage of greatly 
augmenting the labour where the workings are towards the dip; 
and exposing the young labourers in the roadways to severe minor 
accidents, in descending the inclined planes with their loads, 
out of one level into another. .When the inclination is so great 
as to get the strata the name of “ pitching seams,” as in parts 
of the east of Scotland and of South Wales, the whole system of 
labour has to be changed. In the pits of almost every district 
the influx of water, of fire-damp (carburetted hydrogen gas), 
and of choke-damp (carbonic acid yas), into:the workings, has to 
be contended against by pumping and by ventilation; but 
there is every variety in regard to the copiousness with which 
each of these dangerous elements is poured out from the con- 
tiguous strata. 

To encounter all these natural obstacles, and to overcome 
them, to the extent of enabling his labourers to bring the coal 
from its resting place to the surface, is the object of a vary- 
ing outlay by the capitalist employer, in providing the means 
of access, of drainage, of ventilation, and of raising the coal 
to the surface; and the ironstone which is found in thin beds 
in the coal measures is wrought in the same method as the 
coal itself, but the workings are “less perfectly ventilated and 
drained than the coal mines, and, therefore, still more unhealthy; 
and productive of the same physical deterioration, and the sane 
diseases, but in a more intense degree.” * 

The coal-worker has also to provide viewers and underlookers 
to preserve discipline in the pits, and to see that the work is 
gd executed ; but the degree of superintendence exercised 
vy the coal owner over the hands in his employment, varies 
considerably with the mode in which they are hired. 


‘* Sometimes the proprietors enter into a contract with certain 
persons, variously designated as butties or charter masters, who en- 
gage to get the coal and bring it to the foot of the shaft at a certain 
rate, and these contractors hire all the persons required to work the 
pits. Sometimes the proprietor himself engages all the work-people, 
and sets persons over them to see that they perform their duty ; but 
in other cases the proprietor contracts with the chief work men, who 
hire every one who is employed in getting the coal and bring ing it to 
the foot of the shaft.”+ 


When the proprietor employs the whole of the hands, not 
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only will his viewer be a respectable person, but his ‘ under- 
lookers” will generally be taken from the more intelligent, 
honest, and industrious of the labouring colliers. Elsewhere, 
the rulers in a pit are just such as the most uncultivated class 
is likely to produce. The great. body of the children and 
young persons are, however, of the families of the adult work- 
people employed in the pits, or belong to the poor population 
of the neighbourhood. But there is in some districts an unfor-_ 
tunate minoftity of defenceless creatures who pass the whole of 
their youth in the most abject slavery, into which they are thrown 
chiefly by parish authorities, under the name of apprenticeship. 

‘¢ There is one mode of engaging the labour of children and young 
persons in coal mines, peculiar to a few districts, which deserves par- 
ticular notice, viz. that by apprenticeship. The district in which the 
practice of employing apprentices is most in use is South Stafford- 
shire ; it was formerly common in Shropshire, but is now discon- 
tinued ; it is still common in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the west of 
Scotland : in all the other districts it appears to be unknown. In Staf- 
fordshire the sub-commissioner- states that the number of children 
and young persons working in the mines as apprentices is exceed- 
ingly numerous; that these apprentices are paupers or orphans, and 
are wholly in the power of the butties ; that such is the demand for 
this class of children by the butties, that there are scarcely any boys 
in the union workhouses of Walsall, Wolverhampton, Dudley, and 
Stourbridge; that these boys are sent on trial to the butties between 
the ages of eight and nine, and at nine are bound as apprentices for 
twelve years, that is, to the age of twenty-one years complete; that, 
notwithstanding this long apprenticeship, there is nothing whatever 
in the coal mines to learn beyond a little dexterity readily acquired 
by short practice; and that even in the mines of Cornwall, where 
much skill and judgment is required, there are no apprentices, while 
in the coal mines of South Staffordshire the orphan whom necessity 
has driven into a workhouse is made to labour in the mines until the 
age of twenty-one solely for the benefit of another.”* 


The treatment which these defenceless creatures receive, and 
the “bringing up” which their “guardians” thus provide for them, 
may be estimated from the particulars given by one or two of the 
witnesses. In Staffordshire, John Greaves, a collier, states :— 


“ It is the butties’ apprentices who are worst used. These lads are 
made to go where other men would not let their own children go. If 
they will not do it they take them to the magistrates, who commit 
them to prison. Mr * * * caused his apprentices to go where 
another person would not'go. I have seen him take up his foot and 
kick them to make them go.”+ 





* Dr Mitchell, Report, § 159: App. pt. i, p. 19. 
+ Dr Mitchell’s Evidence, No. 11, p. 67, 1. 62. 
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Edward Oakley, forty years of age, collier:— 


‘<I first went down to the pit at eight. I was an apprentice to a 
butty collier; I never received any wages till twenty-one; I served 
thirteen years’ apprenticeship; I was bound when I first went down; 
I think apprenticeship a very bad thing. Butties get apprentices 
from neh. 28 and send their own children to learn other trades. The 
boy would learn his trade just as well if he were not an apprentice ; 
not a morsel of difference. Sometimes fathers bind their own chil- 
dren, being induced by the present of a suit of clothes,.or a watch, or 
some other enticement. I had thirteen years of it; it was a hard 
time. The last part of it I thought very hard. The butties here in 
“ape do very well, and build lots of building. The apprentice can 
earn nothing. The colliers are very ignorant, being always buried 
alive in the pits. The butties never put their own sons to be colliers, 
but send them to learn other businesses.’’* 


In Yorkshire, Thomas Moorhouse, collier-boy, says :— 


«“‘T don’t know how old I am; father is dead; I am a chance 
child; mother is dead also; I don’t know how long she has been 
dead ; ’tis better na three years; I began to hurry when I was nine 
years old for William Greenwood ; I was apprenticed to him till I 
should be twenty-one; my mother apprenticed me; I lived with 
Greenwood; I don’t know how long it was, but it was a goodish 
while; he was bound to find me in victuals and drink and clothes ; 
T never had enough; he gave me some old clothes to wear, which 
he bought at the rag-shop; the overseers a him a sovereign to 
buy clothes with, but he never laid it out ; the overseers bound me out 
with mother’s consent from the township of Southowram ; I ran away 
from him because he lost my indentures, for he served me very bad ; 
he stuck a pick into me twice in 7 bottom. [Here I made the boy 
strip, and found a large cicatrix likely to have been occasioned by 
such an instrument, which must have passed through the glutei 
muscles, and have stopped only short of the hip-joint: there were 
twenty other wounds, occasioned by hurrying in low workings, upon 
and around the spinous processes of the vertebre, from the sacrum 
upwards.] He used to hit me with the belt, and maw! or sledge, 
and fling coals at me; he served me so bad that I left him, and 
went about to see if I could get a job. I used to sleep in the cabins 
- upon the pit’s bank, and in the old pits that had done working; I laid 
upon the shale all night; I used to get what I could to eat; I eat 
for a long time the candles that I found in the pits that the colliers 
left over night ; I had nothing else to eat; the rest of the hurriers 
did not know where I was; when I got outin the morning, I looked 
about for work, and begged of the people a bit; I got to Bradford 
after a while, and had a job there for a month while a collier’s lad 
was poorly; when he came back I was obliged to leave; I work 





* Dr Mitchell's Evidence, No. 8, p. 65, 1. 50. 
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now here for John Cawtherly; he took me into his house and is 
serving me.very well; I hurry for him now, and he finds me in_ 
victuals and drink.”’* ’ 


In Lancashire, says Mr Kennedy— 


“A case which occurred during the month of February last was 
related to me by Mr Milner, of the firm of Lamb and Milner, sur- 
geons, at Rochdale, who were called upon to visit the case. It ap- 
peared the boy Edmund Kershaw had been apprenticed by the over. 
seers of Castleton to a collier of the name of Robert Brierly, residing 
at Balsgate, who worked in a pit in the neighbourhood of Rooley 
Moor. > 

“ Mr Milner examined this boy, and found on his body from 24 
to 26 wounds. His posteriors and loins were beaten to a jelly; his 
head, which was almost cleared of hair on the scalp, had the marks 
of many old wounds upon it which had healed up; one of the bones 
in one arm was broken below the elbow, and, from appearances, 
seemed to have been so for some time. 

“The boy, on being brought before the magistrates, was unable 
either to sit or stand, and was placed on the floor of the office, laid 
on his side on a small cradle bed. 

“It appeared from the evidence that the boy’s arm had been 
broken by a blow with an iron rail, and the fracture had never been 
set, and that he had been kept at work for several weeks with his 
arm in the condition above described. It further appeared in evi- 
dence, and was admitted by Brierley, that he had been in the habit: 
of beating the boy with a flat piece of wood, in which a nail was 
driven and projected about half an inch. The blows had been in- 
flicted with such violence that they had penetrated the skin, and 
caused the wounds described by Mr Milner. The boy had been 
starved for want of food, and his body presented all the marks of 
emaciation. This brutal master had kept him at work as a waggoner 
until he was no longer of any use, and then sent him home in a cart 
to his mother, who was a poor widow, residing in Church lane, 
Rochdale.” + 

This testimony gives but too true a picture of the brutality 
which prevails among the most barbarous of the men and in the 
most undisciplined pits. The want of instruction, and the seclu- 
sion from the rest of the world, which is common to the colliers, 
give them asad pre-eminence over every other class of labourers 
in ignorance, callousness, and consequent foolhardiness, not- 
withstanding the progress which the humble efforts of the sec- 
tarian missionaries have undoubtedly made towards rendering 
them amenable to feelings of religion and habits of civilization. 
When this barbarism is taken into account, together with the 





*S. S. Scriven, Esq., Evidence, No. 58: App. pt. ii, p. 118, 1.11. See 
also Witnesses, Nos. 64 and 65, 
+ Report of Mr Kennedy, App. pt. ii, p. 218, § 260-3. 
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natural difficulties to be encountered, the imperfectness of the 
means employed to overcome them, and the limited superin- 
tendence exercised by the servants of the employer, who, per- 
haps, never himself descended into a pit, we shall have made 
some progress towards appreciating the character of the coal- 
mines as places of work. 


It is well observed by Mr Symons, that— 


“ It is difficult to describe the impression of dark confinement and 
damp discomfort conveyed by a jo at first sight. The springs 
which generally ooze through the best cased shafts, trickle down its 
- sides, and keep up a perpetual drizzle below. The chamber or area 
at the bottom of the shaft is almost always sloppy and muddy, 

and the escape from it consists in a labyrinth of black passages, 
‘ often not above four feet square, and seldom exceeding five by six. 
As you proceed the dampness decreases, and the subterranean smell 
increases. Still these unpleasant sensations rapidly depart, even on 
a slight familiarity with the scene.”’* 


And a vast variety of evidence substantiates the statement 
of the commissioners, — 

‘That in many instances much that skill and capital can effect to 
render the place of work unoppressive, healthy, and safe, is done, 
often with complete success, as far as regards the healthfulness and 
comfort of the mines; but that to render them perfectly safe does 
not appear to be practicable by any means yet known ; while in great 
numbers of instances their condition in regard both to ventilation and 
drainage is lamentably defective.”+ And further, that “the coal 
mine, when properly ventilated and drained, and when both the 
main and the side passages are of tolerable height, is not only 
not unhealthy, but, the temperature being moderate and very 
uniform, it is, considered as a place of work, more salubrious and 
even agreeable than that in which many kinds of labour are carried 
on above ground.” 


But it appears, from the evidence adduced by the sub-commis- 
sioners, that at present this degree of perfection in coal mining 
is far from being generally attained. 

Whatever may be the natural circumstances of the coal de- 
posit, so that they do not absolutely preclude its being worked 
to a profit, the disadvantages under which it lies may all, where 
there is ample capital, be overcome nearly to the same extent, 
whether they be great or small; and the outlay, where there is 
a mineral treasure worth incurring it, is sometimes enormous, 
especially in the Northumberland and Durham districts. But 





* Mr Symons’s Report on the Yorkshire Coal Field, App. pt. i, p. 183. 
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the natural disadvantages which the labours of the miner en- 
counter are seldom overcome to the extent of making his occu- 
arm either safe or salubrious to the full extent that is practicable. 

nder the competition which exists among the coal owners and coal 
proprietors in each district for the supply of their several markets, 
no more outlay is incurred than is sufficient to overcome the most 
obvious physical difficulties; and under that which prevails 
among the labouring ¢olliers, who are ordinarily more numerous 
than the work to be. done requires, a large amount of danger and 
of exposure to the most noxious influences will gladly be encoun- 
tered for wages a little in advance of those of the agricultural popu- 
lation around them, in an occupation in which they can moreover 
make a profitable use of their children. ‘This double competition 
is certainly not so great as in pe other branches of industry,’ 
but it is quite sufficient to cause a large proportion of the pits to 
be worked with the most imperfect drainage and ventilation; often 
with ill-constructed shafts, bad gearing, incompetent engineers, 
and ill-constructed and ill-propped bays and roadways; causin 
a destruction of life, and limb, and health, the statistics of whic 
would present an appalling picture, though one perhaps equalled in 
some few surface occupations, in which men, the more readily in 
proportion to their ignorance and want of foresight, expose them- 
selves to danger and death on very cheap terms. 7 

Generally speaking, however, the best places of work for the 
children and young persons are found in the thick-seam mines, 
in which the roadways are the largest, the ventilation the freeest, 
and the application of capital commonly the most extensive ; 
for in coal mining nothing appears to exercise a more direct 
influence upon the circumstances of the labour than the 
scale on which it is carried on; for though large mines may be, 
and too often are, in a bad state, small mines are almost univer- 
sally so. Perhaps in no two collieries, however, are the circum- 
stances determining the character of the place of work, even in 
essential particulars, precisely the same. 

Even where the steam-engine, the very safest instrument for 
drawing, is employed, as at all considerable pits, it is, in some 
districts, as near Oldham, “a general system to employ mere 
children to tend these engines, and to stop them at the proper 
moment ; and if they be not stopped, the two, or three, or four, 
or five persons wound up together, are thrown over the beam 
down into the pit again ;”* a catastrophe which has there re- 
peatedly occurred. 

The sketch subjoined shows the common horse gin; and 
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a 
the succeeding sketch*(see next page) the mere well-handle by 
which the humblest pits in the West Riding of Yorkshire are 
worked. 

Mr Scriven’s graphic description of his own progresses through 
the pits of the Halifax district will improve our appreciation of 
such places :— 

“T know but of two gates that will admit of the use of horses 
onan Rawson’s Swan Bank and the Junction Pit at Low Moor). 

n some of them I have had to creep upon my hands and knees 
the whole distance, the height being barely twenty inches, and then 
have gone still lower upon my breast, and crawled like a turtle 
to get up to the headings. In others I have been more fortunately 
hurried on a flat board mounted upon four wheels, or in a corve, 
with my head hanging over the me % and legs over the front of it, 
in momentary anticipation of getting scalped by the roof, or of 
meeting with the still more serious infliction of a broken head from a 
depending rock; whilst in others Ihave been able to accomplish my 
journey by stooping.”* 

In pits in the Yorkshire district, where the main gates are 
only 28 or 26 inches high, and the side gates are not above 24 
or even 22, Mr Symons states that— 

“The youngest children must necessarily crawl on their hands 


* §. S. Scriven, Esq., Report, § 33-35, p. 62. 








“The sketch here given is intendet 
to represent Ann Ambler and Williaa 
Dyson, hurriers in Messrs Ditchforth 
and Clay’s colliery at Elland, in the a¢ 
of being drawn up cross-lapped upon thé 


clatch-iron by a woman. As soon # 


they arrived at the top the handle w: 
made fast by a bolt drawn from the up 
right post; the woman then grasped |% 
hand of both at the same time, and by 
main force*brought them to land. Th 
corve on these occasions is detached frou 


the hooks to render the load lighter.”* 
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and feet; and in this posture they drag after them their loaded 
corves of coal, without wheels, along roads without trams. It is 
only the main road which it has been thought worth while, in 
the instances mentioned by the witness No. 73, to heighten from 
the thickness of the seam (26 inches) toa yard. Here alone trams 
are laid down; in what are popes the board-gates no trams 
are laid, and only the height of the seam itself is left.” The 
same witness adds—“ The children are well tired at night. Not 
many fall ill.”’* 


Of this district he adds— 


“T may, with truth, state that ventilation is not sufficiently attended 
to for the health and comfort: of the work-people in a majority of 
cases, whilst in some it is so imperfect that it is positively dangerous. + 
In many collieries in this district the children work all day long 
in water and mud, and in some the men actually hew the coals in 
water.’’} 


The thin-seam pits of Lancashire appear to be as ill-constructed 
and ill-drained as those of Yorkshire. In Shropshire the pas- 
sages through which the children have to drag the loaded 
‘‘ dans,” or low waggons, are sometimes not more than eighteen 
inches high; and in Derbyshire, though the mainways are made 


large enough for asses to drag the waggons, yet so imperfect is 
the ventilation, that— ’ 


‘‘ Fatal explosions frequently take place; the work-people are dis- 
tressed by the quantity of carbonic acid gas which almost everywhere 
abounds, and of which they make great complaint; and the pits are so 
hot as to add greatly to the fatigue of the labour. But while efficient 
ventilation is neglected, still less attention is paid to drainage. It is 
stated by all classes of witnesses that some pits are dry and comfortable, 
but very many are so wet that the people have to work all day over 
their shoes in water, at the same time that the water is constantly 
dripping upon them from the roof. In other pits, instead of dripping, 
it constantly ‘rains,’ as the people themselves term it, from the roof, so 
that in a short time after they commence the labour of the day their 
clothes are drenched, and in this state, with their feet also in water, they 
work all day. The children especially, and in general the younger the 
age the more painfully this unfavourable state of the place of work is 
felt, cémplain bitterly of this, and it must be borne in mind that it is in 
this district that, according to the evidence, the regular hours of a full 
day’s labour are fourteen, and occasionally sixteen.’’§ 


In the coal-mines of Durham and Northumberland, where the 
strata vary from two to seven feet in thickness, and in some 





* J.C. Symons, Esq., Report, § 98: App. pt. i, p. 179°; and Evidence, 
No. 73, p. 241, 1. 58. 
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parts are followed to the perpendicular depth of upwards of a 


quarter of a mile,— 


“Carburetted hydrogen gas abounds so much that great attention to 

ventilation is absolutely indispensable. Ventilation is here universally 
effected by means of the double shaft, or by one great shaft divided into 
upcast and downcast channels ; and a current of air sufficiently powerful 
to force its way to the remotest parts of these immense mines is created by 
a furnace in the upcast shaft, which is kept constantly burning day and 
night.”* 
Yet so copious is the outpouring of the inflammable gas, that the 
whole of extensive pits are sometimes involved in one common 
destruction; and the oppressive heat at great depths combines, 
too often, with insufficient drainage, to make the labour of the 
mines very oppressive. 

In the east of Scotland the roads underground being carelessly 
attended to, and the workings very jeguinhy carried on, the op- 
pression of the labour is as much increased by the want of good 
surveillance as by the irregularity of the work-people themselves.+ 
The ventilation is so bad as to cause the frequent loss of life b 
carbonic acid gas, and an early decay of health, though the 
sudden extinction of life be andi 


“In general the drainage in this district is quite as bad as the ven- 
tilation. The roads are most commonly wet, but in some places so much 
so as tocome up to the ankles ; and where the roofs are soft the drippy 
and slushy state of the entire chamber is such that none can be said to 
work in it in a dry condition, and the coarse apparel the labour requires 
absorbs so much of the drainage of water as to keep the workmen as 
thoroughly saturated as if they were working continually in water.”} 


In many of the mines of North Wales the roads are low and 
narrow, and the air foul; and in great numbers of coal mines in the 
South Wales district ventilation is grossly neglected; a neglect 
which is in part occasioned by the comparative immunity of 
these mines from carburetted hydrogen gas. 


“The prevalence of carbonic acid gas, although it undermines the 
health of the work-people, does not kill instantaneously like fire-damp. 
The presence of a quantity of carbonic acid gas sufficient to produce the 
most injurious effect on the people, may yet not be sufficient absolutely 
to stop the working of the mine ; but the evidence shows that as long as 
it is possible to go on, as long as a candle will burn, as long, that is, as 
there is air enough to support the degree of combustion necessary to 
afford light, the labour is continued. When this noxious gas so far 
prevails over the quantity of atmospheric air supplied to the workings 
that the combustion of a candle can no longer be maintained, then the 
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people leave off work for a few days, and the necessity which compels 
this temporary cessation of labour under euch circumstances is regarded 
as a hardship by some of the proprietors. ‘ We have carbonic acid gas 
in the workings,’ says Morgan Thomas, Esq., Craigyrat Colliery, parish 
of Eglwysilan, Glamorganshire : ‘I nearly lost my life once in it. I lost 
a great deal by bad air preventing the work the summer before last.’* 
‘ Air-doors are not necessary, says Mr Jonathan Isaacs, agent, Top 
Hill Colliery, Glamorganshire: ‘there is no fire-damp; there is some 
little choke-damp in this and the other pits in the neighbourhood, and 
many men suffer from the asthma which it creates at the age of from 
thirty-five to forty.’”+ 

The state of the mines in the other coal districts of the west 
appears to be no better, and our attention will _ be called 
to it by a reference to the destruction of human life by accidents 
in mines, the avoidance of which involves their improvement as 
to salubrity ; for no such simple requisition as that imposed on 
the factories in regard to “ whitewashing” would be of much 
avail in a coal mine. 

The employment of the adult colliers is almost exclusively in 
the “getting” of the coal from its natural resting place, of 
which there are various methods, according to the nature of the 
seams and the habits of the several districts. That of the children 
and young persons consists principally either in tending the air 
doors where the coal carriages must pass through openings the im- 
mediately subsequent stoppage of which is necessary to preserve 
the ventilation in its proper channels, or in the conveyance of the 
coal from the bays or recesses in which it is hewn, along the 
subterranean roadways, to the bottom of the pit shaft; a distance 
varying from absolute contiguity even to miles in the great 
coal field of the north of England, where the depth requires 
that the same expensive shaft shall serve for the excavation of a 
large tract of coal. 

Startling as the fact may appear, it is into the pits, which 
“never can be worked without inflicting great and irreparable 
injury on the health of children,” that children are taken at the 
earliest ages, if only to be used as living and moving candle- 
sticks, or to keep rats from a dinner ; ond it is in pits of this 
worst character, too, in which female children are most employed. 
It would appear, from the practical returns obtained by the 
commissioner, that about one-third of the persons employed in 
coal mines are under eighteen years of age, and that much more 
than one-third of this proportion are under thirteen years of age. 


“In the districts in which women and girls are employed in under- 





* R. H. Franks, Esq., Evidence, No 120: App. pt. ii, p. 523, 1. 58. 
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ground labour, the proportion of adult women to adult men, and of young 
women and female children to young men and male children, varies in 
different districts, as appears from the following table :— 


“ Proportion (nearly) of Females to Adult Males, and of Females under age to 
Males under age. 





Districts. Adults. From 13 to 18.| Under 13. 

| 

Yorkshire - 1 to 28 1 to 25 
Lancashire - 1 to 13 1 to 37 
East or Scortanp: 
Mid Lothian - lto 5} 
East Lothian - : lto 34 
West Lothian ° lto 7 
Stir.inyshire - ] lto 8 
Clackmannanshire - 1 lto 5 
Fifeshire - to 5J 1 to 10 
Wates: 
Glamorganshire - 1 to 58 
Pembrokeshire - lto 8} 

















In the Shropshire district, it is stated, by a resident ae 
that “there are very few under six or seven who are employed 
to draw weights with a girdle round the body; and those only 
when the roof of the pit is so low for short distances as to prevent 


horses of the smallest size, or asses, from being employed.’’+ 
Five, six, and seven — to be the common ages for com- 


mencing underground labour in the Derbyshire district. In the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, it is not uncommon for infants of 
five years old to be sent daily and regularly into the pits with 
adults, and it is very common for them to begin work at six 
ears of age; and one case is recorded, in the vicinity of 
Halifax, in which a child was regularly taken into the pit of 
his father at three years of age. It was made to follow him to the 
workings, there to hold the candle, and when exhausted with 
fatigue, was cradled upon the coals until his return at night. t 
Although there are scarcely any districts in which children are 
not, in some instances, employed at five and six years of age, yet 
in none are they taken down in numbers at that early age so 
much as in the east of Scotland. In the South Wales district 
it is no very unusual thing for children to be taken into the 
its as early as four years of age, and common at five. For 
instance, the sub-commissioner finds Mary Davis, near seven 
years old,— 
‘“« A very pretty little girl, fast asleep under a piece of rock near the 





* Report, p. 39. + Dr Mitchell's Evidence, No 48, p. 81, 1. 67. 
t Mr Scriven’s Report, § 48: App. pt. ii, p. 65. 
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air-door below ground: her lamp had gone out for want of oil, and, 
upon waking her, she said the rats, or some one, had run away with her 
bread and cheese, so she went to sleep. The overman who was with me 
thought she was not so old, though he felt sure she had been below near 
eighteen months.’* 


We have not space, however, for the thousands of artless answers 
in which these little creatures themselves describe their own 
age, and that at which they commenced their underground 
labour. 

It may appear somewhat extraordinary, too, that the earliest 
employment of the children in the pits should generally be to 
open and shut the doors, upon the proper ane of which the 
ventilation and safety of the whole mine depends. ‘This is, in fact, 
the universal occupation of the very youngest children, except 
when their parents take them down as little infant servants of 
all work in the recesses where they are working, or put them 
at once to the dragging of the coals in places where it is almost 
impossible for any but infants to move a load. Dr Mitchell’s 


quaint description of the life of a trapper in the great coal mines 
of the north of England, is the’ beau ideal of that mode of 
existence ; it is a pit pastoral, if one may be allowed the solecism, 
but contains so much truth and nature well linked together that 


we cannot refrain from quoting it. 


“The little trapper of eight years of age lies quiet in bed. It is now 
between two and three in the morning, and his mother shakes him, and 
desires him to rise, and tells him that his father has an hour ago gone 
off to the pit. He turns on his side, rubs his eyes, and gets up, and 
comes to the blazing fire, and puts on his clothes. His coffee, such as 
it is, stands by the side of the fire, and bread is laid down for him. The 
fortnight is now well advanced, the money all spent, and butter, bacon, 
and other luxurious accompaniments of bread, are not to be had at break- 
fast till next pay-day supply the means. He then fills his tin bottle with 
coffee, and takes a lump of bread, and sets out for the pit, into which he 
goes down in the cage, and walking along the horseway for upwards of a 
mile, he reaches the barrow-way, over which the young men and boys 
push the trams with the tubs on rails to the flats, where the barrow-way 
and horse-way meet, and where the tubs are transferred to rolleys or 
carriages drawn by horses. 

“ He knows his place of work. It is inside one of the doors called 
trap-doors, which is in the barrow-way, for the purpose of forcing the 
stream of air which passes in its long many-miled course from the down 
shaft to the up shaft of the pit; but which door must be opened when- 
ever men or boys, with or without carriages, may wish to pass through. 
He seats himself in a little hole, about the size of a common fireplace, 
and with the string in his hand; and all his work is to pull that string 





* Mr Franks’s Evidence, No 46, pt. ii, p. 513, 1. 5. 
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when he has to open the door, and when’ man or boy has passed through, 
then to-allow the door to shut of itself. Here it is his duty to sit, and 
be attentive, and pull his string promptly as any one approaches. He 
may not stir above a dozen of steps with safety from his charge, lest he 
should be found neglecting his duty, and suffer for the same. — 

“ He sits solitary by himself, and has no one to talk to him; for in 
the pit the whole of the people, men and boys, are as busy as if they 
were in a sea-fight. He, however, sees every now and then the putters 
urging forward their trams through his gate, and derives some consola- 
tion from the glimmer of the little candle of about 40 to the pound, 
which is fixed on their trams. For he himself has no light. His hours, 
except at such times, are passed in total darkness. For the first week ‘of - 
his service in the pit his father had allowed him candles to light one 
after another, but the expense of three halfpence a-day was so extrava- 
gant expenditure out of tenpence, the boy’s daily wages, that his father 
of course withdrew the allowance the second week, all except one or two 
candles in the morning, and the week after the allowance was altogether 
taken away; and now, except a neighbour kinder than his father now 
and then drop him a candle as he passes, the boy has no light of his own. 

“ Thus hour after hour passes away, but what are hours to him, seated 
in darkness, in the bowels of the earth? He knows nothing of the ascend- 
ing or descending sun. Hunger, however, though silent and unseen, 
acts upon him, and he betakes to his bottle of coffee and slice of bread ; 
and, if desirous, he may have the luxury of softening it in a portion of 
the water in the pit, which is brought down for man and beast. 

“In this state of sepulchral existence an insidious enemy gains upon 
him. His eyes are shut, and his ears fail to announce the approach of a 
tram. A deputy overman comes along, and a smart cut of his yard-wand 
at once punishes the culprit, and recalls him to his duty; and happy was 
it for him that he fell into the hands of the deputy overman, rather than 
one of the putters; for his fist would have inflicted a severer pain. The 
deputy overman moreover consoles him by telling him that it was for 
his good that he punished him ; and reminds him of boys, well known to 
both, who when asleep had fallen down, and some had been severely 
wounded, and others killed. The little trapper believes that he is to 
blame, and makes no complaint, for he dreads being discharged ; and he 
knows that his discharge would be attended with the loss of wages, and 
bring upon him the indignation of his father, more terrible to endure than 
the momentary vengeance of the deputy and the putters all taken 
together. 

“ Such is the day-work of the little trapper in the barrow-way. 

“ At last the joyful sound of ‘loose, loose,’ feaches his ears. The 
news of its being four o’clock, and of the order, ‘loose, loose,’ having 
been shouted down the shaft, is by systematic arrangement sent for many 
miles in all directions round the farthest extremities of the pit. The 
trapper waits until the last putter passes with his tram, and then he fol- 
lows, and pursues his journey to the foot of the shaft, and takes an oppor- 
tunity of getting into the cage and going up when he can. By five 
o'clock he may probably get home. Here he finds a warm dinner, baked 
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potatoes and broiled bacon lying above them. He eats heartily at the 
warm fire, and sits a little after. He dare not go out to play with other 
boys, for the more he plays the more he is sure to sleep the next day in 
the pit. . He therefore remains quiet at home, until, feeling drowsy, he 
then repeats the prayer taught by our blessed Lord, takes off his clothes, 
is thoroughly washed in hot water by his mother, and is laid in his bed.”* 


The stupefaction of every faculty produced by the solitary 
confinement of little children in the dark bowels of the earth, 
is well described by Mr Scriven, who says,— 


“TI can never forget the first unfortunate creature that I met with; 
it was a boy of about eight years old, who looked at me as I passed 
through with an expression of countenance the mos? abject and idiotic— 
like a thing, a creeping thing peculiar to the place. On approaching and 
speaking to him he slunk trembling and frightened into a corner, under 
an impression that I was about to do him some bodily injury, and from 
which neither coaxing nor temptations would draw him out. Happily 
but few children are sacrificed here, as their services are not much needed 
in the thin seams of this district.” + 


The recapitulation of the commissioners sums up the life of 
the trapper, and the commencement of the severe labours of the 
children in the fewest possible words, in stating— 


“ That the nature of the employment which is assigned to the youngest 
children, generally that of ‘trapping,’ requires that they should be in 
the pit as soon as the work of the day commences, and, according to the 
present system, that they should not leave the pit before the work of the 
day is at an end. 

“ That although this employment scarcely deserves the name of labour, 
yet, as the children engaged in it are commonly excluded from light and 
are always without companions, it would, were it not for the passing and 
repassing of the coal carriages, amount to solitary confinement of the 
worst order. 

“ That in those districts in which the seams of coal are so thick that 
horses go direct to the workings, or in which the side passages from the 
workings to the horseways are not of any great length, the lights in the 
mainways render the situation of these children comparatively less cheer- 
less, dull, and stupifying ; but that in some districts they remain in soli- 
‘tude and darkness during the whole time they are in the pit, and, accord- 
ing to their own account, many of them never see the light of day for 
weeks together during the greater part of the winter season, excepting on 
those days in the week when work is not going on, and on the Sundays. 

“ That at different ages, from six years old and upwards, the hard 
work of pushing and dragging the carriages of coal from the workings to 
the mainways, or to the foot of the shaft, begins; a labour which all 





* App. vol. i, p. 129-130, § 100-107. 
+ App. pt. ii, p. 72, § 87. 
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classes of witnesses concur in stating requires the unremitting exertion 0 
all the physical power which the young workers possess.”* 


2 
at 


2 RecRrveny 


Wherever the seams of coal are thinnest, the capital vested in 





* Report, p. 255-6. 
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raising it the smallest, and the population employed in work- 
ing it the most ignorant and remote, there do the methods of 
work appear to be more oppressive, in like proportion as the 
place of work is less healthy and less secure; the degrada- 
tion of the parents combining with the necessities of the 
employer to make the labour as unfit for human beings to 
erform, as the place of it is “ unfit for human beings to work 
in.” The commissioners state that— 


“ The labour in which children and young persons are chiefly em- 
ployed in coal mines, namely, in pushing the loaded carriages of coals 
from the workings to the mainways or to the foot of the shaft, so far 
from being in itself an unhealthy employment, is a description of exercise 
which, while it greatly develops the muscles of the arms, shoulders, chest, 
back, and legs, without confining any part of the body in an unnatural 
and constrained posture, might, but for the abuse of it, afford an equally 
healthful excitement to all other organs; the physical injuries produced 
by it, as it is at present carried on, independently of those which are 
caused by imperfect ventilation and drainage, being chiefly attributable 
to the early age at which it commences, and to the length of time during 
which it is continued.’’* . 

But this description certainly applies only to one of the most 
favourable forms of this labour, which, according to the thickness 
of the seams, the extensiveness of the works, and the habit of 
the country, is variously performed, either with the assistance 
of horses, ponies, and asses, drawing upon subterranean rail- 
ways, and driven by boys (who have by far the best and most 
cheerful occupation connected with the collieries, and are thus 
employed in considerable numbers, in all the largest coal fields) ; 
or by boys and youths pushing the wheeled carriages along 
such railways, either to the foot of the shaft or to the horse- 
ways, which is the very prevalent description of labour referred 
to by the commissioners ; or by boys dragging the wheeled car- 
riages along such railways by straps over the shoulders, as in 
North Staffordshire, the Pwd of _ tan and the east of Scot- 
land, and partially also in Derbyshire, and the Durham district ; 
or by uniting this mode of dragging with pushing from behind, 
whether with or without proper railways, as in the same 
district ; or by dragging wheeled carriages on sledges by a belt 
or girdle fastened round the loins, and a chain attached to it in 
front, and passing between the legs to the waggon or sledge, 
which the child drags on all-fours, either for the whole distance 
from the workings to the foot of the shaft, or from the workings 
to the mainways; or by “ bearing” the coal on the back, which 
is the most Raheun form of this labour, now everywhere 


* Report, p. 258-9. 
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abandoned, if ever in use, extept in the east of Scofland, where 
its perpetuation is a national disgrace. 

The loaded waggons are drawn by the girdle ind chin, in the 
narrowest seams generally, and commonly without rails; a 
form of labour upon which an old collier rationally exclainis— 
“ Sir, I can only say of it what the mothers shy ; it is barbarity ! 
barbarity !” * 


“ This practice is not totally’ dednowis & in South- Staffordshire in work- 
ing some thin seams of coal, and is still more in use in the thin beds of 
ironstone; but it is not nearly so common as in Shropshire. About 
thirty years ago it was a very general custom to employ- young boys, 
both in the coal pits and iron pits, to draw Carriages by this means. The 
custom is not yet entirely out of use, though the ‘respeetable companies 
have many years discontinued it, and have substituted instead small iron 
railways, and small carriages called dans, which the boys push before 
them. All persons who have spoken of the girdles, both in Staffordshire 
and Shropshire, have described the labour as very severe, and the girdle 
as frequently blistering their sides, and occasioning great pain.” + 


The best illustration*which we can present of this labour is 
the description of it, as practised in the West Riding of York- 
shire, in the neighbourhood of Halifax. 


“The loaded corves drawn by the hurriers weigh from two to five 
ewt.; these carriages are mounted upon four cast-iron wheels of five - 
inches in diameter, there being in general no rails from the headings to 
the main gates. The children have to drag these carriages through pas- 
sages in some cases not more than from sixteen to twenty inches in 
height. Of course, to accomplish this, the youngest children must crawl 
on their hands and feet. To render their labour the more easy, the 
sub-commissioner states that ‘they buckle round their naked person a 
broad leather strap, to which is attached in front a ring and about four 
feet of chain terminating in a hook.’ ” 


The illustration, however, on the following page, of the cir- 


cumstances of this degrading labour, will be found much more 
forcible than any verbal description. 





* Dr Mitchell’s Evidence, App. pt. i, p. 35, § 279. 
+ Dr Mitchell, Report, § 276; App. pt. i, p. 35. 
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The Report continues,— 


“ As soon as they enter the main gates they detach their harness from 
the corve, change their position by getting behind it, and become 
‘thrusters.’ The vehicle is then placed upon the rail, a candle is stuck 
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fast by a piece of wet clay, and away they run with prodigious celerity to 
the shaft, pushing the load with their heads and hands. 
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The command they hold over it at every curve and angle, considering 
the pace, the unevenness of the floors and rails, and the mud, water, and 
stones, is truly astonishing. The younger childfen thrust in pairs.”* 
The description of the roadway labour of the young people in 
the mines near Oldham, by Mr Fletcher, appears to be of very 
extensive application. After “ trapping,” the next labour in the 
ascending scale to which the children are put is “ thrutching” 





#88. Scriven, Esq., Report, § 49-52: ‘App. pt. ii, p. 65-6, 
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(thrusting or pushing), which consists in being helper toa “drawer” 
or “ waggoner,” who is master, or “ butty,” over the “thrutcher.” 

“He is chiefly employed in ‘thrutchimg,’ or thrusting, behind 
the lgaded tubs of coal, with his hands and head, which latter is gene- 
rally“ protected by a thick cap, although the thrutcher in the thin- 
seam mines works in all other respects naked, or nearly so (Nos. 3, 20, 
25, 26). In other pits he will keep on his trousers and clogs. The 
size of the loads which he has to thrutch varies with the thickness of 
the seam ; and with the size varies his butty’s method of proceeding, 
which is either as a ‘drawer’ or a ‘ waggoner.’ 

“ The ‘drawers’ are those who use the belt and chain, which is now 
seldom employed, except in the thinner seams. Their labour consists in 
loading, with the coals hewn down by the getter, an oblong tub without 
wheels, measuring 27 inches long, by 24 inches wide, and 9 inches high, 
and containing 3 cwt., or a basket and a aalf; and dragging this tub on 
its sledge bottom by means ef a girdle of rough leather passing round 
the body, and a chain of iron attached to that girdle in front, and hooked 
to the sledge. The drawer has, with the assist:nce of his ‘ thrutcher,’ 
to sledge the tub in this manner from the place of getting to the main- 
way, generally down, though sometimes up, a ‘ broo,’ brow, or incline, 
of the same steepness as the inclination of the strata; in descending 
which, he goes to the front of his tub, where his light is fixed, and, 
turning his face to it, regulates its motion down the hill, as, proceeding 
back foremost, he pulls it along by his belt. When he gets to the main- 
way, which will be at various distances, not exceeding 40 or 50 yards 
from his loading-place, he has to leave this tub upon a low truck 
running on small iron wheels, and then to go and fetch a second, which 
will complete its load, and with these two to join with his ‘ thrutcher, 
in pushing it along the iron railway to the pit bottom, to have the tubs 
successively hooked on to the drawing-rope. Returning with his tubs 
empty, he leaves the mainway, first with one, and then with the other 
tub, to get them loaded, dragging them up the ‘ broo’ by his belt and 
chain, the latter of which he now passes between his legs, so as to pull, 
face foremost, on all fours. Inthe thin seams this labour has to be 
performed in ‘ bays,’ leading from the place of getting to the main- 
ways, of scarcely more than 20 inches in height; and in main-ways 
of only 2 feet 6 inches, and 3 feet high, for the seam itself will be only 
18 inches thick.* 

“* Waggoning’ is the form of ‘ drawing’ the coals, which comes into 
use with the more extensive employmen: of railways in the thicker 
seams. Rails are here laid by the miners at the charge of the employer, 
up to the very spot of getting ; and the tubs, which increase in size from 
those carrying 3 cwt. to others for 4 cwt. 6 cwt., and 8 cwt., according 
to the thickness of the seam, are all mounted on their own wheels. ‘he 
weight of the waggons or tubs will be from 4 ewt. to 2 cwt., in addition 
to the coal which. they carry ; making those of the largest size, when 
loaded, about half a ton in weight. The ‘ waggoners’ of the larger tubs 








* See No. 20, &e. 
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are youths of seventeen or eighteen, when one person has to manage the 
whole load; but younger boys often join two together, to ‘make a 
waggoner,’ receiving the pay.of one, and dividing it between them 
according to their relative ability; the younger one ca.ling himself a 
‘ thrutcher’ only, and designating the older one his ‘ butty.’ From the 
place of getting, the loads are pushed by the waggoners with hands and 
head to the bottom of the pit along the levels; and where they have to 
descend from one level into another, this is generally done by a cut at 
right angles directly with the dip, down the ‘ broo’ or hill which it makes. 
Here there is a winch and pinion for jigging the waggons down the 
incline, with a jigger at the top, and a hooker-on at the bottom of the 
plane, where it is such as to require these. The jiggers and the hookers- 
on are children of 12 or 13. Sometimes, however, the descent from one 
line of level into another is by a diagonal cutting at a small angle from 
the levels, called a slant, down which the waggoners can and do, in some 
instances, take their waggons without jigging, by their own manual 
labour; and a very rough process it is, owing to the impetus which so 
great a weight acquires, notwithstanding the scotching of the wheels.”* 


Mr Kennedy, in noticing the combined drawing and thrutch- 
ing, describes very graphically the positions of the children. 


“ The child in front,” he says, “ is harnessed by his belt or chain to the 
waggon ; the two boys behind are assisting in pushing it forward. Their 
heads, it will be observed, are brought down to a level with the waggon, 
and the body almost in a horizontal position. This is done partly to avoid 
striking the roof, and partly to gain the advantage of the muscular 
action, which is greatest in that position. It will be observed the boy in 
front goes on his hands and feet: in that manner the whole weight of 
his body is in fact supported by the chain attached to the waggon and his 
feet, and ——— his power of drawing is greater than it would be 
if he crawled on his knees. These boys, by constantly pushing against 
the waggons, occasionally rub off the hair from the crowns of their heads 
so much, as to make them almost bald.”’+ 

Even, however, where animal strength is employed to draw the 
coals to the bottom of the shaft, there is often a want of the sim- 
plest mechanical appliances to render its use perfectly safe, as in 
the instance of the Cumberland pits, where, for want of shafts, the 
boy driving has to put his own ad between the buttock of the 
horse and the first waggon of a train in going down an incline ; 
and in that of the Derbyshire pits, where the waggon is fastened 
to a girdle round the driver's loins, to enable him to keep it in 
the track. 

The filling of the coals in the bays, gates, rooms, or stalls 
where they are hewn, into the corves, tubs, or waggons in which 


they are conveyed to the shaft, is performed by the young people, 





* Report by Mr Fletcher on the neighbourhood of Oldham: App. pt. ii. 
+ Mr Kennedy’s Reports, § 110, pp. 164, 165. 
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assisted in various degree by-the adults, with whom, in some dis- 
tricts, they at the same time join in separating the large coal 
from the ion by “ riddling.” In others this is accomplished by 
screening after the coal has been brought to the surface, an occu- 
pation which affords employment to a number of children; as 
also do various subsidiary services m the largest mines, which it 
is impossible here to detail. 

In Derbyshire, the sub-commissioner reports that in some 
pe pee boys do the entire labour of the pits, hewing the 
coal as well as waggoning it. . 


“ The seams,” he says, “ are so thin, that several have only a two- 
feet headway to all the workings. The pits are altogether worked by 
boys; the elder one lies on his side, and in that posture holes and gets 
the coal ; it is then loaded in a barrow or tub, and drawn along the bank 
to the pit-mouth, without wheels, by boys from eight to twelve years of 
age, on all-fours, with a dog-belt and chain, the passages being very 
often an inch or two thick in black mud, and are neither ironed nor 
wooded. In Mr Barnes’s pit these poor boys have to drag the barrows, 
with 1 ewt. of coal or slack, 60 times a day 60 yards, and the empty 
barrows back, without once straightening their backs, unless they choose 
to stand under the shaft, and run the risk of having their heads broken 
by a coal falling.”* 


Mr Symons and Mr Scriven show that in Yorkshire also the 
hewing of the coal is often required from hands very young ; and 
the latter gentleman illustrates his statements by drawings which 
give a better idea of the circumstances than a volume could con- 
vey without them. 


“In the Halifax district, in which, as has been shown, the seams of coal 
in many of the mines are not more than 14 inches in thickness, and rarely 
exceed 30, the space at the workings is sometimes too small to allow the 
adult colliers to carry on their operations even in a stooping posture ; they 
are obliged to work ‘ lying their whole length along the uneven floor, and 
supporting their heads upon a board or short crutch,’ as is shown in the 
illustrative woodcut at p. 63, in pt.ii of the Appendix. When they are able 
to obtain a little more space, they work ‘ sitting upon one heel, balancing 
their persons by extending the other.’ In these ‘low, dark, heated, 
and dismal chambers they work perfectly naked.” + 





* J. M. Fellows, Esq., Report, § 26: App. pt. ii, p. 254. 
t S.S. Scriven, Esq., Report, § 40; Figs. 4, 5,6: App. pt. ii, p. 63, 64. 
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In Lancashire, the labour of getting is commenced at a very 
early age in the thinner seams. In the easteof Scotland, say the 
commissioners, it is scarcely to be credited, but the sub-commis- 
sioner reports, and the evidence proves, that this labour is per- 
formed by male children from nine years old and upwards. And 
in South Wales this labour is sometimes commenced yet younger, 
viz., at seven years old. 

If the employment of male infants (for truth will allow us to 
use no other term) in subterranean labour, be abhorrent to every 
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feeling of humanity, how shall we express ourselves with refer- 
ence to the immersion of female children in the same abyss of 
darkness and toil at the like early age; and how describe the 
feelings of disgust with which we read of their being engaged, in 
the years of opening womanhood, in the same occupations as 
their male companions, in circumstances repugnant to the 
remotest idea of decency ; nay even in the performance of 
8 


labours which the other sex will scarcely submit at any age to 
share, such as the “ coal-bearing” of the east of Scotland ? 

“In England, exclusive of Wales, it is only in some of the colliery 
districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire that female children of tender age, 
and young and adult women, are allowed to descend into the coal mines, 
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and regularly to perform the same kinds of underground work, and to 
work for the same number of hours, as boys and men; but in the east 
of Scotland their employment in the pits is general, and in South Wales 
it is not uncommon. : 

“ In many of the collieries in the West Riding of Yorkshire, as far as 
relates to the underground employment, there is no distinction of sex, 
but the labour is distributed indifferently among both sexes, excepting 
that it is comparatively rare for the women to hew or get the coals, 
although there are numerous instances in which they regularly perform 
even this work. In great numbers of the coal-pits in this district, the 
men work in a state of perfect nakedness, and are in this state assisted 
in their labour by females of all ages, from girls of six years old to 
women of twenty-one, these females being themselves quite naked down 
to the waist. * 

“*¢ They hurry with a belt and chain, as well as thrust,’ says Mr 
Thomas Pearce ; ‘there are as many girls as boys employed about here.’+ 
‘One of the most disgusting sights I have ever seen,’ says the sub- 
commissioner, ‘ was that of young females, dressed like boys in trousers, 
crawling on all fours, with belts round their waists, and chains passing 
between their legs, at day pits at Hunshelf Bank, and in many small pits 
near Holmfirth and New Mills. It exists also in several other places.’ 

**¢ On descending Messrs Hopwood’s pit at Barnsley,’ states the same 
sub-commissioner, ‘I found assembled around a fire a group of men, 
boys, and girls, some of whom were of the age of puberty, the girls as 
well as the boys stark naked down to the waist, their hair bound up with 
a tight cap, and trousers supported by their hips. (At Silkstone 
and at Flockton they work in their shifts and trousers.) Their sex was 
recognisable only by their breasts, and some little difficulty occasionally 
arose in pointing out to me which were girls and which were boys, and 
which caused a good deal of laughing and joking. In the Flockton and 
Thornhill pits the system is even more indecent; for though the girls 
are clothed, at least three-fourths of the men for whom they hurry work 
stark naked, or with a flannel waistcoat only, and in this state they assist 
one another to fill the corves 18 or 20 times a-day: I have seen this 
done myself frequently.’ 

“ Ebenezer Healey, aged thirteen: ‘There are girls that hurry in the 
same way with belt and chain. Our breeches are often torn between 
the legs with the chain. The girls’ breeches are torn as often as ours ; 
they are torn many a time, and when they are going along we can see 
them all between the legs naked; I have often; and that girl, Mary 
Holmes, was so to-day ; she denies it, but it is true for all that.’ ”’|| 

“In the neighbourhood of Halifax, it is stated b} the sub-commissioner 
that there is no distinction whatever between the boys and girls in their 
coming up the shaft and going down; in their mode of hurrying or 
thrusting ; in the weights of corves ; in the distance they are hurried ; 
in wages or dress; that the girls associate and labour with men who are 





* Report, p. 24, § 119-20. + Ibid. No. 33, p. 233, 1. 20. 
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in a state of nakednes$, and that they have themselves no other garment 
than a ragged shift, or, in the absence of that, a pair of broken trousers, 
to cover their persons. : 


a 


i i} i Miri 
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i oh 


“Susan Pitchforth, aged eleven, Elland: ‘1 have worked in this pit 
going two years. I have one sister going of fourteen, and she works 
with me in the pit. I am a thruster.’*—‘ This child,’ says the sub- 
commissioner, ‘stood shivering before me from cold. The rags that 
hung about her waist were once called a shift, which was as black as the 
coal she thrust, and saturated with water—the drippings of the roof and 
shaft. During my examination of her, the banksman, whom I had left 
in the pit, came to the public-house and wanted to take her away, 
because, as he expressed himself, it was not decent that she should be 
exposed to us.’+—Patience Kershaw, aged seventeen: ‘I hurry in the 
clothes I have now got on—trousers and ragged jacket; the bald place 
upon my head is made by thrusting the corves ; the getters that I work 
for are naked except their caps; they pull off all their clothes ; all the 





* S.S. Scriven, Esq., Evidence, No. 10° App. pt. ii, p. 103, 1. 60; p. 104, 1. 2. 
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men are naked.’**—Mary Barrett, aged fourteen: ‘ I work always with- 
out stockings, or shoes, or trousers ; I wear nothing but my shift ; I have 
to go up to the headings with the men; they are all naked there; I am 
got well used to that, and don’t care now much about it; I was afraid at 
first, and did not like it.’ ”+ . 

In the Lancashire coal-fields lying to the north and west of 
Manchester, females are regularly employed in underground 
labour; and the brutal policy of the men, and the abasement of 
the women, is well described by some of the witnesses examined 


by Mr Kennedy. 


“ Peter Gaskell, collier, at Mr Lancaster’s, near Worsley: ‘ Prefers 
women to boys as drawers ; they are better to manage, and keep the time 
better ; they will fight and shriek and do everything but let anybody pass 
them ; and they never get to be coal-getters, that is another good thing.’} 
— Betty Harris, aged thirty-seven, drawer in a coal pit, Little Bolton : 
‘I have a belt round my waist, and a chain passing between my legs, and 
I go on my hands and feet. The road is very steep, and we. have to hold 
by a rope, and, when there is no rope, by anything we’can catch hold of. 
There are six women and about six boys and girls in the pit I work in: 
it is very hard work for a woman. The pit is very wet where I work, 
and the water comes over our clog-tops always, and I have seen it up to 
my thighs: it rains in at the roof terribly ; my clothes are wet through 
almost all day long. I never was ill in my life but when I was lying-in. 
My cousin looks after my children in the day-time. I am very tired 
when I get home at night ; I fall asleep sometimes before I get washed. 
I am not so strong as I was, and cannot stand my work so well as [ 
used to do. I have drawn till I have had the skin off me; the belt and 
chain is worse when we are in the family way. My feller (husband) has 
beaten me many a time for not being ready. I were not used to it at 
first, and he had little patience: 1 have known many a man beat his 
drawer.’§ —Mary Glover, aged thirty-eight, at Messrs Fosters, Ringley 
bridge: I went into a coal pit when I was seven years old, and began by 
being a drawer. I never worked much in the pit when I was in the 
family way, but since I gave up having children I have begun again a 
bit. I wear a shift and a pair of trousers when at work. I always will 
have a good pair of trousers. I have had’ many a two-pence given me 
by the boatmen on the canal to show my breeches. I never saw women 
work naked, but I have seen men work without breeches in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bolton. I remember seeing a man who worked stark 
naked.’ ”’|| ° 


In the east of Scotland the business of the females is to remove 
the coals from the hewer, who has picked them from the wall-face, 
and, placing them either on their backs, which they invariably do 
when working in edge-seams, or in (little carts when on levels, 


* Ibid. No. 26, p. 100, 1. 8. 
+ Ibid. p. 122, 1.54. See also Witnesses, Nos. 66, 73, et seq. 
t Ibid. No. 29, p. 217, I. 25. § Ibid. No. 90, p. 230, 1. 64. 
\| Ibid. No. 26, p. 214, 1. 31. 
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ta carry them to the main road, whence they: are conveyed 
to the pit; bottom, where, being emptied into the ascending basket 
of the,shaft, they are wound up by machinery to the’ pit’s mouth, 
where they lie heaped for further distribution.* _ 

“Now, when the nature of this horrible labour is taken ipto consider- 
ation,” continues Mr Franks, “ its extreme severity, its regular duration 
af from 12 to 14 hours daily, the damp, heated, and unwholesome 
atmosphere of a coal mine, and the tender age and sex of the workers, 
a picture is presented of deadly physical oppression and systematic 
slavery, of which I conscientiously believe no one unacquainted with 
such facts would credit the existence in the British dominions. 

“The evidence. of boys, who are comparatively few, engaged in the 
same labour, will be found in most particulars to be of similar character. 
To this labour, which is at once so repulsive and severe, the girls are 
invariably set at an earlier age than boys are to their peculiar labour, 
from a notion very generally entertained amongst the parents themselves, 
that girls are more acute and capable of making themselves useful at an 
earlier age than boys.’ ”+ 
ite (ip The weight of a load of coal 

thus carried on the back varies 
from three quarters of a hundred 
weight to three hundred weight; 
and in working the ‘ edge-seams,” 
or highly inclined beds, it has to 
be borne to the surface, or to the 
pit bottom, up winding stairs (as 
shown in the rough sketch an- 
nexed), or a succession of steep 
ladders; a barbarous mode of la- 
bour, which is required only in 
the absence of the most common 
mechanical appliances for raising 
the coal from such seams by wind- 
lasses, as is practised in South 
Wales. The disgrace of these 
rude methods, and of this peculiar 
kind of oppression, is confined to 
Scotland, where, until nearly the 
close of the last century, the col- 
liers remained in a state of legal 
bondage, and formed a Pale 
caste, apart from all humanizing 
influences and sympathy. De- 
scribing a female child’s labour, the 
sub-commissioner says,— 
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“ She has first to descend a nine-ladder pit to the first rest,.even to 
which a shaft is sunk, to draw up the baskets or tubs of coals filled by the 
bearers ; she then takes her creel (a basket formed to the back, not 
unlike a cockle-shell flattened towards the neck, so as to allow lumps of 
coal to rest on the back of the neck and shoulders), and pursues her 
journey to the wall face, or, as it is called here, the room of work. She 
then lays down her basket, into which the coal is rolled, and it is 
frequently more than one man can do to lift the burden on her back, 
The tugs or straps are placed over the forehead, and the body bent in a 
semicircular form, in order to stiffen the arch. Large lumps of coal are 
then placed on the neck, and she then commences her journey with her 
burden to the pit bottom, first hanging her lamp to the cloth crossing 
her head. In this girl’s case, she has first to travel about 14 fathoms 
(84 feet) from wall-face to the first ladder, which is 18 feet high: 
leaving the first ladder, she proceeds along the main road, probably 3 
feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches high, to the second ladder, 18 feet high, 
so on to the third and fourth ladders till she reaches the pit bottom, 
where she casts her load, varying from 1 cwt. to 14 cwt. in the tub. 
This one journey is designated a rake; the height ascended, and the 
distance along the roads added together, exceed the height of St Paul’s 
Cathedral ; and it not unfrequently happens that the tugs break, and the 
load falls upon those females who are following. However incredible it 
may be, yet I have taken the evidence of fathers who have ruptured 
themselves from straining to lift coal on their children’s backs.” * 


“ Janet Cumming, eleven years old, bears coals:—‘I gang with the 
women at five and come up with the women at five at night; work ad/ 
night on Fridays, and come away at twelve in the day. I carry the 
large bits of coal from the wall-face to the pit-bottom, and the small 
pieces called chows in acreel. The weight is usually a hundred weight ; 
does not know how many pounds there are in a hundred weight, but it is 
some weight to carry ; it takes three journeys to fill a tub of four cwt. 
The distance varies, as the work is not always on the same wall ; some- 
times 150 fathoms, whiles 250 fathoms. The roof is very low; I have 
to bend my back and legs, and the water comes frequently up to the 
calves of my legs. Has no liking for the work; father makes me 
like it. Never got hurt, but often obliged to scramble out of the pit 
when bad air was in.’”’+ 


“ William Hunter, mining oversman, Arniston Colliery: —‘I have 
been twenty years in the works of Robert Dundas, Esq., and had much 
experience in the manner of drawing coal, as well as the habits and prac- 
tices of the collier people. Until the last eight m6nths women and lasses 
were wrought below in these works, when Mr Alexander Maxton, our 
manager, issued an order to exclude them from going below, having some 
months prior given intimation of the same. Women always did the lift- 
ing or heavy part of the work, and neither they nor the children were 
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treated like human beings, nor are they where they are employed. Fe- 
males submit to work in places where no man or even lad could be got 
to labour in; they work in bad roads, up to their knees in water, in a 

osture nearly double; they are below till last hour of pregnancy; they 
hee swelled haunches and ankles, and are prematurely brought to the 
grave, or, what is worse, lingering existence. Many of the daughters of 
the miners are now at respectable service. I have two who are in fami- 
lies at Leith, and who are much delighted with the change.’ ”* 


“ Robert Bald, Esq., the eminent coal-viewer, states that, ‘In survey- 
ing the workings of an extensive colliery under ground, a married wo- 
man came forward, groaning under an excessive weight of coals, trembling 
in every nerve, and almost unable to keep her knees from sinking under 
her. On coming up she said, in a plaintive and melancholy voice, “ Oh, 
sir, this is sore, sore, sore work. I wish to God that the first woman 
who tried to bear coals had broke her back, and none would have tried it 
again |’ "+ 

“ The grievous suffering thus inflicted on so many persons of tender 
age, and of the female sex, is perpetuated from the coal owners continuing 
to work their mines in modes which have become obsolete in all other 
districts. ‘ A little reflection,’ says the sub-commissioner, ‘ would have 
prevented a vast deal of unnecessary and painful labour in the working 
of edge-seams in Scotland ; for instance, in South Wales (where the stra- 
tification is almost vertical), on the sea-coast at Britonferry, and in the 
Anthracite field in Pembrokeshire, coal-bearing, as practised in Scotland, 
is entirely unknown. The coal is transported from the different work- 
ings by successive windlasses, or balances, working on inclined planes, 
which plan entirely obviates the necessity of having recourse to the 
slavish and degrading employment of female labour at present in prac- 
tice in the collieries in the east of Scotland.” } 


“The boxes or carriages employed in putting are of two sorts, the 
hutchie and the slype ; the hutchie being an oblong, square-sided box 
with four wheels, which usually runs on a rail; and the slype is a wood- 
framed box, curved and shod with iron at the bottom, holding from 2} 
to 5 cwt. of coal, adapted to the seams through which it is dragged. The 
lad or lass is harnessed over the shoulders and back with a strong leathern 
girth, which behind is furnished with an iron hook, which attaches itself 
to a chain fastened to the coal-cart or slype, and is thuf8 dragged along. 
The dresses of these girls are made of coarse hempen stuff (sacking), 
fitting close to the figure; the coverings to their heads are of the same 
material ; little or no flannel is used, and their clothing, being of an ab- 
sorbent nature, frequently gets completely saturated shortly after descend- 
ing the pit, especially where the roofs are soft.§ 


“Where the seams are narrow and the roofs low, children and young 
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persons of both sexes drag on all-fours, like horses. In these seams the 
carriages called slypes, already described, are used. The workings in 
these narrow seams are from 100 to 200 yards from the main roads, and 
the passages through which they have to crawl with their loads do not 
exceed from 22 to 28 inches in height. ‘ The danger and the difficulties,’ 
observes the sub-commissioner, ‘ of dragging on roads, dipping from one 
foot in three to one foot in six, may be more easily conceived than ex- 
plained; and the state which females are in after pulling like horses 
through these holes—their perspiration, their exhaustion, and very fre- 
quently even their tears, it is painful in the extreme to witness ; yet, 
when the work is done, they return to it with a vigour which is surpris- 
ing, considering how they inwardly hate it.* Of the severity of the 
labour performed by young women in these pits, the account of her 
work given by Margaret Hipps may serve as an example. 


“ Margaret Hipps, seventeen years old, putter, Stoney Rigg Colliery, 
Stirlingshire :—‘ My employment, after reaching the wall-face, is to fill 
my bagie, or slype, with 25 to 3 cwt. of coal. I then hook it on to my 
chain, and drag it through the seam, which is 26 to 28 inches high, till I 
get to the main road—a good distance, probably 200 to 400 yards. The 
pavement I drag over is wet, and I am obliged at all times to crawl on 
hands and feet with my bagie hung to the chain and ropes. It is sad 
sweating and sore fatiguing work, and frequently maims the women.’+ 
Sub-commissioner :—‘ It is almost incredible that human beings can sub- 
mit to such employment, crawling on hands and knees, harnessed like 
horses, over soft slushy floors, more difficult than dragging the same 
weights through our lowest common sewers, and more difficult in conse- 
quence of the inclination, which is frequently one in three to one in 
six.’ t 

“ Agnes Moffatt, seventeen years old, coal-bearer:—‘ Began working 
at ten years of age; father took sister and I down; he gets our wages. 
I fill five baskets ; the weight is more than 22 ewt.; it takes me 20 jour- 
neys. The work is o’er sair for females. It is no uncommon for women 
to lose their burthen, and drop off the ladder down the dyke below; Mar- 
garet M‘Neil did a few weeks since, and injured both legs. When the tugs 
which pass over the forehead break, which they frequently do, it is very 
dangerous to be under with a load.’{— Margaret Jaques, seventeen years 
of age, coal-bearer :—‘ I have been seven years at coal-bearing ; it is hor- 
rible sore work ; it was not my choice, but we do our parents’ will. I 
make 30 rakes a-day, with 2 ewt. of coal on my creel. It is a guid dis- 
tance I journey, and very dangerous on parts of the road. The distance 
fast increases as the coals are cut down.’|| “ 


“ Helen Reid, sixteen years old, coal-bearer:—‘ I have wrought five 
years in the mines in this part; my employment is carrying coal. Am 
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frequently worked from four in the morning until six at night. I work 
night-work week about (alternate weeks). I then go down at two in the 
day, and come up at four and six in the morning. I can carry near 
2 cwt. on my back. I do not like the work. Two years since the pit 
closed upon thirteen of us, and we were two days without food or light ; 
nearly one day we were up to our chins in water. At last we got to an 
old shaft, to which we picked our way, and were heard by people watching 
above. Two months ago I was filling the tubs at the pit bottom, when 
the gig clicked too early, and the hook caught me by my pit-clothes—the 
people did not hear my shrieks—my hand had fast grappled the chain, 
and the great height of the shaft caused me to lose my courage, and I 
swooned. The banksman could scarcely remove my hand—the deadly 
grasp saved my life.’* 

“‘ Margaret Drysdale, fifteen years old, coal-putter :—‘ I don’t like the 
work, but mother is dead, and father brought me down; I had no choice. 
The lasses will tell you that they all like the work fine, as they think 
you are going to take them out of the pits. My employment is to draw 
the carts. I have harness, or draw-ropes, on like the horses, and pull the 
carts. Large carts hold 74 cwt., the smaller 53 cwt. The roads are 
wet, and I have to draw the work about 100 fathoms.’+—Katherine 
Logan, sixteen years old, coal-putter:—‘ Began to work at coal-carrying 
more than five years since; works in harness now; draw backwards with 
face to tubs; the ropes and chains go under my pit-clothes; it is o’er 
sair work, especially where we crawl.’ { 

“ Janet Duncan, seventeen years old, coal-putter:—‘ Works at putting, 
and was a coal-bearer at Hen-Muir Pit and New Pencaitland. The carts 
I push contain 3 ewt. of coal, being a load and a half; it is very severe 
work, especially when we have to stay before the tubs, on the braes, to 
prevent them coming down too fast; they frequently run too quick, and 
knock us down ; when they run over-fast, we fly off the roads and let them 
g0, or we should be crushed. Mary Peacock was severely crushed a 
fortnight since; is gradually recovering. I have wrought above in har- 
vest-time ; it is the only other work that ever I tried my hand at, and 
having harvested for three seasons, am able to say that the hardest day- 
light work is infinitely superior to the best of coal-work.’ § 

“ Jane Wood, wife of James Wood, formerly a coal-drawer and bearer: 
—‘ Worked below more than 30 years. I have two daughters below, 
who really hate the employment, and often prayed to leave, but we canna 
do well without them just now. ‘The severe work causes women much 
trouble; they frequently have premature births. Jenny M‘Donald, a 
neighbour, was laid idle six months ; and William King’s wife lately died 
from miscarriage, and a vast of women suffer from similar causes.’ ||— 
Margaret Boxter, fifty years old, coal-hewer:—‘I hew the coal, have 
done so since my husband failed in his breath; he has been off work 
twelve years. I have a son, daughter, and niece working with me below, 
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and we have sore work to get maintenance. I go down early to hew the 
coal for my girls to draw; my son hews also. The work is not fit for 
women, and men could prevent it were they to labour more regular; in- 
deed men about this place don’t wish wives to work in mines, but the 


masters seem to encourage it—at any rate, the masters never interfere to 
prevent it.’”* 


The different kinds of work to which females are put in South 
Wales are described in the following evidence :— 


“Henrietta Frankland, eleven years old, dratmmer :—‘ When well I 
draw the drams [carts], which contain 4 to 5 ewt. of coal, from the heads 
to the main road; I make 48 to 50 journeys; sister, who is two years 
older, works also at dramming; the work is very hard, and the long 
hours before the pay-day fatigue us much. The mine is wet where we 
work, as the water passes through the roof, and the workings are only 
30 to 33 inches high.’}—Mary Reed, twelve years old, air-door keeper : 
—‘ Been five years in the Plymouth mine. Never leaves till the last 
dram [cart] is drawn past by the horse. Works from six till four or five 
at night. Has run home very hungry; runs along the level, or hangs 
on a cart as it passes. Does not like the work in the dark; would not 
mind the daylight work.’ |—Hannah Bowen, sixteen years old, windlass- 
woman :—‘ Been down two years; it is good hard work; work from 
seven in the morning till three or four in the afternoon, at hauling the 
windlass. Can draw up 400 loads of 14 to 4 ewt. each.§—Ann Tho- 
mas, sixteen years old, windlass-woman :—‘ Finds the work very hard ; 
two women always work the windlass below ground. We wind up 800 
loads. Men do not like the winding, it is too hard work for them.|| 


With regard to the hours of work, the commissioners state, 
that when the work-people are in full employment, the regular 
hours of work for children and young persons are rarely less than 
eleven; more often they are twelve; in some districts they are 
thirteen; and in one district they are generally fourteen and 
upwards. Certainly, unless upon the ample testimony produced 
by the Commission, it would not be credible that there is one 
district in the centre of England in which children are regularly 
required to pursue the labours of the mine for fourteen and six- 
teen hours daily; but in Derbyshire, south of Chesterfield, from 
thirteen to sixteen hours are considered a day’s work ; from eleven 
to twelve hours are reckoned three quarters of a day’s work ; and 
eight hours make half a day’s work.** 


“John Hawkins, eight years of age :—‘ Has worked in Sissons Pit, a 
year and a half; lives a mile from the pit ; goes down from five to nine ;’ 
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that is, this child, eight years old, is employed in the pit at work from 
five o'clock in the morning to nine at night, a period of 16 hours.*— 
John Houghton, nine years old :—‘ Goes down from six to eight—it has 
been ten;’ that is, this child is regularly employed at work in the pits 14 
hours, and occasionally 16 hours.+—Ephraim Riley, eleven years old :— 
* Had three miles to walk to the pit; left home at five o'clock, winter 
and summer, and did not get home again until nine o’clock at night (16 
hours); his legs and thighs hurt him so with working so much that he 
remains in bed on Sunday mornings.’{—John Chambers, thirteen years 
old :—‘ Has worked in pits since he was seven ; works from six to nine 
or ten (from 15 to 16 hours). When first he worked in a pit he felt so 
tired, and his legs, arms, and back ached so much, that his brother has 
had to help him home many times. He could not go to school on a Sun- 
day morning, he has been so stiff; he felt these pains until about a year 
since ; he now feels tired, but his limbs do not ache as they did.’§—James 
Creswell, fourteen years old :—‘ Has worked in pits four or five years ; 
goes down at half-past six to nine, has this winter been after ten ; half- 
days half-past six to three or four.’ || 


“ Benjamin Fletcher, coal-agent or ground-bailiff to Francis Newdi- 
gate, Esq., West Hallam Coal Works, says, ‘They are let down from 
six toeight. He has gone at three -o’clock in the morning and worked 
until ten ; he has many and many a time fallen asleep as he was going to 
work in a morning, and fell into the ditches owing to want of sleep.’q— 
Thomas Rawling, agent to Mr Fenton's coal field, Bagthorp, says, 
‘The children in both pits go down from six [stay until] eight.’** 


“ Of the fatigue of such labour, so protracted and carried on in such 
places of work, the following evidence exhibits a striking picture, and it 
will be observed that the witnesses of every class, children, young per- 
sons, colliers, underground stewards, agents, parents, teachers, and 
ministers of religion, all concur in making similar statements. 


“John Bostock, aged seventeen, Babbington :—‘ Has often been made 
to work until he was so tired as to lie down on his road home until 12 
o’clock, when his mother has come and led him home ; has done so many 
times when he first went to the pits ; he has sometimes been so fatigued 
that he could not eat his dinner, but has been beaten and made to work 
until night ; he never thought of play, was always too anxious to get to 
bed ; is sure this is all true.’++—John Leadbeater, aged eighteen, Bab- 
bington :—‘ Has two miles to go to the pit, and must be there before six, 
and works until eight ; he has often worked all night, and been made by 
the butties to work as usual the next day; has often been so tired that he 
has lain in bed all Sunday. He knows no work so bad as that of a pit 
lad.’tt—Samuel Radford, aged nineteen, New Birchwood :—‘ Has been 
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t+ Ibid. No. 72, p. 283, 1. 66, 67. {| Ibid. No. 50, p. 276, 1. 62. 

t Ibid. No. 29, p. 271, 1. 16, 17, 20. ** Ibid. No. 71, p. 283, 1. 46. 

§ Ibid. No. 28, p. 271, 1. 2, 6, 9. +t Ibid. No. 146, p. 301, 1. 33. 
\| Ibid. No. 315, p. 334, 1. 53, 58. tt Ibid. No. 308, p. 300, 1. 16, 
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a week together and never seen daylight but on a Sunday, and not much 
then, he was so sleepy.’* 

An imperfect abstract from the registration of deaths for the 
year 1838, gives a total, in England alone, of 349 deaths by 
— in coal mines, and shows the most common causes of 

em :— 











| 
: q 18 and not | 
Cause of Death. beni exceeding — 18 
of age. aa of age. 
Fell down the shafts - - - - - - 13 16 31 
Fell down the shaft from the rope breaking . ] as 2 
Fell out when ascending - - - - - — —_— 3 
Drawn over the pulley = - - - - - 3 — 3 
Fall of stone out of a skip down the shaft - - 1 os 3 
Drowned in the mines - - - - - 3 4 15 
Fall of stones, coal, and rubbish in the mines - 14 14 69 
Injuries in coal-pits, the nature of which is not 
specified - - - - . - - 6 3 32 
Crushed in cval-pits - - - - - - _— | 1 1 
Explosion of gas - - - - - - 13 18 49 3 
Suffocation by choke-damp - - - - am 4 2 6 
Explosion of gunpowder - ~ * ie om _ 1 3 
By tram-waggons’ - - - - - - = 5 12 
Total - - - ° - - 58 62 229+ 











A fearful array of facts substantiates the conclusions at which 
the commissioners arrive :— 


“ That in all the coal-fields accidents of a fearful nature are extremely 
frequent ; and that the returns made to our own queries, as well as the 
registry tables, prove that of the work-people who perish by such 
accidents, the proportion of children and young persons sometimes equals 
and rarely falls much below that of adults. 

“ That one of the most frequent causes of accidents in these mines, is 
the want of superintendence by overlookers or otherwise, to see to the 
security of the machinery for letting down and bringing up the work- 
people, the restriction of the number of persons that ascend and descend 
at a time, the state of the mine as to the quantity of noxious gas in it, 
the efficiency of the ventilation, the exactness with which the air-door 
keepers perform their duty, the places into whith it is safe or unsafe to 
go with a naked lighted candle, and the security of the proppings to 
uphold the roof, &c. 

“‘ That another frequent cause of fatal accidents in coal mines is the 
almost universal practice of intrusting the closing of the air-doors to 
very young children. 





* Ibid. No. 271, p. 326, 1. 45.—See also Nos. 51, 53, 195. 
+t Report, p. 136. 
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“ That there are many mines in which the most ordinary precautions 
to guard against accidents are neglected, and in which no money appears 
to be expended with a view to secure the safety, much less the comfort, 
of the work-people. 

“ That there are moreover two practices peculiar to a few districts 
which deserve the highest reprobation, namely,—first, the practice not 
unknown in some of the smaller mines in Yorkshire, and common in 
Lancashire, of employing ropes that are unsafe for letting down and 
drawing up the work-people ; and second, the practice, occasionally met 
with in Yorkshire, and common in Derbyshire and Lancashire, of 
employing boys at the steam-engines for letting down and drawing up the 
work-people.’’* 


The evidence relating to the physical condition of the actual 
labourers in collieries is wound up by the following statement of 
the commissioners : — 


“ That in general the children and young persons who work in these 
mines have sufficient food, and, when above ground, decent and» 
comfortable clothing, their usually high rate of wages securing to them 
these advantages ; but in many cases, more especially in some parts of 
Yorkshire, in Derbyshire, in South-Gloucestershire, and very generally 
in the east of Scotland, the food is poor in quality, and insufficient in 
quantity ; the children themselves say that they have not enough to eat; 
and the sub-commissioners describe them as covered with rags, and state 
that the common excuse they make for confining themselves to their 
homes on the Sundays, instead of taking recreation in the fresh air, or 
attending a place of worship, is that they have no clothes to go in; so 
that in these cases, notwithstanding the intense labour performed by 
these children, they do not procure even sufficient food and raiment ; in 
general, however, the children who are in this unhappy case are the 
children of idle and dissolute parents, who spend the hard-earned wages 
of their offspring at the public house. 

“ That the employment in these mines commonly produces in the first 
instance an extraordinary degree of muscular development, accompanied 
by a corresponding degree of muscular strength; this preternatural 
development and strength being acquired at the expense of the other 
organs, as is shown by the general stunted growth of the body. 

“ That partly by the severity of the labour and the long hours of 
work, and partly through the unhealthy state of the place of work, this 
employment, as at present carried on in all the districts, deteriorates the 
= constitution; in the thin-seam mines, more especially, the 
imbs become crippled and the body distorted; and in general the 
muscular powers give way, and the work-people are incapable of follow- 
ing their occupation at an earlier period of life than is common in other 
branches of industry. 

“ That by the same causes the seeds of painful and mortal diseases 
are very often sown in childhood and youth ; these, slowly but steadily 
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developing themselves, assume a formidable character between the ages 
ef thirty and forty ; and each generation of this class of the population 
is commonly extinct soon after fifty.” 


It is impossible, within the present limits, to do more than 
refer to the evidence arranged in the general Report, under the 
expressive heads—‘ Effects of Overworking,’ ‘ Extraordinar 
Muscular Development,’ ‘ Stunted Growth,’ ‘ Crippled Gait,’ 
‘Irritation of the Head, Back, &c.,’ * Diseases,’ and ‘ Pre- 
mature Old Age and Death.’ Dr Southwood Smith, in a note 
appended to these sections, adds :— 


“One evidence that great and continuous muscular exertion during 
the period of childhood acts injuriously on the body, and the more inju- 
riously the younger the age, is afforded by that very effect which, at first 
view, might seem to indicate that it is innoxious, namely, the preternatu- 
ral muscular development which it produces. Such a disproportionate 
muscular development. instead of being an indication of sound and robust 
health, is really a proof that the general system is starved by the over- 
nourishment of this one particular part of it; and that the system is 
weakened, not strengthened, by this undue expenditure of its nutriment 
upon the muscles, is shown by the evidence now collected, which proves 
indubitably that the body in general is stunted in its growth, that it is 
peculiarly prone to disease, and that it prematurely decays and perishes. 

“In estimating the influence on the physical constitution of great 
muscular exertion constantly exacted during the period of childhood, one 
further result of it deserves especial notice, namely, the retardation of 
the epoch of ‘puberty.’ The transition from one stage of growth, or 
one epoch of life, into another, marks a corresponding advancement in the 
completion of the physical organisation, and the consequent acquisition of 
an increased capacity for usefulness and enjoyment. Under the ordinary 
circumstances of human life, this transition, up to the period of adult age, 
takes place with so much uniformity and precision, that it is rare to find 
any one of these epochs anticipated or postponed by a single year. The 
vast mass of evidence which has now been brought under view, proves in- 
dubitably that, by the employment of children at the very tender ages at 
which they commonly commence work in the coal mines, the growth of 
the body is retarded, and the period of childhood, properly so called, pro- 
portionally prolonged ; while the same evidence shows that the period 
intervening between adult age and decrepitude—that is, the period during 
which the physical, the intellectual, and the moral powers of the human 
being are in full vigour—is abridged. It follgws, therefore, that, at 
least in great numbers of instances, if not in general, employment in the 
coal mines, as that employment is at present carried on, protracts the 
period of childhood, shortens the period of manhood, and anticipates the 
period of old age, decrepitude, and death.”* 

The blast furnaces'for reducing the iron ores are so imme- 
diately connected with the coal and iron mines, that the com- 
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missioners proceed at once to give a brief notice of the labour 
connected with them, stating :— 


“‘ That the operations connected with these works involve the absolute 
necessity of night-work ; that children and young persons invariably 
work at night with the adults; that the universal practice is for one set 
of work-people to work one week during the day, and the same set to work 
the following week during the night; and that there is, moreover, in 
addition to the evil of alternate weeks of night-work, a custom bearing 
with extreme hardship upon children and young persons, namely, that 
of continuing the work without any interruption whatever during the 
Sunday, and thus rendering every alternate Sunday the day during which 
the labour of one set of work-people is continued for twenty-four hours in 
succession ; a custom which still prevails, notwithstanding that a consi- 
derable proportion of the proprietors have dispensed with the attendance 
of the work-people during a certain number of hours on the Sunday with- 
out disadvantage to their works.” 


It is with a feeling of relief that we turn at length from the 
dark and degrading picture presented by the coal and iron mines, 
and the iron works, to the usually more healthy employment of 
children and young persons in connexion with the mines of tin, 
copper, lead, and zinc, which has little in common with their 
employment in the former, on account of the different physical 


circumstances in which the ores of these metals are found, and 
the simplicity of the operations required to separate them from 
the worthless materials with which they are combined. 


“Instead of forming beds more or less horizontal, and in regular 
alternation with strata of which the material is for the most part readily 
removed by the tools of the workmen, these ores are found in veins 
which variously approach a vertical position, in the hard rocks, of the 
primary formations, or in the scarcely less solid lower beds of the 
carboniferous system. 

“ The ores of tin are found only in the Cornish district, in granitic 
and slaty rocks of various structure, which are interspersed occa- 
sionally with masses of trap, and extend from Dartmoor, in Devon- 
shire, to the Land’s End, in Cornwall. This district is also the 
most productive in copper ores of any in the British Islands, and 
contains, moreover, mines of manganese, of iron, and of lead, the 
ores of which latter often contain a portion of silver, which is 
worth extracting from the baser metal. Of the various mines of 
this district, those of tin, copper, and lead present the characteristic 
features of its mining labour, and employ at least nineteen-twentieths of 
the young people engaged in it. The ores here obtained are smelted chiefly 
in South Wales, being shipped to Swansea for the convenience of fuel ; 
but in the other principal mining districts the ores are smelted near the 
place of their excavation.” 


It must suffice, for the purposes of our present rapid sketch, 
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to subjoin the commissioners’ summary of the facts unfolded by 
this branch of their investigations. 


“In regard to underground labour in tin, copper, lead, and zinc 
mines, we find— 

“1, That very few children are employed in any kind of underground 
work in these mines before they are twelve years old, and that in many 
cases even the young men do not commence underground work until 
they are eighteen years of age and upwards. 

“2. That there is no instance in the whole kingdom of any girl or 
woman being employed in underground work in these mines. 

“3. That it is in the Cornish district alone that children and young 
persons of any age are constantly employed underground in conside- 
rable numbers. 

“4, That, in general, the children and young persons employed in 
these mines have sufficient food, and decent and comfortable clothing. 

“5, That employment in these mines does not, in general, produce 
any apparent injury to the young worker during the period of boyhood 
and adolescence, but that his employment is essentially, and in every 
mode in which it has hitherto been carried on, necessarily, injurious 
in after life. 

“6. That the very general and early deterioration and failure of the 
health and strength of those who have followed this occupation from boy- 
hood and youth, is increased by certain circumstances which are not 
necessarily connected with the nature of the employment ; among these 
may be reckoned the practice, almost universal in these mines, of 
associating the young persons in partnership with the adult miners, by 
which the former are stimulated to exertions greatly beyond their age 
and powers ; and though these young people, thus excited, work with 
spirit and without apparent injury for some time, yet in a few years it is 
proved by experience that they have expended the whole capital of their 
constitution. 

“7. That this result is materially hastened by the fatigue of climbing 
the ladders ; these being, with few exceptions, the only means by which 
the miners can go to-and return from their places of work. 

“ 8. That these, however, are only the accessory causes of the general 
and rapid deterioration of the health and strength of the miners, since 
the primary and ever active agent which principally produces this result 
is the noxious air of the places in which the work is carried on; the diffi- 
culties connected with the purification and renovation of this air, and with 
the whole subject of ventilation, being incomparably greater in the mines 
in question than in coal mines. s 

“9. That the ultimate effect of the disadvantageous circumstances 
under which the miner is obliged to pursue his laborious occupation, is 
the production of certain diseases (seated chiefly in the organs of respira- 
tion), by which he is rendered incapable of following his work, and by 
which his existence is ‘terminated at an earlier period than is common 
in other branches of industry, not excepting even that of the collier.” 


The callousness of the coal masters, and the brutality of the 
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men, who permit or encourage the employment of young females 
in the underground labour of the coal mines, and the debasement 
which necessarily results from the practice, are such as to render 
impossible any patient reference to it. 

he physical injuries resulting to the male children employed 
underground, are those arising from a far too early commence- 
ment with severe or depressing labour; from the condemnation 
of such as are parish apprentices to a long and hopeless slavery 
to a brutal class of taskmasters ; from the insalubrity of ill-drained 
and ill-ventilated pits; from the want of a more extended use 
even of the simplest mechanical appliances to improve the 
character of their labours; from the length of hours during which 
they are pursued ; from the injurious system of night-work ; from 
the half-savage manners of the pits’ crews generally ; and from 
the liability of the children to accidents, aggravated by their 
exceeding youth, and their being left alone in the pits. Those 
resulting to the children connected with the smelting furnaces 
chiefly arise from the night-work, and the extravagant time 
during which their labours are continuously pursued. Those 
experienced by the children employed in breaking and washing 
ores, result merely from exposure to the inclemencies of the 
weather, and, though sometimes severe enough, are not worthy 
of consideration in comparison with what are endured by the 
other young people whose occupations we have described. 

The commissioners appear to have confined themselves, in 
strict accordance with the terms of their commission, to a faithful 
report of facts, analytically arranged with great perspicuity and 
obviously much labour, without entering upon the suggestion of 
remedies ; but the British public will, we are well assured, never 
rest satisfied without the eradication of all those evils connected 
with juvenile labour in the mines, which are antagonist to the 
principles with which we commenced our outline, and justify the 
application to the present system of the stigma of ‘‘thraldom.” 

or are we less convinced that this exposure of its character will 
lead to the most extensive and beneficial moral results, since the 
emancipation of the children can never be carried out without 
provision for their education. And though we must await the 
presentation of the second Report of the Commissioners before 
we can enter further into the moral part of the question, we 
glean enough from what is already published to incline us to 
— the opinion, in reference to the colliery children, ‘ that it 
is the evils in the shape of moral privations which seem most to 
demand our attention ; arising, as they do, from an utter absorp- 
tion of their whole youthful existence in a labour so arduous as 
to leave neither time nor capacity for mental exercise, from the 
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ignorance and abandonment entailed upon their parents by a 
childhood similarly spent, and from the utter absence of any 
means of popular education, or of any capacity to appreciate their 
value, though those means should be supplied.”* 


*,* Since the preceding article was received Lord Ashley has 
introduced a bill into the House of Commons, founded upon the 
Report of the Commissioners, which, from the support it has 
met with, appears likely soon to become law. The iT roposes 
to abolish apprenticeship among miners and colliers, to interdict 
the employment of females in mines, and of all children under 
13 years of age. The public owe a debt of gratitude to Lord 
Ashley for having originated an inquiry by which the necessity 
of such or similar legislative provisions has been rendered appa- 
rent ; but we trust his lordship’s zeal in the interests of humanity, 
to the sincerity of which we may bear testimony, will not be the 
means of superseding a measure of much more extensive applica- 
tion than the contemplated enactment. The partial epphiation 
of any sound general principle is often a very doubtful benefit, 
and in some cases may be regarded as a misfortune. The Factory 
Regulation Bill caused more children to be immured in mines than 
were employed there before. The exclusion of children from 
cotton mills depreciated the labour of children employed in silk 
mills, and sent swarms of children, not to school, but to close con- 
finement at other occupations, equally and perhaps more unfa- 
vourable to the development of the moral and physical faculties. 
Last year there was an act to prohibit the sweeping of chimneys 
by children: will there be a separate act in the case of each of 
the fifty other employments equally unsuitable for children in 
which they continue to be engaged? We could make out a strong 
cease for the little maid of all work let out by her parents at seven 
years of age, for sixpence or a shilling a week, to do the work of 
a strong woman; and of this class there are some thousands in 
the poorer districts of London. The fact being incontrovertible, 
that wherever brutality, intemperance, and vagrancy exist, chil- 
dren require protection even against the authors of their being, 
and that without that protection the next generation will in no 
respect be less demoralized and degraded } the present, why 
do we not at once frame a law defining generally the rights of 
infancy, and rendering it obligatory on the part of parents and 
the employers of labour to respect those rights to the extent re- 
quired for the — exercise of the faculties of mind and body ? 
If the means of education and of a proper industrial training te 
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wanting, let them be provided by the state. Perhaps they ought 
to be provided before we otherwise interfere. We should Lesitate 
to say that idleness in the streets is necessarily better than labour 
even in a coal mine.—Eb. 


Art. VI.—The Queen’s Ball and the Oxford Convocation. 


WE deem it important, for reasons which will afterwards appear, 

to give insertion to the following report from the ‘ Morning 
Chronicle’ of a debate in the French Chamber prior to the Queen 
of England’s late fancy Ball, at which the French Ambassador 
had announced his intention of being present. 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 
Sirtinc or Wepnespay, May llra. 
Presidence of M. Sauzet. 


The order of the day on the project of law for a railroad from 
Algiers to Constantine having been-read, M. Berryer ascends the 
tribune. (Ecoutez, écoutez.) 

“‘ Messieurs, I desire permission to interpellate Monsieur the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs on a question of grave urgency. 
(Parlez.) I know not whether it is permitted me, before putting 
that question, to invoke the cherished names of the country, of the 
honour of France. (Profound sensation.) The country—does it 
still exist, or is it only a degraded province of an insolent neighbour ? 
(Prolonged murmurs.) Peel—does he still permit the Frenchman 
to indulge in the mournful pleasure of thinking that France once 
had honour? (‘ Tres bien,’ ‘ Bravo,’ from the left and right; 
murmurs from the centre.) Messieurs, I accept with pleasure these 
marks of your feeling. You who applaud feel with me; you even 
who express your disapprobation, you acknowledge the degradation 
of France. I dare, then, speak, seeure that in this asylum of national 
honour I may still carry defiance to Aberdeen. (Bravos from all 
sides.) A fresh insult is offered to France :—already the first step 
of a great conspiracy against her developes itself. But it is not now 
by daring coalitions against her allies; it is not by treaties prosti- 
tuting the sacred name of humanity to the designs of insular domi- 
nation; it is not by a legislation excluding France from that liberty 
of commerce to which all the rest of the world is invited, that the 
English aristocracy now seek to wound us. Their profound 
machinations, by which they have aimed at our greatness,—our 
European influence, our material interests, would not be satisfied 
without our being made an object of ridicule, and it is to effect this 
odious purpose that the last blow is offered us in the bal masqué of 
the Queen of England. (Explosion of hilarity in the centre.) 
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“ A Voice—This is ridiculous. 

‘<M. Berryer (with a grave accent)—Ah! you laugh, gentle- 
men ; you think this is a frivolous matter. You see in this ball 
nothing but the graceful amusement of a young Queen and the 
_ youthful nobility that butterflies (papillonne) around her. Ah! 
~ Messieurs, is it that anything is frivolous in England? ares 

Is it that that haughty aristocracy ever amuses itself? (Vivid 
sensation.) Ah! do justice to the deep craft, the indomitable perse- 
verance, the austere energy of. your foe. This aristocracy, which 
prohibits amusement to the common people, which outrages nature 
in hindering the Sunday dance, never amuses itself; and when its 
haughty nobles and stiff /adys meet in their sombre ‘ at homes,’ it is 
not for that interchange of bulletins of their gloomy atmosphere which 
the English call conversation ; it is not to display their hideous 
dresses. No, Messieurs; in England every — every spec- 
tacle, every ball is the travestie of a plot. (Bravos.) 

‘¢ A Vorce—You are in the wrong. 

‘© A Vorce—You are in the right. 

‘¢ M. Berryer—The sole object of these reunions, after the plea- 
sures of an intentantion-—eenaliy relished by both sexes (bravos) is 
that of keeping alive the ancient traditions of hatred to France, and 
stimulating the ardour of tlie ferocious youth by displaying before 
them the plunder of the world. (‘ T'res bien,’ ‘ C’est vrai.’) This 
spirit of hatred, of insolent domination, does it not display itself in 
all the acts of the Englishman? What is he now doing? The play 
of ‘ Henry the Fifth’ is the favourite play at the theatres. At this 
very moment I see that the Government is throwing open Waterloo 
bridge to the public free of charge. For what purpose? For what 
but that of reminding the Englishman, at every step that he takes, of 
that day disastrous to France? Is not that same Government 

rpetuating these grievous recolleetions at the Antipodes? When 
it builds a town in New Zealand does it not call it Wellington ? 
Does it not at this moment, in the great place of London, elevate a 
gigantic column to Nelson, in order to insult the carcases of Aboukir? 
And this ball—this ball which some of you think frivolous and 
devoid of signification—for what is it given but that the haughty 
descendant of the Plantagenets may evoke the long-buried griefs of 
France by representing the disasters of Cressy and Poictiers, and 
the loss of Calais. (Movement in different senses.) You seem 
incredulous, Messieurs; you think that the indignation of patriotism 
misleads me, and that England, audacious aseshe is, dares not inflict 
this last ignominy on France. Ah! learn, then, how much she 
dares; learn it from Monsieur the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
whom I summon to answer this grave interpellation in the face of 
the Chamber and of the country. (Prolonged agitation.) Is it 
true, I ask, that to this féte the French Ambassador has been 
invited? Is it true that he consents, that he goes thither? Is it 
true, Messieurs, that, faithful to instructions which must wound his 
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oom heart, faithful to a system that courts insult to France 
rom her hereditary foe (explosion in the centre)—is it true, I say ? 
“ A Voice—No, nothing that you say is true. . 
“ Severat Voices—This is scandalous; this is frightful. 
— President rings his bell; the sitting ’is suspended for «. 
half an hour.] ake 


‘“‘M. Berryver—Is it true, I say, that M.de St Aulaire has 
received orders to go with his attachés, with bare feet and a halter 
round his neck, representirig the unfortunate burgesses of Calais ? 

“ M. Guizotr—No, no. ; 

“ M. Berryer—Ah! this has not yet been proposed; this, then, 
is the crowning insult which perfidious Albion has stil] in store. 
(Bravos on the left.) Messieurs, is it that I would propose war 
with England? Do I propose, as an answer to this insult, to hold 
out our hands to the discontented population of the ‘British empire— 
to evoke the turbulence of the Chartists? to redress the weeny of 
the orthodox population of unhappy and Catholic Ireland? to 
answer to the voice of our countrymen in Canada? to open the 
cavernous abyss that yet yawns for these perfidious islanders? No, 
Messieurs, it is not thus that a Minister worthy of the name of 
Frenchman (tres bien)—it is not thus that a.dynasty which, however 
unfortunate, loved France—(Bravos from the right, murmurs from 
the centre and left.) Ah! permit me, gentlemen, thus to express, 
as I always do once a year, my respect for an august misfortune. 
(Bravos from all sides.) I say it is not thus that that dynasty 
would have answered such a defiance. The answer of France to the 
accumulated insults of these haughty islanders ought to be addressed 
to Europe. = sensation.) It is on the banks of the Rhine that 
the cannon of France ought to accompany the dancers of St James’s. 
It is by taking the Balearic Islands that we should efface the 
recollections of Cressy and Agincourt. (Prolonged applause; as 
the orator descends from the tribune all his colleagues rush up to 
him and felicitate him.) 

‘6M. pe LamartineE said, that he had looked for facts in the 
speech of the honourable orator, but of facts he had found none. 
He was always ready to meet that honourable orator body to body 
on any ground; but he wished he would take a higher one than he 
had now assumed. If we go on speaking of the degradation and 
vilification of France as he has done, we shall end in believing it 
ourselves. (Movement; dubitative exclamations.) To each people 
its constitutional liberties, its historical conditions, its costumed 
balls—(‘ Very well;’ ‘Goon; ‘Spoken like a Frenchman’)—I 
remember well when resting beneath a palm tree in the centre of the 
East—I approach with reverence the question of the East—I medi- 
tated the part my countrymen would take in the re-civilization of 
the patriarchal world—lI repeated to myself, ‘ Babylon resuscitated 
by Napoleonien energies, and Balbec and Palmyra resounding with 
our songs, anid the decalogue of democratic morality preached in our 
language from the new Femple of Jerusalem’ (c’est beau); and I 
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return to find you lavishing the national force in declamations about 
a Ball. Ah! let them have their splendid guinguette,—that strange 
people at once so grave and frivolous. (Allons dove.) Let them 
dance as much as pleases them as long as the great mind of France 
calmly and nobly walks over the world. (Vous étes un poete.) 
Do not interpellate, but reply to me (bruit); the honour of my 
country is in hands safe and pure. (‘ Yes, yes,’ from the centre; 
ironical laughter right and left.) That historian of white hair, the 
historian of the Fronde, will not disgrace us: he will not, he must 
not, absent himself from the costumed ball. 

‘ He must.’ 

* He ought.’ 

“* Vorces— < ‘ He shall.’ 

‘ He shall not.’ 

‘ He dare not.’ 

“The Presipenr—These interruptions cannot be tolerated; the 
preceding orator was listened to with a religious silence. 

“© M. pe Lamartrins—I have done. gon said little, but I 
have accomplished my mission. I am here to protest against a 
faction which would make us suppose that they have invented the 
word honour, and which, because the Queen of England has got a 
costumed ball, would bring on us a danse macabre, a revolutionary 
and infernal danse des morts. (Immense agitation.) 

“ M. Araco—I demand the word. 

*¢ M. pe Tocquevitiz began by expressing his embarrassment at 
being unable to agree with anybody. This was not a case of war, 
and yet it could not be treated lightly. History taught us that in 
political matters there was no proportion of the dimensions of causes 
and effects. Did the Chamber forget the Herme at Athens? 
(Diverse movements.) Did not Charles the Second of England 
make war upon the Dutch because they had a picture in a public 
edifice, representing a victory over the English which had never 
taken place? Are not traditions ideas; and do we not make war 
against Ideas as well as against Facts? (Very well.) Is not this 
ball a repulsion of that democratic Idea which it is the domain of 
France to sustain? (Yes.) While the commerce of England is 
a de while a tax is laid upon the profits of labour, while 

er Indian empire is crumbling beneath her feet, her aristocrac 

are concentrating their energies on a costumed ball. (It is so. 
Let not the Ambassador of the French people sanction with his 
presence this frightful re-action against tke spirit of our time. 
(‘ Bravo;’ ‘ He shall not;’ ‘ Nonsense.’) Let his absence be the 
solemn protest of the great nation against this immense inconse- 
quence. I own, with a sad and grave impartiality, that we too 
have erred in this way; we too have danced (murmurs) and cos- 
tumed. The heir of the throne of July sanctioned this triviality 
last winter. 

“ A Voice—Respect the institutions of the country. 
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“ M. v8 Tocqvevitte—But I have yet to learn, Messieurs, that 
there were present any memorials of the degradation of England ; 
there was no quadrille of the heroes of Fontenoy! (‘ Tres bien;’ 
numerous marks of approbation. )* 

“Tue Minister or Foreign Arrairs—I appreciate all the gravity 
of this question. This subject has occupied the profound thought of 
the Government of the King. (Bravos prolonged.) Lord Aber- 
deen has given frank explanation of the causes—of the purpose of the 
ball: an enlightened Sovereign, the ally of France (explosion), wishes 
to educate her aristocracy, and has for this purpose commenced a 
series of archeological fétes, whereby her courtiers will learn history 
in studying their costumes. (‘ Hear, hear ;’ ‘It is reasonable.’) This 
is a plain intelligible course ; why look further ? 

“A Vorce—England deceives you. 

“M. Guizotr—Let us hope that in the course of this great lesson 
the English will learn that the age of Crecy and Poictiers was that 
of their greatest reverses in France, and that their King Edward 
the Third, whose glories they vaunt, was the one who lost the fine 
inheritance which William and Eleanor had bequeathed to the 
Plantagenets. (Excellent.) But the government has taken care 
that there shall be present one character that shall revive souvenirs of 
the honour of France. Messieurs, it is with a profound satisfaction 
thet I am able to inform you, that M. de St Aulaire proposes to 
represent on this great occasion—the Virgin of Domremy, that 
heroine who avenged France. He will go as Joan of Arc. (Uni- 
versal applause. ) 


“ Before our courier left Paris it was understood that in conse- 
quence of M. Guizot’s revelations, which were universally regarded 
as pacific, the funds had risen 2 francs, 71 cents. 

‘¢ We are enabled to inform our readers that the authentic armour 
of the Maid of Orleans reached Manchester house late yesterda 
evening, in several bandboxes marked with the royal arms of France.” 


The preceding report, unlike the meagre accounts usually 
ublished in our newspapers, of a debate in the French Chamber, 
is so remarkable for its fidelity in the sketch it gives us of some 
of the leading men in France, and their modes of thinking and 
speaking, especially in reference to this country, that we have 
copied it into our pages as deserving a place of more permanent 
record, and a less ephemeral existence than it would have had in 
the columns of a morning journal. It is understood that the 
reporter employed on the occasion was not a common short-hand 
writer, but a distinguished parliamentary reporter, only em- 





* We understand the speeches of MM. de Tocqueville and Lamartine are 
by another hand: a brother parliamentary reporter, favourably known to 
the public for his literary and poetical aspirations. 
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Lame pe upon extraordinary occasions; one who had, from long 
and close observation, made himself better acquainted than most 
men with the peculiar characteristics of French oratory, and 
hence the extreme aptitude he has shown for seizing and em- 
bodying the thoughts of the deputies who took part in the fore- 
going debate. he report should be a study for those who 
nightly attempt the task of preparing a similar statement of the 
proceedings of the House of Commons. We can easily under- 
stand that if a common short-hand writer had been present in the 
French Chamber, his account of the debate would have been of 
a very different character to that which it was the good fortune 
of the public in this instance to obtain. He would have written 
down, mechanically, certain words which fell upon his ear, totally 
innocent of their meaning, and have omitted, perhaps, the very 
points most essential to their spirit. Such a report, as compared 
with the present, would have been a mere lifeless skeleton in 
the place of an animated body. The talent for good reporting 
is undoubtedly rare, and we are anxious, therefore, it should be 
appreciated, wherever we discover its existence. 

We fear it must be considered an evidence of the sceptical 
tendencies of the age, that here and there a person has been 
heard to express grave doubts of the correctness of the facts de- 
scribed. A few have even hinted a suspicion that the Queen of 
England’s Masked Ball had not been the subject of any debate 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and that the whale was a piece of 
ironical fiction. We can, however, ourselves answer for the sub- 
stantial truth of some of the particulars given in the report, and 
that similar observations to those attributed to the different 
speakers have been made on former occasions will be fresh in 
the recollection of many of our readers, especially that extraor- 
dinary declaration of the intention of the Thiers government to 
seize the Balearic Islands, in the event of a war with England. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that the doubts to which we 
refer did not, when the report appeared, affect the minds of 
certain public men high in office, and of a large proportion of the 
conductors of the press, to whose hebdominal lucubrations we 
owe the enlightenment which pervades our distant provinces. 
We regret on with the * ang bearer nd that the indigna- 
tion properly felt by the Right Honourable Secretary for the 
Home Department, when he read the debate, did not find more 
public expression than the circle to which it was confined, and 
that Sir James Graham was prevented by the representations of 
his colleagues from making a speech on the subject in the House 
of Commons, or from formally demanding satisfactory explana- 
tions of the French government. 

The Irish press have taken the lead in denouncing the infatu- 
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ation of the French Chambers, and the ‘Pilot’ and ‘ Morning 
Register’ remark, with justice, that 


“The very fact of so slight an occasion having given rise to so 
grave a discussion, is the strongest evidence that can be offered of 
the state of feeling in France towards this country. Some people 
may affect to make light of such a scene in the French Chamber, 
but those who look deeper than the mere surface will see, even in 
the very lightness of an occasion which produced so much passion, 
that there exists at the bottom of society in France a sentiment 
which will avail itself of other occasions to humiliate that England 
which it is plain no true Frenchman can forgive.” 

Neither have our Scotch contemporaries been backward in 
commenting upon the debate with proper spirit. The subject is 
treated of in detail by the editor of the ‘ Dumfries Courier.’ He 
observes, that 


“One of the most erratic and ridiculous scenes that ever 
lowered the dignity of a deliberative assembly, was enacted on 
Wednesday last, the 11th current, by M. Berryer, at one of 
the ordinary sittings of the Chamber of Deputies. In la belle 
France there is a party so strongly leavened with the spirit of 
Bonapartism that they hate England with a perfect hatred—a feeling 
which, coupled with intense national vanity, has engendered’ in 
many minds the crooked conviction that Gaul, and her greatness in 
arts and arms, are perpetually uppermost, sleeping or waking, in the 
thoughts of all the world besides. Political is as blinding as personal 
jealousy, and never were the inspirations of the green-eyed monster 
more apparent than in an harangue which, notwithstanding its marked 
extravagance, numbers applauded to the very echo, The intention 
of Queen Victoria to hold a ‘ Bal Costume’ having been intimated 
in the usual way at the Court of the Tuileries, and the rumour spread 
that King Louis, in common courtesy, had deputed an officer to 
attend on the occasion, the blood of the war party rose in con- 
sequence to fever heat; and having selected as their champion, or 
knight-errant, M. Berryer, that learned deputy mounted the tribune, 
and delivered an oration more befitting Bedlam than the dignity of 
a forum, whether in ancient or modern times.” 


The editor here gives lengthened quotations from the speeches 
of the different orators, and after remarking that the words of 
M. Guizot, ‘ though few, were well chosen, considering the ex- 
citement of the audience around him,’ concludes as follows : 


“The whole scene must have been supereminently ridiculous, and 
speaks volumes as to the diseased vanity of our mercurial neighbours 
across the channel. The Prime Minister of France, contrary to the 
better feelings of his nature, was compelled to treat no inconsiderable 
number of senators like a spoiled child; but as what may be called 
a coaxing mood is neither at all times dignified nor convenient, the 
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chances are that he will strain every legitimate nerve, aided by the 
good sense of the middle classes to get rid of some of ‘ the wild men’ 
at the next elections. As to the first grandiloquent speaker, the 
thought will and does intrude, that in place of, Don Quixote-like, 
attacking windmills in high places, he would be more in his element 
as pantaloon in some minor theatre.” 


The French journals having long been in the habit of defer- 
ring to the English papers, from the admitted superiority of the 
latter as purveyors of news to the public, do not, we are happy 
to say, with some exceptions, appear to have had any misgivings 
of the correctness of the report in the ‘ Chronicle,’ nothing being 
more common than for intelligence transmitted from Paris by 
extraordinary express, to appear in our morning papers before 
being published at length in the French journals. e observe, 
however, that some of the French papers deny the statement 
of the ‘Chronicle’ that the genuine armour of Joan of Arc had 
been removed from Paris for the use of M. St Aulaire, at the 
Masked Ball. Other journals comment with much seriousness 
upon the fact, and assume a tone of indignation which, under all 
the circumstances, cannot be considered unnatural. We quote 
the following from the ‘ Commerce :’ 

“We could never have believed that the taste for a masquerade 
could have gone so far as to allow the armour of a woman so cruelly 
sacrificed to British pride to be worn on such an occasion. The name 
and armour of Joan of Arc ought never to figure in England but in 
a mournful and expiatory ceremony. It isa burning shame; for the 
assassination of that pure and holy heroine is the most odious and 
cowardly of all the crimes of English policy.” 

Some allowance ought to be made in England for the excitation 
of the French mind against this country, consequent upon our 
rejection of their alliance in the case of Syria—a policy which 
the best friends of Lord Palmerston now admit to have been 
mistaken. The extravagance, however, of the resentment of 
certain French orators is a fair subject for satire, although perhaps, 
afterall, the laugh isagainst us, since the Sultan, unable to govern 
Syria, has formally invited Mahomed Ali to assist him with the 
very troops we expelled from the cougtry by our brilliant 
achievements ! 


We turn from the French Chamber, and a report, which 
from the impression it produced, reminds us of the success 
which attended Defoe’s pamphlet of ‘A Short Way with the Dis- 
senters,’ to the convocation held at Oxford on the 7th ult., prior 
to which the same parliamentary reporter, from his own peculiar 
sources of information, was enabled to give the public particulars 
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of the nature and object of the convocation, which, but for his 
zealous exertions, would have been confined to the party with 
whom they originated. 

It is almost needless to state that the object was, in conse- 
quence of the rapid spread of liberal opinions at the University 
among the Heads of Houses, since the accession to office of Sir 
Robert Peel, to abrogate the statute of May 5, 1836, passed 
against Dr Hampden, Regius Professor of Divinity, and to 
reinstate him in certain privileges annexed to his office. The 
following papers relating thereto fell into the hands of the 
reporter : 

(Private and Confidential.) 


* Coll. Oxford, May 28, 1842. 

“Rev. and Dear Sir—I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and 
Heads of Houses to request, in the most particular manner, your 
attendance at a convocation to be held on Tuesday, the 7th of June, 
when matters of the most urgent importance will be brought under 
your notice. The nature of these matters is explained in the speech 
which it is the intention of the Vice-Chancellor to deliver on intro- 
ducing the subject to the convocation; and as it is desirable that 
both the motion itself, and the reasons which induce the Heads of 
Houses to propose it, should not by any accident get circulated 
among the uncandid and misjudging vulgar, I send you the accom- 
panying copy of that speech in the original Latin. I trust, however, 
that the adoption of that learned language will occasion you no - 
inconvenience. All the words which we use can be found in Ains- 
worth’s excellent Dictionary, which probably wey oes a prominent 
position in your library; or of which, in case you should ona to 
be without a library, you will without doubt be able to procure a 
loan from the next apothecary or some other neighbour. You need 
not be alarmed at the prospect of any difficulty from the use of Latin 
idioms, which, in all probability, you have totally forgotten, even if 
you ever knew them—for I am proud to say that the University of 
Oxford has never been guilty of a slavish adoption of the language 
of the sect of the Papal schism, but has always piqued itself in writing 
Latin in an idiom of its own, which you will find intelligible by the 
meanest capacity. 

“i ps 4 you, together with the draft of the Vice-Chancellor’s 


speech, a card which you will find illustrative of the last pean 
of his speech, and conclude with again begging your early attendance 
on this occasion of such deep importance to the best interests of 
Church and State. 

“T am, with my best compliments to Mrs , and your in- 
teresting family, rey. and dear sir, very sincerely yours, 


” 
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“ Tncrosure I. 

‘* Speech to be spoken by the Vice-Chancellor, in convocation, on 
Tuesday, June 7th :— 

‘* Habeo honorem vobis proponendi rescindere statutum quoddam, 
quod in presenti tempore inconvenientissimum invenimus. Place- 
bit meminisse ut in anno 1836, statutum magna majoritate portaveri- 
mus, qua condemnavimus Doctorem Hampden, tum nuper positum 
in regia sella divinitatis. Causa assignata hujus voti singularis erat 
certa doctrina de Trinitate, quam nasus acutus carissimi nostri Px- 
sey in oblito quodam doctoris istius opere opportunissimé detruserat, 
et in lucem traxerat. Vos autem habetis nimium sensum supponere 
talem absurditatem impulisse nos votum illud proponere, aut nos 
singulum damnum de doctrina illa aut ulla alia curavisse. Hoc erat 
satis bonum Puseyo isto, Puseyitisque, publicoque: nos autem in 
hoc voto dando ut in aliis rebus panibus et piscibus oculum omnino 
habuimus. Detestabilis ista administratio vulgo Melbourne vocata 
res summas tum gerebat: causaque ecclesie et civitatis magne con- 
sequentie erat ut omni modo administrationem illam quam fortiter 
pertunderemus ; quia dum in potentia manebat omnis pinguetudo 
ecclesia liberalibus vorabatur. Hacpropter votum illud petebamus, 
portabamusque, nominaliter contra doctrinas Doctoris Hampden ; 
sed (ut feliciter de segete et saccharo nuper dixit vir ille facetus et 
practicalis Galley Knight) realiter contra Radicales. 


“Nunc autem ut feliciter dixit qua parte Virgilius ille celeberri- 
mus poeta. 


‘Tempora mutantur nos, et mutamur ut illa.’ 


‘* Radicales sunt penitus eversi: Peelus est in potentia. Peelus 
autem in potentid est res totaliter differens Peelo in oppositione. 
Si tutd possemus subvertere illum, non singulum momentum in 
officio maneret, quia nobis videtur facere omnia ea quibus alii tantum 
loquebantur de. Videte autem fratres carissimi! in qua lamentabili 
i ponuntur Ecclesia, amicique Ecclesie! Si subvertimus 

eclum, mortue certitudini habemus Johannulum. Heec est res 
non singulo momento contemplanda. Necesse est igitur ut faciamus 
quodcunque vult Peelus. Peelus vult pretendere esse liberalis; ne- 
cesse igitur est ut nos etiam liberales esse pretenderemus. Et, ut 
condemnatio Doctoris Hampden opus suum omnino peregit, sine ullo 
damno possumus liberalem cursum incipere revocando illam. Inve- 
nimus longiore familiaritate Doctorem illum Hampden non esse tam 
malum socium quam dicebamus. Moderatfone magna opus est in 
momento presenti; et judicatum est nobis melius esse omnibus par- 
tibus linquere questionem illam de Trinitate (que certé est questio 
difficilis, et una de qua multi homines respectabiles in omnibus tem- 
poribus dubitaverunt, et adhuc dubitant) supra pedem questionis 
aperte. Noncelo possible esse est ut habeamus etiam ultra pergere : 
nemo scit quam longe ibit Peelus: sed quid possumus facere? 

‘* Magna res est ponere homines recte sortis in vacantibus Epis- 
copatibus: Peclus autem dat Episcopatus: ergo si Episcopatus 
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obtinere volumus, necesse est placere Peelo. Vos autem, rustici 
mei fratres clerici! quibus observationes meas precipue dirigo, 
probabiliter dicetis, Quid nobis cum Episcopatu? Sumus homines 
quieti, sine patronis, sine magnis talentis: non exspectamur esse 
Episcopi; non omnes possumus. Est nulla sciens: episcopus potest 
esse tam quietus quam vult; et quanto quietior, tanto melius. Non 
opus est multo talento esse Episcopus: omnes habetis satis: et bene 
scio nullum esse periculum principiorum vestrorum stantium in via 
vestra. Et quamvis non omnes potestis esse episcopi, potestis omne3 
accipere beneficia de illis qui habent bonam fortunam episcopatus 
obtinere. 

“Sed ut probabiliter dicetis unam avem in manu valere plus duo- 
bus in arbusto, precor vos meminisse ut illis qui nobiscum vota 
dabunt damnatum bonum prandium paratum sit. Non necesse est 
loqui: hoc tantum postponit horam prandii: nec prandium decet 
esse frigidum. Sola res quam habetis facere est veta dare. Siautem 
Puseyite isti spurcissimi, iniquissimi, impransi, impransurique, ha- 
beant impudentiam nobis resistere (ut scimus illos magnum flagellum 
fecisse), vos, o rustici clerici! potestis vos utiles facere ut faciunt 
Rustici Domini in Domo Communium, infernalem strepitum edendo, 
et clamitando ‘Questio! questio! dividite! dividite!’ omnige- 
narumque bestiarum aviumque obscenarum voces imitando. Tanto 
citius prandium obtinebitis, cutesque vestras VINO IMPLEBITIS.” 


“‘Inctosure No. II. 

‘The Principal and Fellows of Coll. request the honour of 
the Rev. Mr ’s company at dinner in the College hall, at three 
o’clock on Tuesday, June 7th. 

‘¢ The dinner will not be served till after the close of the meeting 
of convocation.” 

It is to be regretted that early intelligence, however much de- 
sired by the public, if prematurely published, is sometimes 
attended with the inconvenience of changing, perhaps entirely, 
the course of anticipated events. There is a perverse tendency 
in human nature to follow, in certain cases, the rule of contra- 
ries, so that when an individual finds that intentions have trans- 
oe which he had privately formed and comnmunicated in con- 

dence to a few friends, he takes a pleasure in disappointing 


pe expectation by doing exactly the reverse of that which he 
ad at first resolved upon. This changeableness appears to be 
considered essential to dignity of character,—as a needful asser- 
tion of freedom and independence of action; and it is therefore 
generally understood, that if a private copy of the Queen’s speech 


on opening parliament were to be published the day before in a 
morning newspaper, a cabinet council would be immediately 
held, and a speech totally different from the former one in its 
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— complexion would be put into her Majesty’s mouth. 
ence the mysterious allusions of the newspapers to the Royal 
speech of the following day. The speech itself, exactly as it 
will be delivered, is lying before the editors, but, in noticing its 
contents, they only venture to remark hypothetically that ‘ her 
Majesty will probably observe,” or “we presume that her Ma- 
jesty will glance with satisfaction at the state of our relations 
with foreign powers,” &c. 

The friends of Dr Hampden have reason to lament that the 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford deemed it incumbent upon him to 
act upon the same rule. He had not foreseen the possibility of 
his speech being published in the ‘ Morning Chronicle ; and 
nothing could have been further from his intention than that the 
private copies he had addressed to certain of the country clergy 
should obtain general circulation prior to the day of convocation. 
The speech, however, was not only published, but even trans- 
lated, for the use, as it would appear, of the under-graduates ; on 
the ground, we presume, that the Vice-Chancellor would be the 
more open to attack if sentiments so remarkable for the candour 
with which they are expressed were rendered into plain English, 
for the benefit of those alike unaccustomed to hear truth spoken 
and to the refined obscurities of the Latin tongue.* 





* We subjoin the translation, but the reader will at once perceive that it 
does not do justice to the spirit of the original, and that no attempt even is 
made to give the meaning of some of the more emphatic expressions :— 

“* T have the honour of proposing to you to rescind a certain statute which, at 
the present time, we find very inconvenient. You will be pleased to remember 
that in the year 1836 we carried a statute by a large majority, in which we con- 
demned Doctor Hampden, then lately placed in the royal chair of divinity. The 
assigned cause of this somewhat singular proceeding was a certain doctrine 
concerning the Trinity, which the sharp nose of our dearest Pusey most oppor- 
tunely ferreted out in some forgotten work of the doctor, and dragged to light. 
You, however, have too much sense to suppose that we had no better reason than 
the one assigned for the vote; or that we really cared (singulum damnum) for the 
doctrine in question, more than for any other. Such an absurd plea did well 
enough for Pusey, and the Puseyites, and the public; but we, as in other things, 
had solely an eye to the loaves and fishes. That detestable administration, com- 
monly called the Melbourne, then carried on the government; and it was of great 
consequence to the cause of church and state that we should attack that ad- 
ministration as completely as possible in every way, since, while it remained in 
power, all the fat of the church was devoured by the Lfberals. For this reason we 
desired the resolution to be adopted, and we carried it, nominally against the 
doctrines of Doctor Hampden; but (as that facetious and practical philosopher, 
Galley Knight, bas happily said, regarding corn and sugar) in reality against the 
Radicals. 

“ Now, however, as the celebrated poet, Virgil, has somewhere observed,— 

* Tempora mutantur nos, et mutamur ut illa.’ 
* The times are changed, and we must change with them.’ 


“ The Radicals are utterly overthrown: Peel isin power. But Peel in power 
is a totally different thing from Peel in opposition. If we could safely upset him, 
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These untoward circumstances necessarily led to an anxious 
consultation on the part of the Vice-Chancellor, and certain Heads 
of Houses, upon what should be done; and the reader will.not 
be surprised to learn that the result of the conference was, that 
the speech should not be spoken, and, in fact, that it should be 
disavowed. 

An unforeseen embarrassment, however, arose, from certainly 
the unpardonable neglect of the friends of the Vice-Chancellor, 
who, when they intimated to the country clergy that the above 
speech was “a weak invention of the enemy,” gave no other 
explanation of the sentiments entertained by the authorities, 
and forgot to state that the inclosure relative to the dinner was, 
at all events, a bona fide invitation. Hence, to a considerable 
section of the country clergy, it was by no means clear how it 
was their interest to vote; and many, therefore, stayed away 
(fearing to commit themselves by a false step), upon whose votes 
on the right side the most implicit confidence might otherwise 





he would not remain a single moment in office, because he appears to us to do all 
those things which the others only talked about. But see, my dearest brethren ! in 
what a lamentable position the church and the friends of the church are placed. 
If we upset Peel, to a dead certainty we have Johnny. This is a thing 
not to be thought of for a single moment. It is, therefore, necessary that we 
should do whatever Peel wishes. Peel wishes to pretend to be liberal; it is 
therefore necessary that we also should pretend to be liberal, And as the con- 
demnation of Doctor Hampden has quite done its work, we can begin a liberal 
career, without any harm, by reversing it. We find, on longer acquaintance, that 
Doctor Hampden is not such a bad fellow as we used tosay. Great moderation is 
necessary at the present time; and we have judged it better, on every account, to 
leave the question of the Trinity (which certainly is a difficult question, and one 
in which many respectable men at all times have doubted, and still doubt) on the 
footing of an open question. Ido not conceal the possibility of our having to go 
even further. Nobody knows how far Peel will go: but what can we do? 

“ The great thing is to put men of the right sort intothe vacant bishoprics ; but 
Peel has the giving of the bishoprics: therefore, if we wish to obtain bishoprics, we 
must please Peel. But you, my reverend country brethren, to whom I chiefly 
address my observations, will probably say, what are bishoprics to us? We are 
quiet men, without patrons, without great talents ; we do not expect to be bishops: 
we cannot all be so. There is no knowing; a bishop may now be as quiet as he 
likes; and the quieter the better. It does not require great talents to be a bishop: 
we all have enough: and I know well there is no danger of your principles stand- 
ing in your way. And although you cannot all be bishops, you may all receive 
benefices from those who have the good fortune to obtain bishoprics. 

* But, as you will probably say that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
I pray you to remember that a dinner (damnatum bonum) will be prepared for 
those who give their votes to us. ‘There is no necessity for talking; it only 
postpones the dinner hour; and the dinner ought not to get cold. The only thing 
you have to do is to give your votes. But if those dirty, iniquitous, undined and 
undinable Puseyites should have the impudence to resist us (as we know they 
have made a great whip for the purpose), you, oh, country clergymen! may 
usefully employ yourselves as the country gentlemen do in the House of Commons, 
in making an infernal noise, and shouting, ‘ Question! question! divide! divide !’ 
imitating the voices of all manner of unclean beasts and birds. So much the sooner 
will you get your dinner, and fill your skins with wine.” 
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have been placed. Others, again, from the same cause, and 
confounded by a report industriously spread at the time, that 
Mr Newman had been appointed classical tutor to the Prince of 
Wales, thought it, on the whole, safest to vote as on the former 
occasion. The result was, therefore, that although as many 
as 125 changed sides, there was yet a majority of 115 against the 
revocation of the statute.* Of that majority, however, more 
than one-half, it is known, would have voted with the friends of 
Dr Hampden, it, in certain matters relating to “ res temporales,” 
they had been furnished with a “ sufficient reason.” Indeed we 
have good authority for stating that, should any decided step 
be taken by the present government in the disposal of its 
patronage, such as the elevation of Dr Hampden to the Epis- 
copal Bench, the parties referred to will hasten to retrieve their 
error. We are told that a clergyman not without influence, and 
said to be related to the Bishop of Exeter, observed that, the 
moment all doubt was cleared up upon the one essential point, 


Qua via felis saltet,”’ 


it would be seen that the Oxford clergy had not lost that 
veneration for the “ powers that be,” in which the true principles 


of orthodoxy consist, and rather than lie under the imputation of 
not being willing to go far enough, he himself would propose, if 
required, that Herr Straus should be invited to fill the chair of 
Regius Professor of Divinity, on the retirement or elevation 
of its present occupant. 


V.L. 





* For the statute in 1836 :— 


Placets, - - 
Non-Placets, - 


For the repeal of the statute in 1842 :-— 


Non-Placets, - - 
Placets, - - - 











Art. VIL—1. Part Singing, or Vocal Harmony for Choral 
Societies and Home Circles, adapted to be sung by many 
voices, or with one voice only to each part. Nos. | to 6, 
in cloth boards. Edited by the author of ‘The Singing 
Master.’ Taylor and Walton, Upper Gower street ; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


. Part Music. Edited by John Hullah, No.1. W. Parker, 
Strand. 


- Orpheus, Sammlung auserlesener mehrstimmiger Gesinge ohne 
Begleitung FF. Busse. Braunschweig (a collection of select 
Part-songs, harmonised to be sung without accompaniment). 


ALL who have considered the importance of giving a right 

direction to popular amusements, must rejoice at the taste for 
vocal music which is gradually diffusing itself among the middle and 
working classes. By whatever method singing may be taught, 
and however doubtful the propriety of government confining its 
patronage exclusively to the method of one professor, the object 


of the few philanthropists who first, amidst every discouragement, 
drew attention to the subject, has already been to a great extent 
accomplished, and vocal a will undoubtedly be natural- 


ized in this country, and adopted by the great body of the people, 
as a means of innocent, rational, and social enjoyment. 

Of the moral effects and many advantages which may be 
expected to result from the encouragement of vocal music it is 
not necessary here to speak; the softening influences of music on 
the mind and character are acknowledged, and its tendency to 
wean the working classes from the coarse and sensual indulgences 
of gin, beer, and tobacco, have at length been admitted even by 
dignitaries of the church, once apprehensive that a love of music 
would only give additional attraction to the public house. Much 
greater attraction will it give to the poor man’s home, for it is the 
want of that scientific instruction which would enable a family 
to command enjoyments within itself that tempts its members 
abroad to public places of amusement—the poor man to his beer 
shop, and the rich man to his club. 

A volume might be written upon the adaptation of vocal har- 
mony to the a of home amusement, but all we could say on 
the subject will be better conveyed to the mind by the pictorial 
illustration which we have borrowed for the purpose from the 
work entitled ‘ Part Singing,’ of which it forms the frontis- 
piece. 
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The members of the family group or friendly evening circle, 
which we here introduce to the reader, are supposed to be singing, 
after the German fashion, some piece of concerted music from 
separate part books. 

Every one who has been called upon to take a part in 
singing a glee, or quartett, has felt the inconvenience of a 
number o. persons looking over each others’ shoulders, and 
straining their eyes, at a single score of the music placed ata 
pianoforte. This is rarely done in Germany, nor was it the 
practice in England in the days of Madrigal singing. Each 
had his own part, tenor, alto, or base, placed in his hand, 
written, or printed, in a book by itself; and in Germany sepa- 
rate parts are almost invariably printed of every composition 
intended for more than two voices. ‘The work entitled ‘ Orpheus’ 
is alarge collection of vocal compositions very popular in Ger- 
many, and printed, as we have described, in separate part books, 
forming small pocket volumes. Every singer carries about with 
him his own book, the tenor his tenore primo, or secundo, the 
base, his book for the base, and thus, on a walking excursion, or 
at an evening party, each is ready to join, with little ceremony, 
in the chorus which may harmonise best with the feelings of the 
moment. 


All the world has heard of the Burschen choral songs of the 
German universities, but what most interest us in that land of 
music are the musical family reunions which the tourist some- 
times meets with, where father and son, brother and sister, 
friend and neighbour, pass a long winter’s At | cheerfully 


together, with no other resource, and wanting no 
conversation and singing in parts. 

Such a reunion has been admirably represented in the accom- 
panying plate, executed by the first wood engraver of the day 
(Mr ‘Thompson), from the able and spirited design of Mr 
Redgrave. 

The frontispiece of ‘ Part Singing’ will save us the trouble of 
explaining at further length the object of the work. Its contents 
harmonise with the object. The work contains fifty-two popular 
compositions, choruses, madrigals, glees, &c., printed in separate 
part books, soprano, alto, tenor, me base,the base with a piano- 
forte score, sufliciently full for the conductor, but condensed, that 
the instrument may be occasionally used in studying the chords. 

Of the character of the compositions it may suffice to say, 
that with a few ofthe choicest of the old madrigals we have 
here some of the best glees and choral compositions of Webbe, 
Calleott, Weber, Handel, Gliick, Storace, Spofforth, Stevens, 
Danby, Himmel, and of other composers of high and deserved 


etter, than 
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reputation.* Of these a large proportion are so well known and 
justly appreciated, that we mar only say respecting them, that 
the public will be glad to see their old favourites in the exceed- 
ingly cheap and convenient form in which they now appear ;+ 
but among the compositions less familiar to English musical 
circles there are two by Gliick, which may be regarded as the 
gems of the work. We allude to No. 25, ‘Choral Salutation,’ 
and ‘ The Storm,’ No. 37. The former is the finale chorus in 
‘Iphigenie in Taurus,’ which, when sung by the German com- 
pany two seasons back, always produced an encore. No. 10, 
‘The Swedish National Anthem,’ is a striking and remarkable 
melody, very effective. No. 15, Webbe’s beautiful glee of 
‘You gave me your heart t’other day,’ is better adapted 





* Perhaps, however, our musical friends will deem it more to the purpose 
if we subjoin a list of the contents :— 
A generous friendship - Webbe Lightly tread - - Scotland 
All nature is but art Hickson Musical cheers + - T. Cooke 
Amid the myrtle - Battishill Night - - . - GermanAir 
Awake, Zolian lyre Danby Notation of Music (Intro- 
Away, away - ~ German Air - duction to). 
Breathe soft, ye winds Paxton Once more, dear friends, 
Bright water for me once more - - Ford 
Choral honours’ - Handel One and all - From Macbeth 
Come again - . Italian Air Pledge (the) - - Swedish Air 
Choral salutation Glick Pull all together - - German Air 
Come, come away German Air Prayer in Masaniello - Weber 
Come joy with merry Sleep - (Gaudeamus igitur) 

roundelay Ditto Spring (the) - - Spofforth 
Evening - - - Hiekson Storm (the) ~ - Glick 
Every bush new springing Cavendish Student’s Songs - - German Air 
Farewell, dearest - - Storace Swiftly from the moun- 
Five times by the taper’s tain’s brow - - Webbe 
light Ibid That peace on earth - Hickson 

Forgive, blest shade - Callcott Their sound is gone out Handel 
God speed the right - German Air Then round about the 
Hail, smiling morn - Spofforth starry throne - Ditto 
Hark, the lark ° - Dr Cooke Thus rolling surges - Ditto 


Hark, th’ echo From Macbeth | Thy voice, O harmony - Webbe 
Health to my dear Spofforth Thyrsis, sleepest thou - Bennet 
Hear, Father, hear our Time wing’d by gladness Giardini 
pray’r - - - Himmel Victoria . - - Weber 
Here in cool grot - Ld. Mornington) Village chorus - - Dr Arne 
Hope's dream - - Waits - . - J. Saville 
Intervals (Exercisesupon ). When winds breathe soft Webbe 
Introduction to Notation Ye spotted snakes - Stevens 
of Music. You gave me your heart Webbe 
Invocation (the) - - Weber 
+ The work is published by Taylor and Walton in six numbers; each 
number containing from eight to ten of the above compositions, but the six 
numbers complete may now be had in cloth boards. Price of each num- 
ber—Soprano, 9d. ; Alto, 6d.; Tenor, 6d.; Base and Pianoforte Score, 1s. 
Price of the work complete in boards—Soprano, 4s.; Alto, 3s.; Tenor, 3s. ; 
Base and Pianoforte Score, 5s. 6d. We believe any one of the parts or 
volumes may be purchased separately, 
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for a vocal quintett than for a great body of voices; and this is 
the case with several others in the work. 

The selection having been made for popular use, scientific 
difficulties have been avoided, and there are few of the composi- 
tions contained in ‘ Part Singing’ that could not be sung by 
amateurs of both sexes, without that profound knowledge of sight 
singing which, as generally taught, few obtain without devoting 
themselves professionally to the art. For popularising music it 
cannot at first be presented in too simple a form, aah elaborate 
and complicated fuges perplex, without interesting the beginner. 
On this subject, too, an error has sometimes been disseminated by 
those who contend that the taste should be exclusively cultivated 
for what they term the ‘‘ best style” in music, which they define 
to be the grave and ecclesiastical. We believe the best style in 
music is that which best accords with the feelings required to be 
expressed, and very different styles are therefore best under 
different circumstances. Music most appropriate to divine ser- 
vice in a cathedral it would be in the worst possible taste to 
introduce in a drawing-room after a country danee or quadrille. 
We admire the ban broddh salm at church, but deem it torture 
to hear a bird taught to whistle it, or little children to sing it 
(erying) in an infant school. ‘There is a time for all Pg, 
no one style of music can be equally suitable for all times ; times 
when the heart is grave and sad, and when it is gay and merry. 

What we most desire for the people is music of that character 
which would tend to throw a cheerful influence over the various 
pursuits of industry. We want not exclusively music adapted 
for a choir, but short and effective harmonies, which, with little 
labour, can be learnt by heart, so as to be sung with or without 
book, at the fire-side or in the field and workshop. 

‘ Part Singing’ contains ten or twelve compositions of this de- 
scription, mostly German airs, and we wish there were a greater 
number. Two will be found on the annexed page, wnich the 
publishers have sent us as a specimen from the base and piano- 
forte score copy. 

In ‘ Come, come away,’ some of our readers will recognise 
the celebrated air of * Crambambuli,’ sung by all German 
students; the new words, however, relate ‘hot, as in the original, 
to an intoxicating liquor, but to a reunion similar to that which 
the artist has depicted in the frontispiece. The ‘ Invocation’ 
is an adaptation of the music of the sword song. Here, too, 
the subject of the words is changed, but not so successfully as in 
the former instance. The verses read tamely after Koerner’s 
*Du Schwert an meiner linken.’ We may observe, however, 
that the editor, professing a moral object, has held it incumbent 
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With Health, Hope, Happiness, 

Oh, come, come away. 
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upon him to exclude all sentiments tending to encourage the two 
great propensities of mankind, drinking and fighting. Hence he 
has not only changed the subject of the German Burschen songs 
comprised in the work, but in many other cases has substituted 
new words for those of the original, in music familiar to English 
ears. Thus, ‘See the Conquering Hero comes,’ appears in 
‘Part Singing’ under the title of ‘Choral Honours,’ and is 
introduced, not as a chorus to celebrate an extraordinary de- 
velopment of the organ of destructiveness, but as a song of 
welcome, of which the burden is the following :— 


“‘ Songs of joy, from hearts sincere, 
Bid you welcome, welcome here, 
Blest with all that heav’n can give 
May you long and happy live.” 


Sometimes a slight alteration has been sufficient to give a better 
turn to sentiments not breathing a very kindly or charitable — 
but wedded to good music, as in the instance of a glee of Webbe’s 
to the following :— ; 


“<A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows ; 
One should our interest and our passions be, 

My friend should hate the man that injures me.” 


In ‘ Part Singing’ this implied necessity for espousing a friend’s 
quarrel is got rid of without even changing the rhymes, or alter- 
ing the first line. 


“A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Doubt not the love that in my bosom glows. 
One shall our interest and our fortunes be 
Come weal or woe, come wealth or poverty.” 


The old English madrigals were composed to words for the 
most part unexceptionable, but quaint; and, as a general rule, we 
do not wish to see them in a more modern dress ; but we have yet 
always thought a very sweet melody of Ford’s, composed in 1620, 
was spoiled by the doggrel and senseless verses to which the music 
was written. 


“When first I saw your face I resolved 
To honour and renown you, 
But now I am disdain’d I wish 
» My heart had never known you. 
What, you that lov’d and I that lik’d, 
Shall we begin to wrangle ? 
Oh no, no, no; no, no, our hearts, 
We will not disentangle.” 
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The following lines are substituted for the preceding in ‘ Part 
Singing,’ and have at least the merit of being equally adapted to 
the music in respect to correct accentuation. 
1, 

“¢ Once more, dear friends, once more we meet, 

Old times again renewing ; 

When life first “pe with friendship sweet, 
Our path with roses strewing. 









2. 
The cares that late my heart opprest 
(Where joy is now prevailing), 
With absence cease; no more my breast 
With doubts and fears assailing. 
3. 
Yet grief in absence finds a spell 
That binds affection stronger : 
Your image in my heart shall dwell 
Until it beat no longer. 


4, 
For you my prayers to heav’n shall rise 
On wings of hope ascending ; 
And till in death I close these eyes, 
Our love shall know no ending.” 


The opening chorus in ‘ Der Freischutz’ is so well suited to 
an expression of devotion to her present Majesty, that we 
wonder it has never been selected for such a purpose at public 
dinners, and other occasions of loyal demonstration. In ‘ Part 
Singing,’ we find it adapted to the following : 

‘¢ Victoria! 
A tribute of song to Victoria. 
The chorus inspiring, 
Let Briton’s desiring 
Their country’s prosperity 
Sing with sincerity 
Gol save the Queen, 
Long live the Queen, 
The friend of her people,”Victoria! 
Their rights still maintaining, 
Their love ne’er disdaining, 
Her throne’s best protection 
Shall be their affection ; 
We pray for the life of Victoria, 
For blessings upon her, 
With glory and honour. 
Long life to Victoria.” 
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The task of adaptation is not an easy one ; and whatever merit 
there may be in these lines, it can only be appreciated by those 
who have tried to find accented words to fit accented notes, and to 
make rhythm in poetry agree with rhythm in music. Our musical 
readers will be enabled to judge from these specimens, without 
our assistance, how far the author has succeeded. We confine 
ourselves to a simple analysis of the work. 

The introductory part contains a few exercises in the notation 
of music, which being also printed on cards, to be had separately 
at the price of twopence each, form at least the cheapest manual 
of music published before or since. 


“These introductory exercises were written and printed for the 
use of classes established by the ‘Society for the Encouragement of 
Vocal Music,’ before the attention of the public at large had been 
drawn to the subject by the Government Board of Education. 
Since this period it has been the interest of many professional musi- 
cians to engage in class instruction, and various methods for teach- 
ing sight singing have in consequence appeared, each aiming at some 
improvement upon that of its predecessor. The popularity of some 
of these has naturally led the author of the present work to consider 
whether it might not be desirable to revise the plans he himself 
published for effecting the same object. Without, , oma assum- 
ing his own plans to be perfect, or denying that they might be im- 
proved by revision, he is disinclined to attempt the task. Experience 
proves that to systems or methods of instruction, whether in music 
or other sciences, there can be no limit. The principles or facts to be 
taught remain always the same, but the manner of teaching them 
will always be subject to modifications. The capacities of pupils, the 
circumstances under which classes are formed, and the ability of the 
teacher, infinitely vary; and these lead to new modes of illustration, 
which, however unimportant, will often be styled new systems of 
instruction, to the great perplexity of beginners, who are naturally 
desirous to find out which system is the best, but at a loss how to 
form a correct judgment. The pupil, however, need give himself 
very little anxiety on the subject. The best method is generally that 
which the teacher has made by study or invention his own; for in 
ee to his zeal and anxiety for the success of his system will 

e the pains he will take with his pupil. Hence it arises that the 
object is often effected by what appear to be opposite plans. The 
reason is that the art of instruction depends, to a very secondary 
extent, upon methods ; the secret lies in sympathy with the pupil, a 
thorough mastery of the subject, delight in the art, and extreme 
patience. 

** Instead, therefore, of re-writing the manual published under the 
title of the ‘Singing Master,’ with a view to an object which could 
never be accomplished,—that of rendering it such an instructional 


work that it should supersede for ever new manuals and new 
} 
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methods, we shall content ourselves with a few general observations 
for the guidance of teachers who would wish to profit by the sugges- 
tions of others as well as our own.” 


These observations consist of a short criticism upon the systems 
of instruction pursued by different professors, with hints for their 
improvement. 

efore dismissing the work we may briefly notice the prin- 
ciple upon which the selection and arrangement have been made 
—that of promoting a taste for vocal harmony without instru- 
mental accompaniment. ‘There are two reasons for encouraging 
music in this form—first, its decided superiority ; second, the 
fact that music requiring instrumental accompaniment cannot be 
introduced in the cottage; where, although all may be taught to 
sing, no assistance can be obtained from the organ, harp, or 
rant Mr Hullah, from whom we should be sorry to with- 
old any praise to which he is fairly entitled, has the credit of 
having given the most 7 demonstration ever witnessed in 
London, on a large scale, of the superiority of unaccompanied 
vocal harmony to all other kinds of music. We allude to the late 
concerts at Exeter Hall, under his direction, at one of which we 
were present. We are free to confess that we never heard 
more sublime aud imposing effects than were then produced 
by nearly two thousand voices singing a few solemn anthems 
in full harmony, without the accompaniment of either a band 
of instruments or the organ. We allude particularly to the effect 
of Farrant’s ‘Lord, for thy tender mercy’s sake,’ and Pales- 
trina’s ‘I will give thanks,’ especially in the passage where 
the full power of the common chord is given to the words ‘ How 
great and wonderful.’ * 

The distinction between noise and music in concerted com- 
positions is, perhaps, not very clear to the public, and we may 
as well explain what we understand by the difference. We are 
listening to music, when all the parts of a composition sung are 
so nicely balanced that each part, whether soprano, alto, tenor, or 
base, can be distinctly traced by the ear: we are listening to 
noise, when one part overpowers and drowns the rest, producing 
only a babel of unintelligible sounds. This is commonly the 
effect of band and organ accompaniments. The singers are 
overpowered, and even when exerting themselves to be heard 





* From the sublime to the ridiculous is, however, but a step, and 
nothing could be more ‘inappropriate in such a performance than some of 
the madrigals and children’s songs introduced in the second part; music 
requiring to be performed lightly and trippingly, was sung with a peal 
loud enough to wake the dead. 
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by shouting rather than singing, the intermediate parts are inva- 
riably lost. .We have often been amused at the theatre by 
seeing a chorus performed in dumb show on the stage, when not 
a note of the singers could be heard, from the noise made 
by the band. The organ at the concert to which we allude 
would have spoiled all. It would have increased the volume of 
sound, which was not required; and, in effecting this object, 
would have impaired that clearness and perfect balance of the 
parts, most of all essential to the richness of the harmony. 

The organ, as an accompaniment to voices, should be heard 
only as a subdued murmur at a distance, not interrupting or 
overwhelming, but simply sustaining the vocal parts. When, 
however, has a performer been found who would not insist upon 
his instrument taking precedence? The common error is, that 
too much power cannot be displayed by the organ, and hence 
the supposed necessity of building organs, larger even than the 
organs of Haarlem and Friburg, to be worked by steam engines. 

We trust it will not be long before we shall hear a similar per- 
formance by the pupils of M. Mainzer. His concerts at Store 
street have been hitherto only preparatory trials, at which the 
effect was necessarily inferior, partly because the organ was not 
dispensed with, and partly because the selection was confined to 
two-part exercises, sung by male and female voices in unison. 
Four parts in the harmony, with each voice keeping to its own 
appropriate part, are, in all cases, essential to completeness of 
choral effect. 

To guard ourselves from misconstruction, we must observe that 
the performance of Mr Hullah’s classes, (assisted by many of the 
members of the Sacred Harmonic Society,) ought not to be 
regarded as any evidence of the superiority of his method of 
teaching sight singing. Jt shows him to be an able conductor, 
but of the progress of his pupils in sight singing the concert itself 
afforded not the slightest proof, because none of the pieces were 
so difficult that they could not have been taught to a class of 
children (like those at the Foundling Hospital), by ear, in six 
months. Neither was there the slightest evidence of progress 
furnished by Mr Hullah’s illustration of Wilhem’s digital method. 
When he pointed to his fingers none of the spectators, of course, 
could tell whether his pupils were singing the wrong or the 
right interval, and if always right it was not remarkable, con- 
sidering that the exercise was limited to the key of C, and that 
the classes were led by their professional assistant teachers. That 
the progress made in reading music had not been extraordinary, 
or that there were many raw recruits among the pupils, was evi- 
dent from the blunder committed by the tenors and basses in 

Vor. XX XVIII. No. I. M 
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neglecting to observe the dotted crotchet in the second bar of 
*God save the Queen,’ a passage which was very clumsily 
stumbled over by the semichorus. : 

Mr Hullah’s publications appear under. such high patronage 
that they require -no formal announcement from us of their 
existence, while they are but little likely to be affected by the 
stricttires of a reviewer; but we may yet offer a few words on 
his new work entitled * Part Music,” for the sake of the object 
the work is intended to promote. ; 

The expense of forming a good library of music is so serious an 
obstacle to the general diffusion of the science, that any addition 
to the existing stock of cheap music should be welcomed as a 
ene benefit. We were therefore quite disposed to regard Mr 

ullah’s .‘ Part Music’ as a valuable contribution to the cause, 
-and as one advantage at least arising out of the extensive adop- 
tion of Wilhem’s method of instruction; since whatever may be the 
merit or demerit of that method, the Committee of Council for 
Education have enabled Mr Hullah to command for his publications 
the circulation essential to cheapness, and to an extent at which a 
very low price would yield a remunerative profit, We wish 
the task had been executed in a way to command our un- 
qualified approbation. ‘To mention, first, what is perhaps the 
most immaterial point, the title is ill chosen. ‘ Part Music’ 
does not clearly define the object of the work, while probably it 
has the appearance (doubtless undesigned) of so close an imi- 
tation of ‘ Part Singing’ that the two works will by many persons 
be confounded together. ‘ Part Music,’ however, might be music 
for instrumental performers. It does not necessarily imply vocal 





* The contents of ‘ Part Music,’ No, 1, by John Hullah, are the follow- 
ing :— 
SACRED. SECULAR. 

1 National Anthem, ‘ God save the | 1 National Song, ‘ Rule, Britannia.’ 
Queen.’ Dr Arne. 

2 Full Anthem, ‘ Lord, for thy tender | 2 Madrigal, ‘ All ye who Music love.’ 
mercies’ sake.’ Farrant. Dowaro. 

83 The Hundredth Psalm, ‘ With one | 3 Madrigal, ‘ Hard by a Fountain.’ 
consent.’ WaekLrent. 

4 Full Antbem, ‘O Lord, the Maker | 4 Glee, ‘ Ye spotted Snakes’ (words 
of all things.’ Kinc Hewry VIII. from Shakspeare). Srevens. 

5 Sanctus, ‘ Holy Lord God of Hosts.’ | 5 Madrigdf, ‘ Flow, O my Tears.’ 
Taus. Bennert. 

6 Responses to the Commandments. | 6 Madrigal, ‘ The Waits.’ Savize, 
Tas. 1667, 

7 The Hundred and Forty-ninth Psalm. | 7 Glee, * Come, let usall a Maying go.’ 

8 Motet, ‘I will give thanks.’ Pazzs- ArrerRsury. 
trina. 8 Part Song, ‘ Long may Life.’ 

9 Chorale, ‘ Since on the Cross.” Mar- 
Tin Lutner. 


Score, 2s. 6d. Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bas, 8d. each. 
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music. The same fault shows itself in the selection; two out of 
the eight secular pieces in No. 1, ‘ Ye spotted snakes,’ and ‘ The 
Waits,’ having already appeared in Ne. 2 and 3 of ‘ Part Singing,’ 
and at a less rate of cost; page for page. We.can perceive no ad- 
— in reprinting music when the object is not to publish it 
in a cheaper form, and Mr Hullah-would surely better consult the 
interest of his classes and of the public by reprinting scarce and 
dear music than by borrowing from other cheap collections, and 
depriving himself of all assistance from the labours of those who 
preceded him in the same field. 

Some objection also applies to the arrangement. Yor instance, 
the song and chorus of ‘ Rule Britannia’ is harmonised as a_ 
chorus throughout, although we are satisfied only the chorus can 
be sung as written, with effect, by a great body of voiges.__ 

But a more serious error in the plan of Mr Hullah’s ‘ Part 
Music’ as a work designed, not for professional, but for popular 
use, is, that he revives the use of the C clef (which was fast 
growing obsolete) in the parts written for alto and tenor voices. 

Alto C Tenor C 
_ The perplexity to amateurs occasioned by the C clef in shift- 
ting the positions of the notes on the staff, has always operated as 
an inpediment to the circulation of music so printed. For many 
years, therefore, the C clef has been discarded by dealers in 
popular music, and the G clef has been used instead in the greater 
number of glees and tenor songs printed by them, and even in 
several editions of Handel’s choruses. The orthodox part of the 
profession, however, object, that the treble and tenor scale are 
not the same, the intervals in the one being an octave higher than 
in the other, and that to write both in the same manner produces 
a confusion of ideas on the subject of harmony. 

In reply, it may be observed that the fact referred to is one 
known to the merest tyro in thorough base, and that all confusion 
may be obviated by the simple expedient of writing the word 
“treble” against the part intended fora treble voice, and “tenor” 
against the part intended for a tenor voice. 

The objection, however, was wholly got rid of by Mr Oliphant, 
Secretary to the Madrigal Society, who invented a character for 
alto and tenor parts, to signify that the notes were placed as in the G 
clef, but being an octave lower, were not to be sung by treble voices. 

Treble G 








a 


j—e 
vd Tenor G 
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This character (a double clef) is also used in the alto and tenor 
parts of ‘ Part Singing,’ and leaves nothing to be desired for dis- 
tinguishing them at a glance from the treble, without sacrificing 
simplicity of notation. 

a he new character, however, is an innovation, and musicians 
of the old school have taken much pains to laugh Mr Oliphant out 
of his notions on this subject; but the folly and prejudice which 
really deserve ridicule are all their own. 

Simplicity of notation is the grand desideratum in music. 
There ought to be but one fixed mode of representing every 
given sound;—at present there are many. Instead of one 
written musical language we have several. The various clefs 
used introduce as much complexity as would be found in 
a newspaper, if the foreign intelligence were printed in French 
or German, and only the domestic in English. The object 
should be to have but one clef, or such a mode of writing 
the scale, that whatever the key or pitch of the notes the 
same intervals should always be found in the same part of the 
staff. This is not at once attainable, but an approximation is. 
The C clef may be entirely discarded, and music, for all voices, 
may be written with perfect accuracy in the G and F clefs, 


without even adopting the method of Mr Oliphant. The proper 
range of the alto or first tenor in harmonized compositions is 
the following, and it may be thus written, with the great advantage 
that, in the absence of the male voice, it can be read with ease by a 
second soprano. 
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The following is the usual range of a tenor, which may be writ- 
ten correctly in the F clef, and with much less inconvenience to 
amateurs than would result if the C clef were used. 
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In amateur practice it is often indispensible either to omit a 
part, or require a base to sing tenor, or a tenor the base. In this 
there would be no difficulty if both parts were written in the same 
clef, but how often have we heard the remark, “I am not accus- 
tomed to the tenor clef; I will do my best, but I fear I shall 
make some mistake.” 

A great deal of music for alto and tenor voices is now written 
in the G and F clefs in the above manner; and this plan we see 
is adopted in the score of an original work of high merit now 
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lying before us, entitled ‘Hymns and Anthems,’ by Eliza 

lower ;* and it is not one of the least recommendations of this 
method that every lady accustomed to the pianoforte can read a 
score so written, while, if the intermediate harmonies were 
placed in the C clef, not one lady in a thousand would be able to 
assist in striking the proper chords. The middle parts of Mr 
Hullah’s score will on this account be a dead letter to most female 
musicians, out of the profession ; and it is therefore very doubtful 
whether the work, with this defect, will be as popular in private 
families as it might and ought to have been rendered. ‘The mistake 
committed in this case is unaccountable; for there are no exercises 
in the C clefin Mr Hullah’s elementary books; his tenor voices learn 
to sing from the G clef; and when suddenly introduced to the C 
clef in ‘ Part Music,’ it must be half blind-guess work with his 
pupils, or dependence on leaders, for the exact character of the 
intervals in their new places on the staff. The object, too, of the 
high patronage Mr Hullah has received is that music may be ren- 
dered so simple as to be placed within the reach of ploughmen, 
sailors, and the busiest classes of the community, — classes 
never likely to have leisure or ‘inclination to study a needless 
variety of clefs, and to the greater portion of whom, therefore, 
his collection of music will remain a sealed book. 

The use of the C clef will, however, be pertinaciously defended 
by many in the profession; by some, for whose authority we 
should entertain the greatest respect if they knew as much about 
education, and the obstacles to the diffusion of knowledge, as they 
do about the construction of chords; by others, who confound a 
science with its technical difficulties, and think that every well 
that looks dark is necessarily “ wondrous deep ;” by others, who, 
having mastered, by incessant a and practice, the difficulties of 
reading music in any clef, enjoy the triumph of their superiority 
over ordinary amateurs, and will not hear of the road which they 
were compelled to follow being rendered less rugged for others. 
Upon none of these will our arguments make the slightest im- 
pression, and we will not attempt to shake their ‘ modest self- 
reliance,” and ‘* confidence in their own judgment.” 


* The first part of this work, which we noticed in a late number, appeared 
under the title of * Adoration, Aspiration, and Belief.’ The first volume is 
now complete, and is published (by C. Fox) under the title of ‘Hymns and 
Anthems.’ It contains thirty-four compositions, all original and some of the 
highest excellence. Indeed, we know not when we have met with a modern 
work of a similar character containing so much of the inspiration of true 

enius. The work is one to which, at a better opportunity, we shall feel 
it a duty to devote some space; and in the meantime we may assure 
our musical readers that fifteen shillings will be cheaply bestowed in the 
purchase of the volume. 
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We address our remarks to music publishers, a class more open 
to conviction, because it is to them a matter of some consequence 
to know whether their stock of music in the C clef will a few 
years hence be so much waste paper, or a saleable article in the 
market. We tell them to oaks up their minds to the latter 


alternative. Formerly the G clef was confined to instrumental 
music, and the C clef, placed upon the lowest line, was used for 
soprano parts; but the custom is now so antiquated, that in Eng- 
land it is almost forgotten: so wil! it be at no very remote period 
with the C clef as employed for the middle parts of a vocal 

his unhesitatingly, for the following 


quartett; and we assert t 
reasons :— 

First, because the C clef is useless. We are told that it 
saves leger lines,—a statement which is invalid, because at 
best it can save but one leger line, as in alto and tenor parts 
the place of the notes is only altered one * ae It is said the 
harmony so written may be best understood,—but this, if cor- 
rect, could only be urged of the few; to the many a score in the 
C clef will always be comparatively unintelligible, while neither 
the few nor the many would have any difficulty in understanding 
the harmony written in the G and F clefs, as in the preceding 
examples. 

The C clef can never be rendered familiar to the mass of the 
people, because whatever knowlege of music may be acquired by 
the working classes, it will chiefly be obtained during boyhood at 
school, where the only clef used is that employed for treble 
voices. After leaving school all will not have the opportunity of 
joining a choir, and the dislike of music in a form to which they 
are unaccustomed will always prevent its use to a greater or less 
extent for purposes of amusement. 

Another consideration is, that in families among the middle 
class, the musical direction of an evening is chiefly in the hands 
of ladies, who cannot be expected ever to become familiar with 
tenor passages written in the C clef, and will ever be opposed as 
a body to the use of music which they cannot study in all its parts 
at the pianoforte. 

If evidence be wanting of the truth of our prediction, we would 
adduce the fact that the C clef is now disearded in Germany in 
all popular collections of vocal music; although many years must 
elapse before musical instruction will be as complete and uni- 
versal here as it is in that country at the present moment. In 
nearly every work that we have met with containing a collection 
of German popular music, the tenor parts are written in the 
G clef. For example, they are so written in the ‘Orpheus’ re- 
ferred to at the head of this article; in the * Volks Lieder’ of 
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G. Reichardt; ‘ Vierstimmige Lieder’ of F. Kiicken; ‘ Tafel,’ 
und ‘ Trink Lieder’ of F. E. Fesca; ‘Sechs Vierstimmige Lieder,’ 
by Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy; ‘ Sechs Lieder fiir vier Man- 
nerstimmen,’ by H. Marschner; ‘Gesange fiir 4 Mannerstimmen,’ 
by F. Schubert; in Mainzer’s works; and in the Leipzic collection 
of German part songs. In many instances we find the tenor 
parts written in the base clef, very few of any kind in the C clef, 
and those either not modern works, or not works belonging to the 
character of popular choral music. 

These facts warrant the conclusion that the plan of ‘ Part 
Singing’ dispensing with the C clef, is better adapted to the 
object than that of * Part Music’ where it is retained, and that 
Mr Hullah’s music will have to be reprinted in a different form 
by other publishers, before it can be useful out of his own classes, 
to amateurs of humble attainments, who will form, and must re- 
main, the great majority of those to whom the present musical 
— will extend. 

e cannot but regret that the importance of simplifying the 
notation of music to the greatest possible extent was not a subject 
to which the attention of the Committee of Council for Education 
had been called, before they took the steps they have done to 
give universality to Wilhem’s method of instruction. We are 
not of the number who believe the gradual introduction of a 
better notation of music is a thing out of the bounds of possibility, 
and now that we have seen oe extension can be given to 
any plan by government influence and patronage, we are con- 
vinced that the ultimate adoption of an entirely new notation 
might be realised by the same means. Mr Hullah has shown the 
practicability of teaching at once two systems of signs for music. 
One, the present system; the other an imaginary notation on the 
fingers. Suppose, instead of his imaginary finger notation, he 
had substituted for the first step in his elementary course a 
new written notation, constructed upon simple but scientific 
principles, while continuing at the same time to teach his pupils 
to read music as at present written. Whatis there that would 
hinder the improved method so introduced, superseding entirely 
the present, ten or twenty years hence; assuming it to possess 
real merit? We throw out the hint because, although a great 
opportunity has been lost, another may be found when the 
interests of national education shall have been fairly organised. 
In the meantime let every friend of improvement aim at that 
approximation to better plans which is immediately attainable by 
assisting in burying the C clef in the same grave with all that 
lumber of scholastic pedantry which was once mistaken for true 


science and real learning. E. 





Art. VIII.—1. Report from the Select Committee on Fine Arts ; 
together with the Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and Indez, 
ordered by the Hose of Commons to be printed, 18th June, 
1841. 


2. A Treatise on resco, Encaustic, and Tempera Painting ; being 
the Substance of Lectures delivered at the Society of British 
Artists and School of Design, Leicester square, in the Years 
1838-39-40. B ugenio Latilla, Mem. Soc. Brit. Art. 
London: 8vo. Published by H. Herring, 9 Newman street, 
Oxford street. 1842. 


8. Thoughts on the relative Value of Fresco and Oil Painting 
as applied to the Architectural Decorations of the Houses of 
Parliament, read at the Friday-Evening Meeting at the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle street, March 4, 1842. By B. R. Hay- 
don, Historical Painter. London: 8vo. Henry Hooper, 
Pallmall East. 1842. 


Net long since, in the public streets, we overheard an old 


basket-woman giving vent to a storm of virtuous indigna- 
tion on the badness of some degenerate exhibition of Punch. She 
made a voluntary pause for a few minutes to criticise it; she gave 
nothing to the showman, and nothing was asked of her; but 
evidently feeling that she was cheated, she resented her imaginary 
grievance with becoming spirit. 

Ought we to condemn this critical fastidiousness about the 
fine arts in low life? Is it not a fresh instance of that uncon- 
scious imitation of aristocratical manners permeating through 
all classes, and finding a development in matters of taste even 
among the lower orders? There seems to be much grumbling at 
the state of the fine arts in this country, of a corresponding spirit 
to the basket-woman’s criticism of Punch. ‘The critics in art do 
little or nothing to promote it; but opinions ex cathedré they volun- 
teer in abundance. Their knowledge is small; their associations 
narrow ; their sympathies cold and leaden. « When an artist pro- 
claims the low state of art, there is this to be said for his con- 
sistency,—that his own works generally furnish apt and indis- 

utable evidence of the fact. Frenchmen feel a national pride 
in upholding and defending the arts of their own country; Ger- 
mans are ready to prove that their present school of art is the 
only right school that has flourished since the beginning of the 
world; Englishmen, who, it must be confessed, know little about 
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the matter, seldom talk of the merits, but of the demerits, of their 
artists. Great too is the multitude, who like 


‘¢ Philosophers who find 

Some favourite system to their mind ; 

In every point to make it fit, 

Will force all nature to submit ;” 
and whose favourite system, in this case, is to find a ready cause 
for the degenerate state of British art in the paralyzing influence 
of the Royal Academy! ‘They remind one of the chemist who 
was eager to prove the pernicious effects of tea, and who had dis- 
covered incontrovertible evidence of the fact. In a gallon of 
hot water he had infused but a single ounce of the hurtful drug, 
and such was its corrosive effects, that it had completely taken off 
all the hairs from a pig’s tail! The experimenting philosopher 
did not try the effect of the hot water without the tea. Even so 
do our critics and grumblers omit to inquire whether the fine arts 
would not be pretty much as they are, whether or not such an 
institution existed as the Royal Academy. ‘To ascribe to this 
corporation all the defects of English art, seems to us only more 
unfair than it would be to attribute to it all its excellencies. 

But whilst critics agree harmoniously enough that the arts 
are all wrong, and the Royal Academy is all to blame, they 
differ much among themselves as to the prospects of the future. 
The recent proposal to decorate with paintings the walls of the 
new Westminster Palace, to be used for the meetings of parlia- 
ment, has marshalled_them into two distinct parties. One party 
insists that art is feeble and degenerate, notwithstanding patron- 
age unparalleled and expenditure the most lavish. More pic- 
tures, they say, are painted and bought than at any other period; 
exhibitions and art-unions are so multiplied over the whole coun- 
try, that they cannot be counted; yet the British artist produces 
nothing good, nothing comparable to the works of the old mas- 
ters; there are no Raffaelles, or Michael Angelos, or Titians, 
now-a-days ; the British artist cannot draw (this is said with great 
and confident emphasis), he only daubs, and is not fit to hold a 
taper as a colourist to Titian or Tintoret; he cannot invent, he 
paints nothing but portraits: the English school can do nothing. 

The other party is more enthusiastic and sanguine. Now, say 
they, is the time for art; hitherto there has been no fair chance 
for the artist; patronage hitherto has been inefficient or mis- 
directed. If we may believe the utterances of certain oracles of 
this party, the destinies of the pictorial arts are now in the keep- 
ing of the twenty-three illustrious and noble individuals whom her 
Majesty has nominated her Commissioners on the fine arts. The 
decoration of the Westminster Palace is to be the commence- 
ment of the golden age of pictures in our country; every artist is 
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on tiptoe of expectation to see what these Commissioners shall 
decree ; all the talent and genius of our painters, dormant until 
now, or smothered by academical influences, are to sprout 
and blossom, and bring forth fine fruit; a new era is approach- 
ing, and we shall see what we shall see. To say nothing of the 
metropolis, Mr Haydon “knows” the provinces to be ‘‘a silent 
voleano” of talent, awaiting but a signal to burst forth ; but, 
unhappily, he has not accompanied his statement with any 
evidence of the fact of a specific character. If he had told 
us, with his usual precision, “ ‘There is great Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh, a concealed planet, in Birmingham, and Nicholas Poussin 
Smith in Liverpool, and Raffaele d’ Urbino Brown in Leeds,” we 
might have tested his information by a search after the works of 
these great but unknown painters; but he has not done so, and 
we must therefore wait patiently till the mountain has been 
delivered. 

With both these parties we are willing to agree, that the arts 
are susceptible of improvement,—with Both to admit that the 
Royal Academy is not the most perfect institution under the sun. 
With the latter we will not dispute that the present is an oppor- 
tunity which, if properly employed, is calculated to exercise an 
important and permanent influence on the arts, and that our 


pons are equal to do what the emergency requires; but we 
ave no expectation that before May, 1843, our darkness will be 
suddenly illumined by meteors that have not yet appeared above 
the horizon. Raffaelles and Michael Angelos are not every-day 
productions, with or without the Royal Academy forcing-beds,* 





* A writer, whose best things are not unworthy of Goldsmitb, published 
a charming paper about artists in the very amusing ‘ Heads of the People.’ 
We extract from it the following, as rather germane to the present point :— 


“The Academy student is a personage that very much resembles the medical 
student, and has many of the latter’s habits and pleasures. He very often wears 
a broad-brimmed hat, and a fine dirty-crimson velvet waistcvat ; his hair commonly 
grows long, and he has braiding to his pantaloons. He works leisurely at the 
Academy ; he loves theatres, billiards, and novels; and has his house-of-call some- 
where in the neighbourhood of St Martin’s lane, where he and his brethren meet 
and sneer at the Royal Academicians. If you ask him what line of art he pursues, 
he answers, with a smile exceedingly supercilious, ‘ Sir, I am an historical painter,’ 
meaning that he will only condescend to take subjects, from Hume or Robertson, 
or from the classics.— which he knows nothing about. This state of an historicai 
painter is only p:eparatory, lasting perhaps from eighteen to five-and-twenty, when 
the gentlernan’s madness begins to disappear, and he comes to look life sternly 
in the face, and to learn that man shall not live by historical painting alone, Then 
our friend falls into portrait painting or animal painting, or makes some other such 

compromise with necessity. 

* He has probably a small patrimony, which defrays the charge of his studies and 
cheap pleasures during his period of apprenticeship. He makes the obligé tour to 
France and Italy, and returns from those countries with a multitude of spoiled 
canvasses anda ces pair of moustachios, with which he establishes himself in one 
of the dingy streets of Soho, There is poor Pipson, a man of indomitable patience 
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With the first party we are ready to dispute whether art is 
altogether in a state so very low as they would represent. On 
the whole, looking to the circumstances which seem to have 
influenced art at all times, we conclude that its state is pretty 
much what might be reasonably expected at the present time. 
Not so bad as some say, not likely to become so wondrously 

ood as others prophesy. It is not very puzzling to see why we 
lave no great me excellent historical pictures, since the only 
buildings which could hold them will not have them; or, why we 
do have small and excellent domestic pictures—pictures which no 
other school of art, ancient or modern, has rivalled. 

We believe the world of art revolves upon its axis, governed, 
like the physical creation, by its own independent laws; and 
although we recognise the importance of establishing schools of 
design as a branch of national education, it may be a doubt whether 
any other kind of government interference can do more for art 
than change its direction, without improving its character. 

But let us see what steps have of late been taken with a view 
of raising the arts from the degenerate condition into which we 
are told they have fallen. 

On the 29th April, 1841, a Select Committee was appointed, 





and undying enthusiasm for his profession. He could paper Exeter Hall with his 
studies from the life, and with portraits in chalk and oil of French sapeurs and 
Italian brigands, that kindly descend from their mountain caverns, and quit their 
murderous occupations, in order to sit to young gentlemen at Rome at the rate of 
tenpence an hour. Pipson returns from abroad, establishes himself, has cards 
printed, and waits and waits for commissions for great bis'orical pictures. Mean- 
while, night after night he is to be found at his old place in the Academy, copying 
the old life-guardsman,—working, working away, and never advancing one jot. 
At eighteen Pipson copied statues and life-guardsmen to admiration ; at five-and 
thirty he can make admirable drawings of life-guardsmen and statues. Beyond 
this he never goes; year after year his historical picture is returned to him by the 
envious academicians, and he grows old, and his little patrimony is long since spent, 
and he earns nothing himself. How does he support hope and life ?—that is the 
wonder. No one knows until he tries (which God forbid he should!) upon what 
a small matter hope and life can be supported. Our poor fellow lives on from 
year to year in a miraculous way, tolerably cheerful in the midst of his semi-starva- 
tion, and wonderfully confident about next year, in spite of the failures of the last 
twenty-five. Let us thank God for imparting to us poor weak mortals the inesti- 
mable blessing of vanity. How many half-witted votaries of the arts—poets, paint- 
ers, actors, musicians—live upon this food, and scarcely any other! If the delusions 
were to drop from Pipson’s eyes, and he should see himself as he is,—if some male- 
volent genius were to mingle with his feeble brains one fatal particle of common 
sense, he would just walk off Waterloo bridge, and abjure poverty, incapacity, cold 
lodgings, unpaid bakers’ bills, ragged elbows, and deferred hopes, at once and for 
ever. We do not mean to deprecate the profession of historical painter, but simply 
to warn youth against it as dangerous and unprofitable, It is as good as if a young 
fellow should say, ‘I will be a Raffaelle or a Titian, a Milton or a Shakspeare ;’—~ 
and if he will count up how many people have lived since the world began, and 
how many there have been of the Raffaelle or Shakspeare sort, he can calculate 
to a nicety what are the chances in his favour,” 
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at the instigation of the indefatigable Mr Hawes, to take into 
consideration the promotion of the fine arts of this country, in 
connexion with the rebuilding of .the new Houses of Par- 
liament; and the following individuals were named as _ its 
members :— 


Mr Hawes Lord Brabazon 

Mr Labouchere Lord Francis Egerton 
Sir Robert Peel Mr Ewart 

Mr Gally Knight Mr Milnes 

Mr Hume . Colonel Rawdon 

Mr Wyse Mr Henry Thomas Hope 
Mr Blake Mr Pusey. 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis ° 


The proceedings of this committee seem to us to have differed 
to a remarkable extent from those of any other committee of the 
House of Commons we’ ever had occasion to examine. It might 
have been called a Committee of Inquiry, in the most literal 
sense of the term. Almost every member showed that he was 
engaged in a very laudable pursuit after knowledge. Members 
on committees are usually very crotchetty, seeking for evidence 
to support preconceived opinions. Such was not the case here, 
for it is almost next to impossible to discover that the members 
generally entertained any opinions at all on the subject. It 
would be wrong to say there were no opinions, for certainly some 
two or three members lost no opportunity of insisting that the 
British school had one marked peculiarity, which was its bad 
drawing. It was taken quite as a matter of course that the 
English artist cannot draw, and excepting when the dogma was 
rebuked by a witness, it generally passed in silence. We protest 
against this opinion as altogether untrue, and as based in igno- 
rance of British art. It does not follow, because our artists do 
not draw figures ten feet high, that they could not do so. 
What can we think of judges in art who fall into this error, and 
that, too, in spite of the evidence that our artists can and do draw 
figures with perfect accuracy on a small scale?* ‘To execute 
on an enlarged scale of drawing, is little more than a mechanical 

rocess to those who can execute figures on a small scale. Mr 
tlake observes, and with justice, there is 


“ The greatest disposition on the part of the artists to paint large 
pictures, but there has been very little encouragement for that kind 
ofart. We know, from the example of the Italian painters, that when 
great works are first composed in small, the execution of them on a 





* Six members of the Commons’ committee are also members of the 
Commission. 
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large scale is ~ a S| mechanical ; the invention on a smaller 
scale is the difficulty.”—Eastlake, 646. 

With such draughtsmen (we are speaking now only of accurac 
of drawing), as Mulready, Maclise, Eastlake, and Edwin Land- 
seer—draughtsmen, as such, not surpassed by any artists of the 
best period of Italian art—it is only a libel on the English school 
to say that it is unequal to the task of correct drawing. We 
may take the best pictures in our National Gallery,—at all 
events, the best materials we can show as a nation, by which we 
have the means to judge of the old masters; we may take 
Sebastian del Piombo’s ‘ Resurrection of Lazarus’—Raffaelle’s ‘St 
Catherine’—Titian’s ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’—Correggio’s ‘ Mer- 
cury instructing Cupid in the presence of Venus,’ and we shall 
find errors of drawing in all these masterpieces (and masterpieces 
they in truth are), of-which not either of the distinguished 
artists we have named would be-guilty: We might give even 


a wider challenge than the above, and say, select from the whole 
range of all the Italian masters any four which, in this question 
of drawing, surpass these artists. Put Michael Angelo and 
Raffaelle aside, and the reader would find himself rather puzzled. 
We make this comparison without the least intention of detracting 


from the reputation of the great painters, and only from a sense 
of justice due to our own artists. 

The fixed idea of one of the members of the committee (Mr 
Ewart) seemed to be, that everything was to be done by compe- 
tition, having no doubt before his mind’s eye the successful 
results of that mode of securing works of art in the late instanees 
of the Nelson column and the Royal Exchange. Mr Blake, — 
set to inquire how the Houses of Parliament might be coloured, 
proved to be a determined anticolourist. 

The inquiries of the committee were cut short by the sudden 
termination of the session. They, however, made a brief report, 
and, saving their recommendation of the appointment of a Com- 
mission, we see no reason to take much exception to their sug- 
gestions. 

The committee fully concurred in the opinion, supported as 
it was by witnesses of extensive information and by artists of the 
highest character and ability, that so important a national work 
as the erection of the two Houses of Parliament affords an oppor- 
tunity, which ought not to be neglected, of encouraging not only 
the higher but every subordinate branch of fine art in this coun- 
try, and they thought that a Commission might most usefully be 
appointed to assist both with information and advice. ‘The com- 
mittee are disposed to recommend that fresco painting should 
be adopted; and they concurred in opinion with Mr Eastlake, 
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‘that England possesses artists equal to the occasion, whose 
genius only wants that exercise, aid, and encouragement which 
this great opportunity may be made to afford.” As fresco paint- 
ing has not hitherto been sufficiently studied by English artists, 
they suggest, that if fresco be employed, it would be judicious to 
give artists an opportunity of making some experimental efforts 
in the first instance. 
With reference to the cost, the committee 


‘« Are aware that objections are entertained by many* to a large 
expenditure of the public money for such a purpose, under an im- 
pression that it is unproductive, if not wasteful. Your committee are, 
however, of opinion, independently of the beneficial and elevating 
influence of the fine arts upon a people, that every pecuniary outlay, 
either for the purpose of forming or extending collections of works 
of art in this country, has been directly instrumental in creating new 
objects of industry and of enjoyment, and therefore in adding at the 
same time to the wealth of the country.” 


The collection of vases made by Sir W. Hamilton ied to the 
introduction of a new branch of manufacture in this country by 
Mr Wedgwood, which not only employed artists and artisans, 
but tended to improve every branch of a great staple trade, and 


in its results elicited from the hands of comparatively ordinary 
workmen works almost rivalling their originals in texture, form, 
and beauty. 

The next step taken was the appointment of a Commission, 
according to the recommendations of the Commons’ committee. 





* We doubt this fact very much. It is the fashion to ascribe motives of 
economy, in respect to the arts, to the Radical party es ecially. We do not 
think that the Radical party are more enlightened on the subject than other 
political parties, but it is only justice to them to say that they have generally 
regarded a grant for the encouragement of the fine arts as an outlay to pro- 
mote public education, and have been more liberally disposed than the 
Whigs and not less so than the Tories, who assent to such grants for the 
good of the arts themselves, rather than for any moral effect they may have 
—a sentiment we heard publicly uttered by one of the most consistent—Sir 
Robert Inglis. It was feared by Lord Liverpool that Parliament would 
not have bought the Angerstein collection to forp a national gallery; but 
the timidity of the minister was without foundation, for the vote was passed 
even without discussion. Such unnecessary fears have lost many fine oppor- 
tunities of purchasing works of art. The minister hesitated to purchase 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection of drawings, when we believe Parliament 
would have done so had the subject been brought before it. One of the 
strictest of parliamentary economists is Mr Hume; yet there is not, we 
believe, a single member in the House of Commons more liberally disposed 
to buy works of art for the people than that gentleman, or one who has 
done so much in promoting easy access to all works of art. 
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Whitehall, Nov. 22, 1841. 
‘¢ The Queen has been pleased to appoint— 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, K.G. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst, 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. 


The Right Hon. 
The Right Hon. 
The Right Hon. 
The Right Hon. 
The Right Hon. 
The Right Hon. 
The Right Hon. 
The Right Hon. 
The Right Hon. 
The Right Hon. 
The Right Hon. 
The Right Hon. 


the Earl of Lincoln, 

the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. 
Lord John Russell, 

Lord Francis Egerton, 
Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B. 
Viscount Melbourne, 

Lord Ashburton, 

Lord Colborne, 

Charles Shaw Lefevre, 

Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 

Sir James Graham, Bart. 


Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart. 

Henry Gally Knight, Esq. . 

Benjamin Hawes, jun., Esq. 

Henry Hallam, Esq. 

Samuel Rogers, Esq. 

George Vivian, Esq. 

Thomas Wyse, Esq. 
her Majesty’s Commissioners for the purpose of inquiring whether 
advantage might not be taken of the rebuilding of the Houses of 
Parliament for promoting and encouraging the fine arts.” 


Commissions of inquiry have sometimes been extremely use- 
ful, but we do not remember an instance of good being effected 
by a Commission constituted as above, and we almost fear that its 
appointment will hereafter be regarded as a misfortune to the arts. 
The late Record Commission was one of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter Weall know how beautifully that machinery accomplished 
its objects. It spent above half a million of money, left the records 
in a worse state than it found them, and expired with a debt of about 
thirty thousand pounds. On that Commission there were digni- 
taries of the church (to look after the ecclesiastical records), 
judges (to superintend judicial records), great historians (to re- 
present the interests of history), high functionaries of state to 
add dignity and secure importance; but the peculiar qualifica- 
tions of the various distinguished individuals were not turned to 
any account whatever. In the present case, the object being to 
secure the best attainable judgment on works of art, it might 
appear reasonable to regard the possession of an indisputable 
knowledge of art as a prime and essential qualification of a Com- 
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missioner. But take away the titles and offices of most of the 
above Commissioners, and what would be their authority as cri- 
tics? Prince Albert, we know, is an artist, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor probably learnt drawing under his father Copley, the Royal 
Academician and painter of the ‘ Death of Lord Chatham,’ in 
the National Gallery—but we very much question if there be 
among the members two other individuals able to copy a cartoon. 

Several of the Commissioners possess, or are in course of 

ossessing, picture galleries. Sir Robert Peel has a fine col- 

lotion of the Dutch school, but this of itself is little proof surely 
that Sir Robert is a good judge of a very different style and 
kind of art. Let us go through the list seriatim. Prince 
Albert is a Commissioner because he is a prince; Lord Lynd- 
hurst as Speaker of the House of Lords; and the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, must have been appointed in order to 
guard, not against breaches of taste, but breaches of privilege 
in the decorations; the Duke of Sutherland, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Lord Ashburton, Lord Francis Egerton, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Mr Rogers, are Commissioners because they 
marys galleries of paintings; Lord Lincoln (not one of the 
east suitable names) is Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests; Earl of Shrewsbury chairman of committees; the Earl 
of Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston will see that foreign affairs 
are properly represented ; Lords Melbourne and Colborne, Mr 
Vivian, Mr Wyse, and Mr Gally Knight, are appointed, we 
presume, as known connoisseurs; Sir James Graham and Lord 
John Russell will represent the interests of the Home Office ; 
Mr Hallam’s duty will be to see that no historical anachronisms 
are suffered to creep into any of the historical pictures; Mr 
Hawes is a Commissioner because he was chairman of the Com- 
mons’ committee, and Sir Robert Inglis because no Commission 
or committee is considered to be complete without him. 

Before this Commission had been formed, we had entertained 
the hope that Prince Albert would have been named chief of a 
Board, consisting at most of three or five individuals possessing 
the confidence of artists; or, better still, appointed sole Commis- 
sioner. We are persuaded the results would have been far more 
satisfactory than may now be anticipated, «+ 

The Sistine Chapel was decorated by direction of Leo X. 
The great German frescoes are attributable to the King of 
Bavaria. Why should not Prince Albert alone have directed the 
decorations of the Westminster Palace? Rank, judgment, 
knowledge of art, freedom from ‘ ear-wiggery,’ all united to 
point him out as the fittest choice. There is great truth in what 
the President of the Royal Academy oak that a minister 
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would be more acceptable to artists than any commission.—( Ev., 
Shee, 290.) The Prince would have listened to the advice and 
opinions of judges in art, and his own good taste would have been 
duly influenced by the best counsel. He would have felt the 
full responsibility of his task, and there being none to share it 
with him, he would perhaps in all cases have decided rightly. If 
he take much interest in the matter now, his colleagues will 
doubtless give way, and we may have his Royal Highness’s 
sole judgment, whilst the responsibility is shared by all the Com- 
missioners. We have no faith in any Board consisting of more 
than three persons, and then, perhaps, there are two Com- 
missioners too many. It is impossible to accomplish anything 
great by a numerous agency. Who would think of fighting a 
battle with a Council of War, consisting of twenty-three com- 
manding officers, and what single instance can be shown where a 
fine work of art has been produced by a committee or corpo- 
ration? Take the Nelson column and the Royal Exchange as 
two most recent and shining examples of what may be looked 
for. If we could not have had Prince Albert, we would have 
been ready to elect Sir Robert Péel as dictator. 

We have already said that we regard the constitution of this 
Commission as a false step, and as likely to prove prejudicial 
to the best accomplishment of its object. It is impossible to 
predicate of what character its judgments will be. The real 
work may devolve on the secretary. Our hope is, that the 
Prince will thoroughly agree with Mr Eastlake, and that his 
Royal Highness will (if it be possible) be very obstinate and 
self-willed.* 





* The constitution of Commissions is a question of great practical import- 
ance in relation to more than one subject in which they might and ought to be 
employed. It is said a special Commission is contemplated to report upon 
the improvements required in the metropolis, in the place of the late com- 
mittee of Sir Matthew Wood, in which city influence was predominant. 
It is easy to foresee, that if the Commission to be appointed should 
consist of a numerous mixed board of noble and parliamentary amateurs, 
it will be a failure ; but if, on the contrary, the undivided responsibility be 
thrown upon a few of the first civii engineers and architects of the day, a 
scientific report will then be prepared, deserving the consideration of 
parliament, and one calculated to put an end to all that jobbing in new 
streets which has hitherto interfered to a mischievous extent with all 
public improvements. 

At Hamburgh recently, since the fire, an English engineer, Mr Wm. 
Lindley, was desired to report to the Senate, on a plan for rebuilding the city. 
The result is, that Sir Christopher Wren’s idea, of making the Exchange a 
grand centre from which the principal streets should radiate, will be realized, 
and New Hamburgh will be an example of what London might have been 
if the public interest had not been sacrificed to private and corporate objects. 


Vor. XXXVIII. No. I. N 
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The Commission has already entered on its duties, and issued 

the following decree :— ; 
“ Roya Commission or Fine Ants. 
“ Whitehall, April 25, 1842. 

«<1, The Commissioners appointed by the Queen for the purpose 
of inquiring, first, whether on the rebuilding of her Majesty’s 
Palace at Westminster, wherein her Parliament is wont to assemble, 
advantage might not be taken of the opportunity thereby afforded 
of oo and enconraging the fine arts in the United Kingdom ; 
and, secondly, in what manner an object of so much importance 
might be most effectually promoted, have resolved, that it would be 
expedient, for the furthering of the objects of their inquiry, that 
‘, means -should in the first place be taken to ascertain whether fresco- 
ainting might be applied with advantage to the decoration of the 
ouses of Parliament. 

“2. Although some years must elapse before the walls of the 
_ new buildings can be in a fit state for paintings of any kind, yet, as 
fresco-painting has not hitherto been much practised in this 
country, and as, therefore, candidates for employment in that mode 
of painting, whatever their reputation or general skill may be, will 
=, find it necessary to make preparatory essays, her 
ajesty’s Commissioners think it expedient that the plan which 
they have resolved to adopt, in order to decide on the qualifications 
of such candidates, should be announced forthwith. With this 
view :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Commissioners hereby give notice— 

“« 3. That three premiums of 3001. each, three premiums of 200. 
each, and five premiums of 100/. each, will be given to the artists 
who ‘shall furnish cartoons which shall respectively be deemed 
worthy of one or other of the said premiums by judges to be 
appointed to decide on the relative merit of the works. 

“4, The drawings are to be executed in chalk, or in charcoal, or 
some similar material, but without colours. 

“5, The size of the drawings is to be not less than ten nor more 
than fifteen feet in their longest dimensions ; the figures are to be not 
less than the size of life. 

“6. Each artist is at liberty to select his subject from British 
history, or from the works of Spenser, Shakspeare, or Milton. 

‘7, The finished drawings are to be sent in the course of the 
first week in May, 1843, for exhibition, to a place hereafter to be 
appointed. 

“¢ 8, Each candidate is required to put a motto or mark on the 
back of his drawing, and to send, together with his drawing, a 
sealed letter containing his name and address, and having on the 
outside of its cover, a motto or mark similar to that at the back of 
the drawing. The letters belonging to the drawings to which no 
premium shall have been awarded will be returned unopened. 
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“9. If a drawing for which a premium shall have been awarded 
shall have been executed abroad, or shall have been begun before the 

ublication of this notice, the judges appointed to decide on the 

lative merits of the works may, if they shall think fit, require the 
uftist to execute in this country, and under such conditions.as they 
may think necessary, an additional drawing as a specimen of his 
ability; and in such case the premium awarded to such artist will 
rae be paid unless his second drawing shall be approved by the 
judges. 

** 10. The drawings will be returned to the respective artists. 

“11. The competition will be confined to British artists. 

“12. The judges hereafter to be appointed to decide on the 
relative merit of the works, will consist partly of artists. 

‘13. The competition hereby invited is open to all ‘artists, 
although it has more immediate reference to fresco-painting. 

“* 14. The claims of candidates for employment in other methods 
of painting in other departments of art besides historical painting, 
and in decoration generally, will be duly considered. 

“15. Her Majesty’s Commissioners will announce at a future 
period the plan which they may adopt, in order to decide on the 
merits of candidates for employment as oil painters and as 
sculptors. 

“16. The range of choice in regard to subjects which has been 
left, in paragraph 6, to the discretion of the artists, has reference to 
the present competition only, and is not to be understood as apply- 
ing the adoption of any particular scheme for the decoration of the 

ouses of Parliament. 

“17. The judges to be appointed to decide on the relative merit 
of the drawings will, it is presumed, be disposed to mark their 
approbation of works which, with a just conception of the 
subject, exhibit an attention to those qualities which are more 
especially the objects of study in a cartoon; namely, precision of 
drawing founded on a knowledge of the structure of the human 
figure; a treatment of drapery uniting the imitation of nature 
with’ a reference to form, action, and composition; and a style of 
composition less dependent on chiaroscuro than on effective arrange- 
ment. 

*¢ By command of the Commissioners 


“C, L. Easriaxe, Secretary.” 


We trust this invitation to artists is not to be interpreted to 
mean, that no artists will be employed but those who become 
competitors. If the competition is merely intended to test the 
strength of the ‘‘ silent voleano” of talent of which Mr Haydon 
boasts, and to bring forth any genius now hidden in obscurity, 
and still leaves: the Commissioners at liberty to employ talent 
already recognized, though not appearing in the competition, 
then the proceeding is a very judicious one. If, on the contrary, 
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artists not competing are to be excluded, then the plan will fail, 
for we doubt very much whether our first-rate artists will be 
found among the candidates. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee says, and with much truth (Zv. 189)— 


‘«« Experience has proved, that the means of obtaining a competent 
tribunal to decide upon the merits of the competitors are not easily 
to be found in this country ; so many difficulties stand in the way, 
so many obstructions, so many interests to be considered, and so 
many persons are to be consulted, that I think it is hardly possible 
to obtain a competent tribunal under any circumstances. Artists of 
established reputation will not risk that reputation by coming before 
a tribunal which they do not think competent to decide upon their 
merits, and which may very materially mjure the reputation which 
they have obtained, by selecting persons of inferior capacity, and 
incompetent to the object required.” 


There was no competition in the case of the appointment of 
Raffaelle to paint the Vatican, nor in the appointment of Michael 
Angelo.— Ev, 202. 

The whole worth of the principle of competition depends on 
obtaining a competent tribunal. ‘ Provided,” says Mr Eastlake, 
‘you have competent judges, competition appears to me to be the 
fairest mode of deciding.”—(Ev., 666.) No one will gainsay this 
opinion for an instant. In the present case, it is not known who 
are to be the judges, and artists are only told that ‘‘they will 
consist partly of artists.” The best artists, of course? Artists 
who may be among the competitors? The proposal to consti- 
tute a tribunal to consist of Prince Albert and Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, Sir Robert Peel and Mr Eastlake, the Duke of Sutherland 
and Mr Mulready, even were it untried, would not, we think, 
inspire artists with much confidence. It would be a stretch of 
imagination far too visionary to suppose that, in case of any 
differences of opinion, the views of the artists would be suffered 
to outweigh those of a prince, a prime minister, and a duke. 
But the principle was tried in the case of the Royal Exchange. 
The common council sought the advice of Sir Robert Smirke, 
Mr Gwilt, &c., but Mr Richard Lambert Jones of course car- 
ried the day. Power in the west, as well as in the east, will 
have its own way. ° 

There is a feature in competition in painting, pointed out by 
Mr Dyce, which must not be overlooked. 


“ Competition is — to sculpture and architecture, because 


in those arts the work is reproduced mechanically from the artist’s 
model or plan; but in painting this is not the case; and, supposing 
the painter has been successful in his sketch, it does not follow that 
his picture will be of equal merit, because it is not reproduced from 
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the sketch by a mechanical process, but by artistical skill, and this 
is uncertain.” — Dyce, 483. 

We foresee insuperable difficulties in all stages of the intended 
proceedings, unless some absolute dictator be appointed; and 
the sooner we have one acknowledged the better it will be for 
both the arts and artists. So long as numbers constitute the 
machinery of action, so long the project will be liable to be ship- 
wrecked on rocks which have been fatal to every similar project 
almost without exception.* 

The announcement that the competition will be confined to 
British artists, has removed all the apprehensions which have been 
expressed, that the aid of foreign artists would be called in to 
decorate the Houses of Parliament. Not French, or Italian, but 
German artists. The fears raised on the authority of the witness 
before the committee, who most advocated the employment of 
foreigners, were rather overrated, we think, and peace must have 
been comparatively restored to the bosoms of artists, when 
the champion of the Germans, who is reported to have invited 
Cornelius to this country, suddenly apodidrasked, as the author of 
‘ Crotchet Castle’ would say, before his guest arrived. 

“ The English nation,” said Mr Eastlake, ‘“‘ is as much entitled to 
have a style of its own, and to express its own feelings and national 
habits, as the German nation. It is impossible to see the frescoes at 
Munich without knowing that they are the works of a German. 


This character is even remarkable in Cornelius’s subjects from Homer.” 
—Eastlake, 624. 


It would have been a monstrous injustice to have assumed 
the incompetency of the English artist because he had not shown 
his skill in the merely mechanical execution of fresco painting, 
and to have brought Germans hither to represent English history 


through a German medium. 

Elsewhere the secretary of the Commission says, with truth and 
great spirit— 

*¢ We should dwell on the fact that the arts in England under 
Henry the Third, in the 13th century, were as much advanced as in 
Italy itself; that our architecture was even more characteristic and 
freer from classic influence; that sculpture, to judge from Wells 





* “ We know, by experience, that when any particular project is set on foot 
in the arts either of painting or sculpture, all sorts of intrigues are resorted 
to, and all kinds of engines set in motion, to place the job in the hands of 
particular individuals; there is no instrument of influence that is not 
employed for that purpose; and therefore, whoever may be appointed for 
so important a duty ought to be provided, as far as possible, with the 
means of counteracting that influence by the opinions of those who are 
most competent to render him assistance.” —Ev. Shee, 274. 
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Cathedral, bid fair to rival the contemporary efforts in Tuscany, and 
that our painting of the same period might fairly compete with that 
of Sienna and Florence. Specimens of early English painting were 
lately to be scen ; some very important relics still exist on the walls 
of the edifices at Westminster. The undertaking now proposed 
might be the more interesting, since, after a lapse of six centuries, 
it would renew the same style of decoration on the same spot. The 
painters employed in the time of Henry the Third were English; 
their names are preserved.” 

* Even the question of ability (although that ability is not to be 
doubted for a moment) is unimportant, for to trust to our own 
resources should be, under any circumstances, the only course. 
Ability, if wanting, would of necessity follow. Many may remember 
the time before the British army had opportunities to distinguish 
itself, when continental scoffers affected to despise our pretensions to 
military skill. In the arts, as in arms, discipline, practice, and 
opportunity are necessary to the acquisition of skill oF confidence ; 
in both a beginning is to be made, and want of experience may occa- 
sion failure at first; but nothing could lead to failure in both more 
effectually than the absence of sympathy and moral support on the 
part of the country. Other nations, it may be observed, think their 
artists, whatever may be their real claims, the first in the world, and 
this partiality is unquestionably one of the chief causes of whatever 


excellence they attain. It is sometimes mortifying to find that 
foreigners are more just to English artists than the English them- 
selves. Many of our authors who have settled, or occasionally 
ee ap in Italy, Germany, Russia, and even in France, have been 

ighly esteemed and employed. The Germans especially are great 
admirers of English art, and a picture of Wilkie has long graced the 
gallery of Munich.” 


The splendid success which has attended the efforts of the 
modern German school necessarily demands attention to it, when 
fresco painting is contemplated in our own country. Yet, with 
the greatest admiration and respect for the excellences, the fervour, 
and sincerity, and often great beauty and feeling of German art, 
we feel bound to say, that it does not appear to us to possess a 
single characteristic which our own school, if it will act in earnest- 
ness, would be unable to match. On the other hand, there is 
much in German art to be avoided. - 

The first qualities to be sought for in a picture are its 
invention and sentiment. The drawing, the colour, the chiaro- 
scuro, the handling, are all secondary considerations. Why 
do we esteem Raffaelle? Why did we pay 5,000 guineas 
to place his Saint Catherine in the National Gallery? Not for 
its drawing, surely; not as a specimen of masterly colouring ; not 
for any Rembrandtish superiority of light and shade, but for the 
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purity and excellence ofits conception mainly. And though it is 
ill drawn—(the hands are absolutely defective), and not remark- 
able for any of these secondary qualities—it is a creation of genius 
we love and esteem. It is for this godlike quality of invention 
that the works of the painters antecedent to Raffaelle move us. 
The defects of the ancients as draughtsmen and colourists are 
even sometimes painful and ludicrous, yet the charms of their 
paintings of a far higher caste are what alone we are conscious 
of. No one thinks at all of the stiff drawing or impossible atti- 
tudes of Francias ‘ Picta’ (No. 180) in the National Gallery, but 
every one who has a soul feels the elevation of character and 
sincerity which the painter aimed to express. It is even so with 
poetry and-music. It is not the rapidity of the vibrations, or 
dexterity in producing them, that makes music. It is not words, 
or rhythm, or language, which constitutes the poet, but the beauty 
of the thought in both cases. 

It seems to us that the principal mistake of German art has 
heen the adoption of accidental features as fundamental principles. 
The early painters drew stiffly and imperfectly, because they 
could not help it. They walked, like infant children, unsteadily, 
not from an admiration of tottering, but because they were not 
old enough to walk erect and graceful. ‘The Germans affect stiff 
attitudes to avoid an imputation of following classical models. 
They shun the perfection of beauty that they may be original— 
and graceless. Their exaggeration, use of gold, &c., seems to us 
altogether wrong. It may be interesting to show what was done, 
and we willingly make room for the following succinct description 
given by Mr Wyse to the Committee of the House of Commons 
of some of the great and interesting works of the German artists. 


“‘ In the instance of Munich, fresco-painting has been applied to 
almost every class of art and every department of history, beginning 
with the very earliest Greek history, and going down to the history 
of the present day. In the King’s palace, tor instance, you meet 
with illustrations of the ‘ Iliad,’ passages from the Greek and Roman 
mythologies, from the earlier and later Greek and Roman histories, 
from the early legends of the Germans, and continued from thence 
onward, a series of the most important historical events, especially 
from the history of Bavaria: finally, inthe apartments of the Queen 
particularly, you have illustrations of the most remarkable poets of 
modern times, but especially of the poets of Germany. Going from 
the palace to the secondary buildings of Munich, you find one class 
of art, the early Byzantine, in the Hof Kapelle, or chapel attached to 
the palace ; another style in the Ludwig Kirche, a more recent descrip- 
tion, perhaps about the time of Perugino and Raphael; and a still 
more modern application of the same system in the loggie which are 
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attached to the Pinakothek. In each of those loggie there is 
selected for decoration the life of a painter; his portrait forms the 
centre, and around are small tablets in which the more remarkable 
periods of his life, or the most distinguished of his works, are 
introduced ; the whole connected with a variety of decorations in the 
style of his age and of his works, either allusive to his character or 
his times, and forming, in fact, an illustration in painting charac- 
teristic of the particular age, as well as of the individual. The 
Arcades which surround the English garden are appropriated 
to another description of art, the illustration of the most remark- 
able places of history by landscape painting, combined with 
poetry. One portion of the Arcades is applied to the scenery of 
Greece, another that of Italy and Sicily ; each is accompanied by 
couplets from the pen of the King underneath ; a third portion of the 
Arcades is allotted to large fresco-paintings illustrative of the 
history of Bavaria, and underneath each is a short description of 
the subject. There is thus an opportunity for the display of every 
description of talent, and every description of knowledge. The effect 
upon the public at large is equally diversified; the higher class has 
an opportunity of judging of the propriet of the classic illustrations, 
while I have seen the peasants of the mountains of Tyrol holding up 
their children, and explaining to them the scenes of the Bavarian 
history almost every Sunday. This fact strikingly illustrates an 
observation I heard from Cornelius himself, that it was a difficult 
thing to impress upon the mind of a nation at large a general love of 
art, unless you were to use as an instrument painting upon a large 
scale, and fresco was particularly suited for this purpose; it was not 
to be expected that the lower classes of the community should have 
any just appreciation of the delicacies and finer characteristics of 
painting in oil, and that they required large and simple forms, 
very direct action, and in some instances exaggerated expression. [?] 
These paintings carry down the history of Bavaria to a recent 
period, and it is the intention of the King to leave sufficient 
space for those who are to come after him. Pictorial deco- 
ration is introduced so universally in Munich, that it is to be 
found applied even to the Post office, and to the bureau or depart- 
ment from which post-horses are furnished; you see upon the 
walls of the Post office figures from the Etruscan vases, illustrative 
of the different manner of managing horses amongst the ancients. 
The theatre also is externally painted; in a word, there is scarcely a 
place in Munich in which decoration is not introduced. 


‘* It has been found that the encouragement of fresco-painting has 
led to a parallel encouragement in other branches of art; for instance, 
to the introduction of encaustic ——— which is quite new in 

Ifa 


Germany, though practised for about half century in Rome. The 
advantages of encaustic painting are greater brilliancy and greater 
durability. Under the direction of the King, a series of landscapes 
are in the course of execution for the decoration of the Arcades. A ~ 
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branch of art also little known till lately at Munich, is porcelain 
painting ; it has reached a high degree of excellence, emulating, if 
not surpassing, in many particulars, the other celebrated manu- 
factures of Europe. This also is a royal establishment, but it is 
open to purchase on the part of the public, and at no very considerable 
rate. The King has ordered the best of the statues of the Glypto- 
thek to be copied, a subject to each plate, and also the principal 
paintings of the Pinakothek, for a dessert service. I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them more than once, and they, particularly the 
sculptural, are not to be equalled in Germany for the delicacy and 
accuracy of drawing, and for the fineness of execution. Another 
branch, which is perhaps now the most eminent of the kind in 
Europe, is the painting on glass 5 this branch has owed much, 

erhaps all, its present excellence,-to the encouragement of an 
individual—to the Chevalier de Boisserée; the collection of glass 
paintings which he has had executed for himself and for some of his 
friends, from the early paintings of the German school, rival in 
brilliancy any of the ancient glass painting in Europe, and are much 
more carefully executed, and with greater detail, than any we can 
boast of in our own cathedrals. : 

“ There is at present a considerable demand for it in Munich, the 
King having applied it to the decoration of the New Church, the 
Au, and having recommended to his nobility (a recommendation 
followed in some instances) to present windows or some portion of 
windows, from the manufactory to this church or others, with which 
they might be connected .... One of the greatest encouragements 
which the King has given to this application of art has been the 
commission he has given for a series of statues, in the character of 
the statues which are to be seen in the Cathedral of Inspruck,* for 
the decoration of his own palace; they are intended to form a line 
between the pillars which support the great Presence Hall, illus- 
trative of the great heroes of the early Bavarian history. I saw 
four which had been just completed; they were of very colossal size, 
treated with the greatest truth and accuracy of costume—of a pre- 
cision in the execution which might and will rival the most skilful 
productions of the early German school ; they are gilt, and when the 
whole series stand in the places allotted for them, they will form a 
very brilliant accompaniment to the Hall of Audience.” 

It will be some years before our Post office is decorated, as at 
Munich, with equestrian figures from the Etruscan vases; yet it 
is not visionary to expect as great results in our own —— if 
the same favourable opportunities be given the arts as they have 
had under the King ot avaria. 

The Commissioners contemplate, in their announcement, a uni- 
versal system of decoration, as respects pictures, not only in 

fresco, but in oils. ‘The use of fresco we believe to be almost, if 





* The latter were placed there by Maximilian. 
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not quite, a novelty in this country. The old paintings usually 
termed such, which are to be found on the walls of our cathedrals 
and churches, would be more correctly termed “ tempera,” or 
paintings in distemper. ‘Those in Westminster Abbey and in 
the Westminster Chapter House appear to have been executed 
on the wall itself rather than on plaster, and were probably laid 
on by a medium of the white of eggs. Such, too, seems to be the 
case at Rochester, where we recently examined some remnants 
of paintings brought to light in that cathedral. For the decora- 
tion of large surfaces * fresco is far more suitable than oil painting. 
Whatever the size of the painting, whatever the situation or light, 
natural or artificial, fresco is equally well seen in all points of 
view. A large oil painting can only be viewed in fragments, as 
any one may judge for himself from the specimens on the stair- 
cases and ceilings at the British Museum and Hampton Court, 
and Rubens’ ceilings in the Banqueting-house at Whiteball; be- 
sides which, fresco may be made far more subservient to the 
general effects of architecture than oil, and will far more nearly 
represent the effects of old English decoration— 


‘* Hanging about their walles 
Clothes of gold and palles, 
Arras of ryche arraye, 
Fresh as floures in May” 


—than oils. Another reason for —- its use is, that its 


general effect is much lighter than that of oil, which is an im- 
portant consideration in a climate like our own, where half 
the year the daylight is dull and gloomy. A story is current 
that a noble Commissioner, desirous of ascertaining the respective 
merits of oil and fresco, with the view of making a decision in 
favour of the one or other, said to Mr Eastlake, “‘ Pray, Mr East- 





* Mr Barry reckons the superficies of the different portions of the building 
which could be appropriated to painting, and the number of positions or 
places in which sculpture could be placed, to be as follows :— 

In Westminster Hall - - . 6,160 feet. 
In St Stephen’s Hall - - - 3,000 ,, 
In Royal Gallery . - 2,140 

In Queen’s Robing rooms - - 1,168 

In lower corridors - - 5,072 

In House of Lords - - 1,800 

In House of Commons” - 1,260 

In corridors of central saloons 1,325 

In Conference Hall - 1,340 

In lobbies of House of Lords 1,036 

In lobby of House of Commons 1,260 

In Committee rooms - 25,350 

In upper corridors - 5,072 


Peer. + Re 8 
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lake, before you tell me anything else about fresco and oil, tell 
me which is the lightest in effect.’”-—“* Fresco undoubtedly,” was 
the answer. ‘ You need not trouble yourself to relate other dif- 
ferences. I am all for fresco.” There is much sense in this de- 
cision, though no great amount of knowledge. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the noble investigator is behind the majority of 
his coadjutors in his information on the subject. 

But it is chiefly because fresco is the medium in which the 
greatest works of the greatest painters have been executed, and 
because it exacts a more rigid and inviolable adherence to the 
highest and primary qualities of the art—elevation of character, 
grandeur of design, and correct drawing—than oil painting, that 
we rejoice in its employment. Without such qualities, freseo 
entirely fails; with them, it takes the first position in pictorial art. 
In fresco painting, what is to be done must be done, once for all, 
correctly ; there is no remedy for errors. In oils, you may touch 
and retouch until you reach your standard of perfection. Michael 
Angelo used to say oil-painting was only fit for women and chil- 
dren. We quite agree with those who say fresco would encourage 
art more than oil, simply because fresco demands implicit obe- 
dience to the grandest attributes of art. At the same time we are 
glad that oil painting is not to be neglected, or we might lose the 
services of some of the best of our artists, especially the older ones, 
who might be indisposed to the drudgery involved in the mecha- 
nical execution of fresco. Not to the higher branches of painting 
only, but to the ornamental arts generally, the present opportunity 
will give a welcome and useful encouragement. We know it to 
have been an essential feature not only of the architecture of the 
middle ages, but of that of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
to employ colour in the decoration of buildings. 


‘¢ There is no question,” says Mr Barry, “ that, from the earliest 
periods, as in the temples of Egypt and Greece, public buildings 
were painted to a very considerable extent; that is the case with the 
Parthenon, and other temples of the Greeks.” 

“The temple of Theseus, at Athens, was (according to Pausanias) 
decorated with paintings; so was the Poicile Stoa, and so was a 
chamber, or gallery, in one wing of the Propyleum ; this species of 
decoration was therefore employed by the Greeks both in civil and 
religious edifices. Among the Egyptian remains, the halls, as well 
as the temples, were embroidered over externally and internally with 
both paintings and sculpture. We read of paintings in the temple 
at Ephesus, and since the very ap there were the work of Sopas, 
it is to be presumed that their shafts, or capitals, exhibited something 
more than mere architectural details. In the baths of Titus, 
masterpieces, both of sculpture and painting, have been found, and 
both enter into the decoration of the public edifices at Herculaneum 
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and Pompeii. Pausanias specifies the subjects in the temple of 
Theseus, and I think in the Propyleum also, and they are historical 
subjects. In the early Christian buildings, the Basilicas for instance, 
paintings and mosaic were much employed, and rude efforts of 
sculpture; afterwards, from the very first revival of the arts, it was 
the case all over Italy. I would instance the great town hall at 
Padua, which is painted by Giotto, the council-chamber and chapel, 
painted about the same period, at Sienna, and the church at Assisi, 
where the whole vaultiug and walls are covered over with historical 
and legendary subjects, the work of Cimabue and his successors in 
the art. At Orvicto and St Mark’s, in Venice, the decoration in 
colours is not even confined to the interior; large portions of the 
exterior facade being occupied by historical subjects in mosaic.”— 
Ev., W. Z Bankes, 700. 

‘In Etruria, we know, from the remains that are continually being 
opened, that tombs were painted, and probably the dwellings were 
he. In Egypt, we have abundance of evidence of the same taste 


in the temples and pyramids; and in Rome, it is exemplified in 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the baths of Titus. Descending to 
the days of the decline and fall of art, the system of painting, as 
aiding architecture, was exhibited in mosaic and other modes; the 
system of painting in the Basilicas was essentially in mosaic. If 


we carry our observation to the period of the Goths in Italy, to the 
time of Theodoric, we have evidence of it in Ravenna, where we 
find paintings, both in mosaic and fresco, in many buildings of that 
date. It is observable again, when Byzantine art prevailed, and 
wherever the Greek church existed, even down to the present day, 
as in Russia, where the use of painting was so general, that it has 
frequently led to the suppression of architectural mouldings and 
ornaments in relief. Instances of this are found in the cathedrals of 
Moscow and Novogorod ; in fact, it distinguishes the Greek church 
wherever I have seen it. Inthe middle ages, I think it is general. 
To instance England only, we have a host of examples of buildings 
where colour was used as subservient to architecture. There are 
Salisbury, Canterbury, Rochester, Durham, Carlisle, and Winchester 
cathedrals, and Tewkesbury church, Barfreston in Kent, Hengrave 
in Sussex, and New Shoreham, and Preston. In the building we 
are now in, there were St Stephen’s chapel and the Painted Cham- 
ber. Zaher, Semper, and Kliigel, and other Germans, have pub- 
lished works proving that it was used at Athens, and perhaps in all 
the great temples of Greece. Mr Fellowes’ researches m Asia Minor 
have brought to light sculpture at Myra, in Lycia, entirely coloured. 
Some others in the middle ages are the Campo Santa, at Pisa. At 
Palermo, the Royal Chapel, the cathedral of Cordova, and the 
palace of Alhambra, in Granada.”— Vivian, 506. 

The absence of colour in architecture is but a modern bar- 
barism, scarcely two centuries old, for which we are indebted 
partly to the Reformation, and partly to the Puritans. Mr Barry 
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is one of the first of our modern architects who has had the good 
taste to return to the “wisdom of our ancestors.” His experi- 
ments in the Reform Club are altogether laudable and well 
directed, though not invariably successful. Here, however, he was 
left almost to his owninvention. In the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament, abundant examples of the particular modes of 
employing colour, and of the particular colours employed in 
Gothic architecture, may be found to guide him; oan as far as 
we can judge from his drawings in the present exhibition of the 
Royal Academy (Nos. 1,030 and 40), his intentions appear to be 
in a right direction ; not stopping short with the employment of 
pictures only, but carrying the decorations through every detail 
of the structure. Like the builders of olden time, he will employ 
men who can “ grave, groupe, or carve, are sotyll in their fantasye, 
good devysors, marveylous of castinge, imageours in entayle, and 
portreyours who can paynt the work with fresh hewes.”” There is 
no style of architecture which admits of so profuse a use of orna- 
ment as that we call the “ decorated English;”—without ornament 
it loses half its characteristics, 
“‘ Tue roor of the chamber with golden cherubim is fretted.” 
‘* The rtorz and BEncu is pavyd faire and smoothe 

With stones square, of manie divers hewe, 

So wel joyned, that for to say the sothe 

Al semed one, that none the other knewe.” 

“ On the wats old portraiteur 
Of horsmen, hawkes, and houndis, 
And hart dire all ful of woundis.” 
“ Allthe wynpowes and ech fenestrall, 
Wrought are with beryll and of clere crystall.” 


So sing our great poets, Chaucer and Shakspere. 

The artist in stone, and wood, and metal, will have an oppor- 
tunity of proving himself worthy of the occasion, which he has 
not had for three hundred years. Perhaps the utmost we can 
hope for is, that he should successfully follow ancient precedents. 
In the present state of our skill, especially for works in wood and 
metal, he cannot do better. It is a problem to be solved whether 
we have invention and judgment enough to insure improvements. 
Judging from the poverty of taste displayed in our metal manu- 
factures, we rat 5 say decidedly that we have not.* 





* Even our gates, of which so much boast is made, cannot be compared 
with the metal work of three centuries ago, as any one may see if he will 
examine the mw of Henry the VIIth’s Chapel, at Westminster, or even of 


a century and a half, if he will inspect William the I[Ird’s gates and rail- 
ings at Hampton Court. The gates of the Triumphal Arch at the Green 
Park are heavy Brummagem work in comparison. 
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An agency — what shall we call it— aristocratic or demo- 
cratic? —has been appointed to employ the opportunity for 
promoting the arts for the first time since the Reformation. The 
church, before that event, were the custodes and directors of the 
arts. Architecture, sculpture, decoration, music, learning, were 
almost exclusively exercised and controlled by it. When the old 
church was prostrated, the arts sustained a shock they have never 
recovered. ‘The new church repudiated the charge of them, how 
foolishly for its own influence, and for the sake of its flock, we 
need not stay to inquire here; and no agency representing, as 
it were, the national will and wants, arose in its place. hen 
people complain of the state of our arts, let them ask themselves, 
where has there been encouragement for them, except from indi- 
viduals? How was it possible to have large paintings of sacred 
or profane history, if there were no places to hang them in? The 
churches refused to have them,* and what other public buildings 
were there to receive them? How could it be expected that a 
private individual should buy a picture, 20 feet long, to keep it 
rolled up? Occasionally an enthusiast, like Barry, sought to 
conquer this state of things; he painted historical pictures and— 
starved. We have no great historical pictures, not because there 
are no competent artists, but because no one will have the 


pictures when painted. We doubt much if we shall ever have 
great paintings of religious subjects executed with the earnest- 
ness and feeling of the old masters. Sad to say, there is no 
earnestness and feeling to be stimulated in such a direction now- 
a-days, or any chance of it, that we ‘can foresee. We may have 
great pictures, however, on other than religious subjects—on 
subjects touching our patriotism (we have a little still left); our 





* Towards the end of the last century, a proposal was made to the Dean 
and Chapter of St Paul’s to decorate that cathedral with pictures. “ The 
Dean and Chapter,” wrote Barry to the Duke of Richmond, “ have agreed 
to leave the ornamenting of St Paul’s to the Academy, and it now rests with 
us to give permission to such painters as we shall think qualified to execute 
historical pictures of a certain size, I believe from fifteen to twenty feet 
high.” Barry himself was to have painted ‘The Jews rejecting Christ when 
Pilate sought to release him.’ The Bishop of London, however, preferred 
the white-washed walls, and the project was neverwealised. We fear the pre- 
sent bishop is no wiser than his predecessor. As apropos to this subject of 
decoration and historical painting, our readers may be reminded that the 

randest attempts of modern times are the works of Barry, which may 
seen any day of the week except Wednesday gratuitously, upon appli- 
cation at the rooms of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi. The walls of 
the Council Room are hung with six very large paintings, representing 
the progress of civilization. The figures are beyond the size of life. 
Though by no means faultless, they are really grand and impressive 
works, to be seen often and admiringly. 
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domestic associations (which, thank God, have rather increased) ; 
our poetry; our history. We entertain no doubt of our artists’ 
ability to produce great pictures, equal to any coming from modern 
Germans, or French, or Italians. Have we not beaten them all, 
and the old masters together, in the class of pictures we have 
most wanted—cabinet pictures of domestic subjects? Where is 
there a rival to Wilkie in his early paintings ?* The faith of 





* Since the above was written, a rare opportunity has occurred whereby 
the accuracy of our opinion may be tested. In the summer exhibition of 
the old masters at the British Institution, which is now open, two out of 
the three rooms are hung with Wilkie’s works, painted during forty years of 
his career. Wilkie was born in 1785, and the earliest work here exhibited 
was painted in 1802, in his seventeenth year. Looking at this picture, ‘A 
subject from Burns’s poem of the Vision,’ (No. 114), and his ‘Chelsea Pen- 
sioners,’ it is almost incredible that they should have been painted by the 
same artist. In the first, the young painter has represented most literally 
“a tight outlandish hizzie,” as the Scottish muse. 


“ Green, slender, leaf-clad, holly boughs, 
Are twisted gracefu’ round her brows ; 
7 . . - * 


Down flow’d her robe a tartan sheen, 
. * * * ” 


Her mantle large, o’ greenish hue.” 
Crowning the poet Burns— 


“ ¢ And wear thou this,’ she solemn said, 
And bound the holly round my head ; 
The polish’d leaves and berries red, 

Did rustling play.” 


And the poet seems to fee) the awkwardness of his situation. The drawing 
of all the figures is stiff, and bad, and graceless. There is nothing of pro- 
mise in the conception. The colouring is very intense and hard, and the 
— is one of the least genius-like productions we ever saw. Yet it 

as great interest as one of the earliest works of this great painter, and as 
showing that an unpromising beginning is no safe criterion of future 
splendid triumphs: we should like to see this picture placed even in our 

ational Gallery, side by side with the ‘Chelsea Pensioners.’ A complete 
history of the progress of Wilkie’s mind may be read in his works now in 
this exhibition. We trace the artist’s advances, year by year, in knowledge 
and mastery of colour, in freedom and grace in drawing, in strength and 
facility of creative power, until he reached his climax in the ‘ Chelsea Pen- 
sioners;’ after which period he ceased to rest upon his own resources, became 
an imitator, first of one style, then another—a fashionable portrait painter, 
and then, as we presume to think, altogether declined. Three years after 
his ‘Burns,’ he produced the ‘ Village Politicians,’ the sketch of which is 
here (No, 52). In 1806, came the ‘Blind Fiddler,’ which is in the Na- 
tional Gallery, and ‘ Alfred in the Neatherd’s Cottage’ (No. 124). The best 
picture of the following year is the ‘Rent Day.’ The story is perfectly 
told; the expression of every figure exceedingly fine. We thoroughly 
understand all that is going on. We can almost hear the dialogue 
between the steward and the farmer, who is claiming certain allowances. 
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our artists is strong and pure in the sentiments of “ home” and 
fire-side scenes, just as the faith of the old masters was in the 
church for which they painted. Both have succeeded in their 
respective callings. 


“In order,” says Mr Eastlake, ‘to have a fine work of art, you 
must have the hearts of the artists in the cause, and I cannot answer 





Wilkie had not reached his perfection in colouring at this time, nor his sub- 
sequent skill in grouping. ‘The colouring in this picture is cold, and heavy, 
and monotonous, especially in the back part of the picture. The ‘Card 
Players’ (48), and the ‘Sick Chamber,’ appear as his works of 1808. In 
both we see the effects of his study of the Dutch painters, especially Jan 
Steen and Mieris, hardly rivalling them as a colourist and in execution, 
but even now surpassing them in felicity of expression. About this period, 
continuing to improve in the representation of character, he superadded 
more excellence and gracefulness of drawing and composition. The ‘ Vil- 
lage Festival,’ in the National Gallery (a finished sketch is in the British 
Institution) (No. 24), the ‘Blind Man’s Buff’ (No. 15), are examples of 
this. The ‘ Distraining for Rent,’ which most perfectly tells its story, and 
the character of every actor in the scene, was painted in 1815. You may 
rest an hour before it, and sympathise with every face, until you become 
possessed with the scene, and are tempted to put in your word of comfort 
to the afflicted, and remonstrance to the distrainer. Amongst the pictures 
of 1817, the ‘Landscape with Sheep-washing’ (125) is remarkable for 
Wilkie’s success in another department of art. The ‘Penny Wedding’ 
(No. 11) was the best picture of the next year. The ‘ Reading of the Will’ 
(21), still more successful than the last, was painted in 1820. But the 
climax of all his works, in which he united all his excellences of story, 
character, composition, truth to nature, with a still greater originality of 
treatment, appears to us to be the ‘Chelsea Pensioners reading the Gazette 
of the Battle of Waterloo.’ The vividness and variety of the expressions, 
all conducive to telling the tale, are quite wonderful, and seem to us 
unequalled by any other painting, ancient or modern. Given the subject, 
we only say, show the picture, which is equally successful in all its features. 
We are not comparing it with pictures the sentiment of which is much 
‘more elevated, as respects the subject. It is not the ‘Last Judgment,’ or 
the‘ Transfiguration,’ but as realising the artist’s conception (a much easier 
one, certainly, than the two last named), it seems to us to have a success 
beyond them. From this period Wilkie (sated with his conquests jn his 
own line) ceased to be an original painter. He went to Rome, chose foreign 
subjects, and imitated the style and colour of the great Italian painters. 
His drawing became less precise, and his execution much less finished. The 
‘ Confessional ’ (No, 57), the ‘ Pifferari, with Pilgrims playing Hymns to 
the Madonna’ (No. 108), and the ‘Princess Doria washing the Pilgrims’ 
Feet’ (No. 113), illustrate the changes which haf now taken place. From 
Italy he went to Spain, and still more for the worse in all respects. Not 
that we deny the great merits of his Spanish pictures, the ‘Guerillas,’ or 
his ‘ Columbus" (No. 18); and the ‘John Knox Preaching’ (No. 10), 
painted in 1832, is undoubtedly a first-rate work, but—but is not Wilkie 
as we had learned to love him. Wilkie had become much sought after, and 
he was not altogether above reckoning the value of his “siller.” After the 
fashion of the painters of the Spanish school, he could earn ten times 93 
much as when he painted but a single picture in a year. Comantealehe 
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for the school generally ; but I can answer most safely for their 
abilities, if they chose to undertake such a work.” — Eastlake, 601. 


The decoration of the great Parliament House in the metro- 
polis will, no doubt, prompt the little Parliament Houses in the 
country, the town halls, to follow the example. Good it will be 
for art and public taste if it beso. Perhaps the effect may not be 
lost on churches and chapels. ‘There is one section of the church 
ready to have pictures. 

Let us not conclude without recommending to the royal com- 
mission a virtue which the King of Bavaria is said to possess :— 
‘“‘ He has one merit which kings in general have not; that is, he 
is not in a hurry; he gives you time, which is essential to the 
execution of grand works.” H. C. 








Arr. IX.—1. Réimpression de T’Ancien Moniteur, depuis 
la Réunion des Etats Généraux jusqu’au Consulat. Paris, 
1840-1841. i 


2. Histoire-Musée de la République Francaise (1787 a 1804). 
Par Augustin Challamel. Avec Gravures, Médailles, Cos- 
tumes, Desseins de Mceurs, Portraites Historiés, et Fac Simile 
d’Autographies. Paris, 1841. 


THE reprint. of the * Moniteur,’ which is now before us, so far 
as yet published, contains the entire sittings of the first, or 
Constituent Assembly, and those of the third, or National Con- 





multiplied, and fashionable folks so wanted their portraits. He sacrificed 
his art to his ‘auri sacra fames.’ He painted portraits, which we hear are 
esteemed. They do not appear to us to be first-rate, and rarely successful 
likenesses. There are many in the British Institution. With the Queen 
and the Duke of Wellington he seems to have eminently failed, and to be 
inferior to other painters not worthy to hold a rushlight tohim. We do not 
think art has lost much by the incompletion of his Jerusalem labours. If 
we may judge from his sketches, especially those in which Christ is intro- 
duced, we think it quite as well they should not have been painted. It - 
seems a singular mistake to. have hoped to compete with the old inspired 
painters of such subjects, by introducing ruins of mosques, &c. All these 
— have a more melodramatic character than any tinge of sub- 
mity. 

Wilkie is said to have spared no pains to perfect his early pictures, 
dressing up models, &c. The sketches of his best pictures show the fact as 
stated. We think the interest of this exhibition would have been much 
greater if the pictures had been hung as nearly as possible in chronological 
order. We cannot end this notice with other than an expression of admi- 
ration, so we will revert to his finest painting; and we advise every visitor 
to do the same, and leave the Gallery with his impressions fresh of the 
‘ Chelsea Pensioners.’ 

Vout. XXXVIII. No. J. oO 
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vention, to September, 1793; that is to say, for the year 
succeeding the massacres of September, 1792, and comprising the 
trial of the King, the fall of the Gironde, and the outbreaking of 
the war in La Vendée. ‘Lhe intermediate period of the second, 
or Legislative Assembly, is not yet re-published. ‘The reader, 
therefore, at once jumps from the first, as it were, to the last acts 
of the drama—from an epoch, although disorderly, in which 
intelligence still held influence and liberty of speech, and the 
press was still, in the main, respected—to an epoch at which 
neither one nor the other was exercised with impunity; but, in 
stead, had arisen the most extraordinary licence that the world 
ever saw—the unlimited licence of denunciation at will, and 
condemnation on suspicion—the public administration of a great 
empire on the sole principles of proscription and confiscation. 

The successive stages by which France succumbed to 
the sway of the Paris populace constitute the successive 
chapters of French Revolution history, the materials of which 
now present themselves stereotyped in the pages of the 
‘Moniteur.’ How it was possible that such a sway should 
establish itself over a great nation, and what were its charac- 
teristics when it did establish itself—-what were the active 
causes, or passive accessaries, of such a consummation—what 
is the rational explanation of the fatal necessity on which so 
many writers have been content to throw the burthen of those 
times,—these are questions which cannot but be asked with 
increasing earnestness, in proportion as distance of time, while it 
dwarfs the details, swells the magnitude of the main outlines. 

It is a favourite commonplace among the moral essayists on 
the subject, that the dissoluteness which prevailed under the old 
regime required this pen It is said there was no possible 
milder purgatory from the stains of the Regency and of Louis 
XV! Soden communities must tremble to admit this solution. 
There is no doubt that the court was licentious, as all courts 
of absolute sovereigns are. ‘The vices of Louis had sunk 
him personally to the lowest depth of degradation, and he 
had dragged the court down to his level by forcing a Du 
Barry on its reception. But it may fairly be questioned 
whether the upper classes in France generally were worse— 
whether they were not, in many points, better—than in pre- 
ceding ages. Philanthropy was the character of the times, or 
at least its fashion ; and = doctrines friendly to humanity are 
in the fashion, they must be more or less in the character. The 
age which witnessed the twelve years provincial intendance of 

urgot, and which saw that statesman elevated to power simply 


by the fame of his virtues, cannot have been quite irredeemable 
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from depravity but by ruin. The age which witnessed the 
conversion of so many parents to domestic duties by Rousseau’s 
educational writings (whatever was his extravagance in some 
points), cannot have been sunk in selfishness so excessive as to 
require the excess of misery to raise it. We do not question that 
providentia! ends were answered by the violence of the Revolu- 
tion,* but we dislike the presumption of deciding that nothing 
but its infliction could expiate the vices of times, of whose general 
viciousness we have really no very extraordinary proofs; and, as 
regards the body of the middle and industrious classes, no proof 
at all; indeed, it is probable that the manners of those classes 
were simpler than they are now. ‘The description given by 
Arthur Young, a good observer of French character, as it 
appeared just before the outbreaking of the first Revolution, 
conveys the impression of much mildness and amiability in the 
higher and middle classes; and the deficiency seems to have 
been not in the charities but the energies of practical life. 
Some of the traits of domestic manners are quite incompatible 
with a bad general character.+ 





* If the tone of the present article should appear too anti-revolutionary, 
the writer can only ask, in the words of a recent pamphlet on French 
polities, “ Ne serait il pas temps enfin que l’on sut distinguer entre les 
Anti-Révolutionnaires et les Contre-Révolutionnaires?” It is possible to 
have no partiality for the illusions prevalent at such epochs, yet to value 
whatever social good has been realized in the ultimate event. 

+ Some of the hotels in Paris are immense in size, from a circumstance 
which would give one a good opinion of the people, if nothing else did, 
which is the great mixture of families. When the eldest son marries, he 
brings his wife home to the house of his father, where there is an apart- 
ment provided for them; and if a daughter does not wed an eldest son, her 
husband is also received into the family in the same way, which makes a 
joyous number at every table. This cannot altogether be attributed to 
economical motives, though they certainly influence in many cases, because 
it is found in families possessing the first properties in the kingdom. 
Nothing but good humour can render such a jumble of families agreeable, 
or even tolerable. In dress they have given the ton to all Europe for more 
than acentury; but this is not among any but the highest rank an object 
of such expense as in England, where the mass of mankind wear much better 
things (to use the language of common conversation) than in France : this 
struck us more amongst ladies, who, on an average of all ranks, do not dress 
at one-half the expense of Englishwomen. Volatility and changeableness 
are attributed to the French as national characteristics, but, in the case of 
dress, with the grossest exaggeration. Fashions change with ten times 
more rapidity in England, in form, colour, and assemblage ; the vicissitudes 
of every part of dress are fantastic with us. I see little of this in France; 
and to instance the: mode of dressing the gentlemen's hair, while it has 
varied five times at London, it has remained the same at Paris. Nothing 
contributes more to make them a happy people than the cheerful and facile 
pliancy of disposition with which they adapt themselves to the circumstances 
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There is not more ground for ascribing general profligacy to 
the clergy than to any other class. We must not take clerical 
courtiers and Parisian abbés for specimens of their whole order. 
From the way in which some have talked of the clergy of France 
in the eighteenth century, one might have thought that every 
dignitary was a Cardinal Dubois, or a Bernis at best, or that the 
habits of the order at large had relapsed to those of the thirteenth 
century, when it was deemed necessary to prohibit the clergy from 
parading their concubines in public, the monasteries and cathe- 
drals resounded with contests arising out of games of hazard, 
cock-fighting was the least indecent Deesien of hely clerks, and 
a frequent one was the mock administering of the sacraments of 
the church to animals. Sometimes they preferred the pleasures 
of the chase with their hawks and hounds, and the pleasures of 
the table were of course the most duly provided for. The cooks 
of the Abbey of St Denis had lovee twenty sauces for turbot. 
In the more advanced opinions and manners of the eighteenth 
century, no such scandals prevailed as in the old times before 
reformers and philosophers. ‘The majority of the bishops were 
piously devoted to the duties of their station, and the lower, or 
working clergy (/e bas clergé, as it was latterly stigmatised), 


maintained religious sentiments in the mass of the pp by 


instruction and example. Yet a good deal of scandal certainly 
was caused by the clergy about the court, by the enormous 
revenues of some great ecclesiastical dignitaries, and their profane 
use of them. Still more offence was given to the philosophic 
tendencies of the age by the obtrusive bigotry of the clergy in 
their contests with the parliaments and hes opinion. But the 
popular part of the quarrel with the clergy was, in fact, a quar- 
rel with tithes.* 

The most ordinary way of accounting for the violence of the 
French Revolution 1s, by ascribing it to the refusal or delay of 





of life: this they possess much more than the high and volatile spirits 
which have been attributed to them. One excellent consequence is, a 
greater exemption from the extravagance of living beyond their fortunes 
than is met within England. In the highest ranks of life, there are instances 
of this in all countries; but where one gentleman of small property in the 
provinces of France runs out his fortune, ther€ are ten such in England 
that do it.”— Travels in France. 

* On connait la réponse d’un laboureur normand 4 son curé. Celui-ci, 
voyant qu’il n’ensemencait son champ que de pois et autres légumes non 
sujets a la dime, lui disait: Maitre Pierre, si vous vouliez épierrer ce champ, 
y mettre du fumier, et 'y donner deux labours, vous pourriez y semer du 
froment.—Vous avez raison, monsieur le curé, lui répondit le rusé pay- 
san, et si vous voulez faire 4 mon champ tout ce que vous dites 1a, je ne 
vous en demanderai que la dime.—Montteur. 
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reforms in the abuses of the old regime. When this is vaguely 
and generally stated, it it not only true, but a truism. Of course, 
there would be no revolutions if there were no abuses; and no 
violence, if no bad government had fomented bad humours and 
habits. But what is predicable of every revolution in history 
cannot go far in explaining what is peculiar in this Revolution— 
its particular character and occurrence at a particular time, and 
—what forms its most striking feature—the entire contrast 
between the apparent public feeling and opinion which preceded 
and which followed its outbreaking. 

Necker, who was a much better political writer than political 
minister, has the following just remarks on the supposed inevi- 
table occurrence of revolution.* 

“T really do not know at what great epoch of history it would 
not have been easy to represent a great national insurrection as an 
inevitable consequence of anterior events. After the era of feudal 
government, it might have been said that the people, justly irritated 
by its long servitude, might be expected to resume all its energy, and 
give the law in its turn. After the crusades, it might have been 
said, that the people, tired of the sacrifices which the preaching of 
the monks had imposed upon it, was likely to have shaken off the 
yoke of the church, and burst through even the restraints of religious 
opinions. After the fatal consequences of the madness of Charles 
VI, after the call of the English into the heart of the country, it 
might have been said that this same people must feel the immensity 
of the hazards to which the hereditary transmission of the throne and 
the crown exposed it. After the civil wars of which France was the 
theatre under the reign of the last Valois, it might have been said 
that the nation could not have failed to recognise all the dangers 
attached to the institution of royalty—to that single and supreme 
rank which kept up everlasting contentions between men ambitious 
to arrive at command. Finally, after the state of exhaustion of men 
and of money in which the kingdom found itself at the death of Louis 
XIV, it might have been said, in like manner, that a national reyo- 
lution must necessarily follow as a consequence of the vain-glorious 
projects of a monarch exclusively engrossed in self, and who had 
sacrificed the wealth and the happiness of his people to the desire of 
elevating one more of his family to the rank of king. Yes; after 
all these events, it requires but a small share of ability to ferret out 
an inevitable cause of the present in the past.” 


Recognising, of course, the existing abuses as sources of 
discontent, and therefore of danger to the institutions with 
which they were found in connexion, we do not yet find those 
abuses the immediate cause of the social catastrophe. That 
catastrophe we refer partly to the moral feebleness of Louis 





* Necker—‘ De Ja Revolution Frangaise.’ 
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XVI's government, and partly to the growing excitability and 
sanguine illusions of public sentiment, for we can hardly yet call 
it public opinion. Certainly the most melancholy contrast ever 
experienced by a nation was that between the golden age of 
hope before 1789 and the iron age of unforeseen realities fol- 
lowing. 

*‘ Nobody conceived it possible,” says the excellent historian of 
the reign of Louis XVI,* “to overthrow a monarchy whose 
foundation centuries had consolidated, and whose stability seemed 
secured by such military, administrative, and judicial forces. The 
inferior classes alone, it was said, can produce formidable convul- 
sions in states ; these classes do not read, and by consequence do not 
feel the influence of such errors as may be scattered in books. This 
reasoning was fallacious; since from mouth to mouth, from one 
channel to another, ideas diffused in the higher classes are sure to 
descend, with more or less of alloy, to the lowest ranks. A remark 
which to us appears so simple, nevertheless did not strike even sound 
thinkers, so great an interval at that time divided the men who 
amused their leisure by reading and the men devoted to hard labours. 
There was the less fear, at that time, of political tempests, as 
reformers did not wish for a violent revolution, According to them, 
the great and the rich, in the progress of reason, would soon under- 
stand their interest better, and diffuse happiness through the whole 
of society. Finally, if certain writings were distinguished by ardent 
declamation, the security of the reader was in no degree troubled. 
Without feeling any alarm, he discussed the merits of style, or 
enjoyed the emotions excited by bold ideas energetically expressed.” 
—* A sort of effervescence,” says the same writer, “tempered by 
French gaiety, diffused itself, especially in the elevated ranks of 
society. A singular ardour began to show itself in seeking for new 
sensations—sometimes in lively and spirited attacks against public 
abuses—sometimes in enthusiasm for pretended discoveries announced 
to public credulity.” 


It was not an unreserved adoption of every dictate of the 
— of those times which could have saved France from the 
then unforeseen rage of a violent revolution. Indeed, it is 
difficult to believe that this was the one thing needful, when we 
consider that the Revolution was, in fact, produced by the spirit 
of those times—times utterly ignorant aad utterly careless of 
the essential conditions of the continuity of national life, and 
social institutions of any kind. We do not mean to charge the 
popular writers and reasoners only with that ignorance. It was 
the character of despotism before it became that of Jacobinism. 
Much has been said, for instance, and justly, against the precipitate 
and arbitrary abolition of all the old provincial rights and usages at 


* M, Droz. 
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the Revolution. But, after all, in what state did the Revolution 
find those provinces? ‘There was certainly a good deal of life 
and energy still stirring here and there; and had a wise minister, 
such as ‘l'urgot, been suffered to carry out his intentions, a 
due degree of provincial freedom and independence would have 
been organised, and local rights and liberties would not have 
been found in so helpless a condition from their isolated 
character, and antiquated and abusive appendages. 

There were abundant tendencies to exaggeration and error 
in the spirit of the times; fully as many active minds overshot 
the right mark as hit it; and failing all practical acquaintance 
on the part of the people with the working of free institutions, 
what was wanted was a royal dictatorship for national purposes 
—a king who would have said, though he said it for the last 
time, L’etut c’est moi—in order to the enforcement of such 
changes as the change of times called for, and the foundation 
of such popular institutions as could consist with monarchy. The 
vigorous maintenance and exertion of the royal authority was 
the keystone of all social order, and safe reformation in old 
France, and afforded adequate means of securing both to the 
King, had he but been aware of the secret of his own strength, 
as the then universally recognised representative of permanent 
national interests. 

Besenval, in his Memoirs, talks of “the state of contempt into 
which the grands seigneurs had fallen by their enormous and revolt- 
ing rapacity—by the depredations they carry on at the head of the 
royal household. It has reached such a point, that assuredly these 
men are not to be feared, and their opinion does not deserve to be 
taken into account in any political speculation.” 


Louis X VI wished sincerely to put an end to this preying on 
the public, and never king was more conscientiously sparing of 
all personal expense. He sought to spare the resources of his 
people, as he sought to spare their blood; and, alas! in both 
points his self-sacrifices were to equally little purpose! “Je vois 
bien qu'il n’ya ict que M. Turgot et moi qui aimions le peuple,” 
said poor Louis. Unfortunate !—in that his cramped education, 
and unnerved will, had not enabled him to know, and act on 
the knowledge, that he and his minister could crush all resist- 
ance, and do whatever the body of the people felt was done in 
their cause. 

It is difficult to explain, by anything short of judicial infatua- 
tion, the strange contradiction between the enthusiastic encou- 
ragement given to republicanism by the court and the upper 
classes, and the aggravated enforcement of the most offensive pre- 
tensions of caste in favour of those classes, and against the great 
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body of intelligence, and of monied and active wealth, in the 
nation. ‘The court circles brought the doctrines of freedom in 
fashion, and then provoked the bourgeoisie to apply those doc- 
trines against themselves. On Lafayette’s return from America, 
the Queen conducted Madame de Lafayette in her own carriage 
to the Hotel de Noailles, where the general had arrived. It was 
understood that her Majesty, with ce own hand, had copied 
some verses which the public applause had applied to the young 
hero in the drama of ‘ Gaston et Bayard.’ ‘The parliament of 
Paris wanted to make him an honorary member. French officers 
wore with pride the American order of Cincinnatus; and at this 
very time, when republicanism was aped as supreme bon ton, when 
the government had sent forces to support liberty and equality in 
America, an ordonnance was issued (1781) to prohibit the future 
admission to the rank of officers in the French army of any per- 
sons who could not prove their nobility for four descents! 
The grade of officers had already been reserved to the nobles; 
but a certificate signed by four of the order had hitherto been 
sufficient, and an understanding had taken place that it was 
enough to be a person vivant noblemeni—that is to say, to pos- 
sess respectable means and a liberal education. Whereupon the 
tribe of big and little nobles represented to Louis X V1 that they 
had no other career to follow than that of arms (being proud and 
idle), and found that career blocked up with roturiers and par- 
venus. It may be doubted whether any act so powerfully tended 
to throw the most active and rising classes in the country on the 
side of revolution. No aristocracy can be safe in whose interests 
there is no mixture with those of commoners. ‘The King’s ser- 
vice, the grand object of young ambition, could now be only 
entered as common soldiers by the sons of the vigorous middle 
classes, who had frequently brought into its ranks new blood and 
new pledges of loyalty. An infusion so useful was stopped by 
the ordonnance of 1781; and though non-commissioned officers 
had still a chance of rising as soldiers of fortune, they too regarded 
the ordonnance as an insult of the nobles to their order, which, it 
cannot be doubted, greatly influenced their conduct seven years 
afterwards. When we couple this circumstance with the impolitic 
importation of Prussian discipline, which was utterly repugnant 
to French notions and feelings of martial honour, we shall not be 
surprised at the spirit of disaffection which spread in the army. 
Saint Germain, who, in the first years of Louis X VI’s reign, had 
been rummaged out of a corner to be made into a Minister of 
War, much as Sir Francis Head was to be metamorphosed into 
Governor of Canada, was obnoxious to opinion as the importer of 
Prussian discipline and coups de plat de sabre (while he abo- 
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lished simple shooting for desertion). The Queen went on one 
occasion to see ‘ L’Amant Bourru’ played; and the master says 
of the valet in that piece, who happens to be named Saint Ger- 
main, * C’est un coquin qui fait tout de travers; il faut que je 
le chasse.” The public turned with marked applause towards the 
young Queen’s box. ‘The liberty of the pit and the pulpit pre- 
ceded the liberty of the press in France, and French sermons 
and tragedies swarmed with rather high-flown lessons of liberal- 
ism, the application of which was by no means sparingly made by 
audiences to existing circumstances. It is thus that popular feel- 
ings will find vent in some channel or other, and perhaps the safest 
channel is the most every-day and direct one. T here is probably 
less of vague and dangerous feeling excited by journals and meet- 
ings than by their substitutes or precursors in despotic states. 

The presiding spirit of the first of the epochs before us, that 
of the Constituent Assembly, is Mirabeau ; of the second, that of 
the Convention, is Robespierre. 


“ The historian of the Revolution,” says Dumont, “ will perhaps be 
a good deal embarrassed to describe the public character of Mirabeau. 
He was essentially monarchical ; he was opposed to the grand opera- 
tion by which the commons made the Tevdiction of France, i. e. the 
decree which destroyed the separate orders, and merged them ina 
national assembly. He then maintained the necessity of an absolute 
veto, because, in his eyes, the King was an integral part of the legis- 
lative power. It is true that, after the royal sitting of the 21st June, 
he was the first to support the Assembly against the King, and that 
this moment was decisive; but this action must be judged by the cir- 
cumstances which then existed, and not by those which arose after- 
wards.” 


One is almost tempted to consider Mirabeau as two men rather 
than one. One of these was the man of his epoch only, the mere 
favourite of the multitude; the other was the man of experience, 
reflection, and real insight in affairs. In the course of his public 
appearances, these two seem almost distinct and opposite. ‘There 
was not sufficient singleness of aim and simplicity of purpose to 
make the whole man consistent, and it seemed almost a toss-up 
which of his two characters should on any occasion get upper- 
most. ‘The revolutionary impulses of Mirabeau (so far as the 
were not calculated) arose naturally from the state of war with 
society in which his life had been passed. The world was not 
his friend, nor the world’s law, under the old regime. He had 
suffered capricious inflictions from others, and committed grave 
faults of his own ; he had eaten forbidden fruit, his eyes had been 
opened, and his feelings exasperated against the powers and 
opinions which had made him endure some injustice and some 
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justice. He was therefore naturally prepared to revolt against 
established forms and authorities, and to invoke those elementary 
and simple principles of social existence which work so power- 
fully on the popular mind, at certain epochs, by their very. sim- 
plicity; but which none knew better than Mirabeau must, in 
their naked application, lead straight to anarchy. There was no 
man whose prescience of the dangers of revolution was clearer 
and fuller, or indeed skore boldly avowed and-acted on, at many 
——— moments. It was the unerring insight of a powerful 
political — into the men and. things round him,-and neces- 
sarily included foresight of the probable consequences of their 
movements. Madame de Stael pays a marked tribute to the 
justness of Mirabeau’s views, which is valuable because it is the 
tribute of an enemy to the enemy of her father.* Madame de 
Stael says also what was very true, that 

“ Ses gouts dispendieux lui rendaient Vargent fort nécessaire, et 
l’on a reproché a M. Necker de ne lui en avoir pas donné a l’ouver- 
ture des états généraux.” 


Madame de Stael answers, that transactions of this kind did 
not suit Necker’s character; that he left ce genre d'affaires to his 
ministerial colleagues; and that, besides, Mirabeau, whether he 
might accept or refuse money from the court, was fully resolved 
to make himself its master, and not its instrument; and that it 
would have been impossible to prevail on him to renounce his 
sary as a demagogue until that power had carried him to the 

ead of the government. 

All this ie might be very true, and might very well explain 
why Necker made no attempt to gain Wiichesn. It appears 
that Necker was afraid of his talents, as well as averse to his cha- 
racter. We are far from saying that the minister had not some 
reason for both these sentiments, but personal antipathies form 
no wise motive for public action. If Necker had been able to 
estimate the gigantic force which Mirabeau would exert on the 
new theatre which (whether Necker liked it or not) the States 





* Mirabeau, qui savait tout, et qui prévoyait tout, ne voulait se servir 
de son éloquence foudroyante que pour se faire place au premier rang dont 
son immoralité l’avait banni. . . . “ Mirabeaw,” she says in another 
a “ dont la raison, isoleé de son caractere, etait parfaitement sage et 
umineuse.” She says elsewhere, “ I] se mettait 4 la téte du parti qui vou- 
lait gagner & tout prix de l'importance politique, et les principes les plus 
abstraits n’etaient pour lui que des moyens d'intrigue.” There is nothing in 
this that particularly distinguishes Mirabeau from other parliamentary poli- 
ticians ; and it was a truly sublime idea in Necker of his own all-sufficing im- 
portance to suppose that, when the States General were opened, 600 
popular members would bask in the beams of his importance, and let it 
wholly absorb their own. 
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General opened, neither natural jealousy of his future ascendancy, 
nor just disapproval of his past career, should have stood in the 
way of an effort being made to keep:him on the side of good 
order ; for Mirabeau was strong] sutienel at starting, to that 
side, and proved;-before the end of his career, how powerfully he 
could aid it. Indeed-he had proved already, in the provincial 
assemblies of Provenee, the potency of his nervous eloquence to 
agitate or to pacify.. Noyvise ruler, perhaps,. would have gone to 
seek such a man; .and intrust him with power. No wise ruler, 
with a free choice of ministers, would have made Mirabeau one. 
And yet Calonne had been minister! And yet Brienne had 
been minister! It is not extremely obvious to the eye of im- 
partial reason why, if men like these could climb into power by 
aristo¢ratic and clerical ladders, Mirabeau. should have found it 
necessary, as Madame de Stael says, to set fire to the social edifice 
that the sa/ons of Paris might open their doors to him! 

It was not a mere question of giving Mirabeau money; if that 
had been the minister’s only oversight, it would have been well 
for France. But what shall be.said of a minister who missed 
every opportunity which presented itself of giving a favourable 
direction to the course of events? Several such opportunities 
certainly offered themselves to Necker, and his self-concentrated 
character made him miss them all. Contrasted with the vulgar 
slaves of selfishness, he might be deemed disinterested; that is 
to say, he was perfectly regardless of money, and incapable of 
using power to forward mere private ends. And yet a species 
of self-idolatry was betrayed in whatever he did; and it was 
truly said that Turgot had faith in his principles, and Necker in 
himself. His faith in himself meiied such a pitch, that he be- 
lieved honestly (and acted accordingly) that neither the monarch 
nor the people could possibly do without him. His belief on 
the first point prompted the first great mistake of his public life 
—his retirement, namely, in 1781; leaving old Maurepas to 
chuckle in his success, and raise his tools to the ministry. The 
Queen endeavoured to prevail on Necker to remain at his post; 
and had he done so, six months’ time would have freed him from 
Maurepas’s covert obstructions by death; and the nation might 
have been saved from Calonne and Brienne’s ministries, and the 
confusion that followed. But Necker believed, in his self-con- 
ceit, that the King would be forced to recal him ; and so he was, 
seven years afterwards, when Necker’s conceit again spoiled 
everything. ‘The same self-sufficiency which had led him, on 
the former occasion, to believe the King could not do without 
him, led him, on the latter, to believe that the several parties in 
the States General would address themselves to him to settle all 
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the differences which occurred on their opening. In this vain 
and most delusive persuasion, he did absolutely nothing to obviate 
those differences, but involved himself in his virtue, waiting till 
men came to consult the oracle. The infatuation of the court 
has been blamed sufficiently; but no infatuation was so gross as 
Necker’s in throwing away the last moment when the royal 
authority could be used with vigour, and the royal initiative 
taken at once on the first opening of the States General. When 
Necker was forced into power the second time, on the fall of 
Brienne (he was forced afterwards a third time into power, when 
it was too late to use it), as the only minister who could raise 
money and save the finances from actual bankruptcy, it is known 
that Louis X VI threw himself implicitly on his counsels, and 
acted on those counsels till some time after the opening of the 
States General. Between his recal and the opening of the 
States, Necker could do what he pleased. Financially he did 
wonders ; politically he did nothing, and worse than nothing. 
He was full of his own sole importance, and studious of his own 
sole popularity. ‘This he desired to keep with all classes, and 
so he convoked the Notables again !—the Notables, whose first 
convocation, under Calonne, had done nothing but mischief. 
Having got nothing by consulting the Notables about the rela- 
tive numbers of the orders in the States but an unpopular vote, 
which he durst not act upon, and having produced a most hurtful 
fermentation in the public mind, Necker was forced to end where 
he should have begun, by proposing the double representation 
of the Tiers Etat in the royal council, where it was adopted with 
the expressed approbation of the Queen, who had not forgotten 
the resistance of the privileged orders to the royal measures. 
There can be no question that the convocation of the States, 
when once it had become inevitable, should have been viewed 
in the same light by the ministers—as an appeal from the orders 
to the nation. The orders had, in fact, compelled that appeal— 
the Parliament had first uttered it; and, when the King’s go- 
vernment accepted the challenge, it should have advanced to 
meet all the consequences, and should have taken the lead of the 
States in oe nc | the national measures required. Necker 
gy nothing; he would not hazard hiS credit and popu- 
arity. He never knew how to make use of the royal name for 
the royal interest; and never seems to have known that, well 
used, it was a “ tower of strength ”’—apart from Necker’s name ! 
He appeared constantly to speak of the monarch in the style of 
Egoetrex meus. By thus leaving out of account the prestige of the 
royal name, which was still powerful, and relying instead on his 
own presumed personal influence, Necker failed in a proper confi- 
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dence, while he exceeded in self-sufficiency. To preserve his 
credit with all parties, he failed wholly to work the royal prero- 

ative ; whereas it was that which was still the great instrument 
for national purposes. A minister like ‘Turgot, for the hour master 
of the King’s councils, would have simply asked himself-——-What 
can the monarch do for the public good and his own glory? But 
M. Necker’s head was full of M. Necker’s position and popu- 
larity. To its cultivation he sacrificed all promptitude and 
decision of action at the moment when, in the King’s name, 
he could dictate what action he pleased. It was a moment when 
that higher self-reliance which supposes self-sacrifice, and is 
utterly incompatible with petty personal regards of any kind, 
could alone-have saved the monarchy, and taken an initiative in 
reforms which it was most essential not to leave to be scrambled 
for in the States General. 

“ Do not wait,” said Malouet to Necker and Montmorin, “ till 
the States General demand or order; hasten to offer all that sober 
minds can desire as reasonable limits of authority and recognitions of 
national rights. Everything should be foreseen and combined in the 
King’s council before the States meet. You have the cahiers—the 
instructions to the members from their constituencies ; ascertain the 
wishes of the majority, and let the King take the initiative. Prenez 
une attitude, car vous n’en avez pas.” 


After the opening of the States General, and before the 
assumption of the title of “ National” by the aged branch of 
that body, Mirabeau, all whose deliberate speeches show far more 
just ideas than Necker possessed of the royal power, and the im- 
portance of preserving its prestige and influence by prompt 
action, sought, through Malouet, an interview with Necker for 
the purpose of knowing his intentions. 

“‘ Ministers,” he said to Malouet, “‘ must have a plan of some 
sort or other; if that plan is reasonable on monarchical principles 
(dans le systéme monarchique), I engage to s»pport it, to employ 
all my efforts and all my influence to check the inroad of demo- 
eracy which is advancing upon us.” 


This was precisely the previous idea of Malouet, that govern- 
ment and some of the leading deputies should act in concert for 
the purpose of carrying well-considered measures, arranged be- 
eadhaial None on Fie anything of the tactics of popular 
assemablies could fail to feel the necessity of some such prepara- 
tion; and, notwithstanding the distrust of Mirabeau which his 
previous adventures inspired, Malouet knew enough of his power 
of seeing the right and supporting it to avail himself eagerly of 
the opportunity of bringing him in contact with the minister. 
Necker gave him an icy reception, and asked him what propo- 
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sitions he had to make. This piqued Mirabeau so much, that 
he made a very short answer, and took leave. ‘The next time he 
saw Malouet in the Assembly he said to him, “ Votre homme 
est un sot; il aura de mes nouvelles.” 

In the very next debate, however, after this incident, Mira- 
beau took the rational and unpopular side against the proposition 
of Sieyes, which re-christened the States a National Assembly. 
In this, as in all his other deliberate speeches, Mirabeau showed 
his conviction of the insufficiency of the popular power singl 
to create stable institutions, and the impolicy of throwing a 
other authorities out of account—an impolicy, however, which 
is almost the instinct of new popular bodies. 


‘¢ In whatever manner,” said Mirabeau, ‘* you choose to describe 
yourselves, whether you call yourselves the known and verified 
representatives of the nation—the representatives of twenty-five 
millions of men—the representatives of the majority of the people ; 
if you even think proper to call yourselves the Nationa AssEMBLY, 
can you hinder the privileged classes from continuing to be assem- 
blies which have been recognised by his Majesty? Can you hinder 
them from deiiberating—trom claiming a veto? Can you hinder 
the King from recognising them, from preserving to them the same 
titles which he has hitherto given them? Can you hinder the 
nation from calling the clergy the clergy—the noblesse the noblesse ?” 


Dumont, who must be regarded as an honest, though rather a 
self-complacent reporter of Mirabeau’s confidential intercourse, 
gives the following fragment of a conversation, which took place 
shortly before his death, with reference to this first overt act of 
the Revolution :— 


‘«T shall die at my post, my good friend ; when I am no more they 
will know my value. The evils I have arrested will rush down from 
all sides upon France ; the criminal faction which trembles before 
me will no longer feel any restraint. I have nothing before my eyes 
but presentiments of misfortune. Ah, my friend, how right we were 
when we tried at the outset to prevent the Commons from declaring 
themselves the National Assembly! That is the origin of the evil; 
since they carried that victory, they have never c to show them- 
selves unworthy of it. They aimed at governing the King instead 
of governing by him: but soon neither they nor he will govern; 
a vile faction will domineer over all, and will cover France with 
horrors.” 

««T was far then,” says Dumont, “ from suspecting that Mirabeau’s 
sad presentiments would be accomplished in every point: I regarded 
them as the effects of his easily excitable imagination, and I had no 
disposition to believe in the wickedness of the men he denounced as 
leaders of the Jacobins. I thought that his hatred of certain indi- 
viduals led him into exaggerations.” 
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Singular !—that while men like Dumont could see not an inch 
before them, the two great political minds of their epoch, Burke 
and Mirabeau, could foresee so clearly, and predict so strikingly, 
the one in elaborate invectives, the other in vivid flashes, the 
form and pressure of an unprecedented regimen, as yet in em- 
bryo. The nature of Jacobinism was caught by the minds of 
both before it showed itself in action, and each may be said to 
have left the same impression of that new birth on record. 

Mirabeau may be deemed, indeed, to have known more about 
it from his putative share in it. His part in the earlier move- 
ments of the Revolution has been variously represented. It is 
probable that the power he showed in public led many to exagge- 
rate the influence he exercised behind the scenes. He has often 
received the credit, which appears to be unfounded, of having 
sent abroad those lying rumours of brigands, which armed all 
France. ‘There appears no better reason to suppose his connex- 
ion with this occurrence (which others have attributed to the 
revolutionary activity of Duport) than the fact of his famous 
address to the King to dismiss the troops collected round the 
capital, which immediately preceded the great day of the Bastile. 
But this address was nothing more than the echo of the general 
voice of opinion. Dumont tell us it was written by himself, and 
his friend Duroverai drew up the resolutions which were intended 
to follow it. Amongst these resolutions there was one dictated 
by the same consideration for the royal authority which Mirabeau 
was constantly disposed to show, except when carried away by 
the impulse or calculation of popularity. ‘ Duroverai,” says 
Dumont, 


“ Foresaw that, if the people took up arms of themselves, the 
royal authority would be lost; but if the King presided over this 
operation, he might make such a choice of men and officers, that this 
institution, like that of the English militia, would be a safeguard 
azainst insurrections, without exciting alarm for liberty.” 


He accordingly drew up a resolution of address to the King 
for the establishment of a civic militia. This was thrown out, 
and the National Guard of Paris rose on the ruins of the 
Bastile.* 

The ‘ Moniteur’ gives almost preternatural proofs of the 
belief which even the National Assembly was ready to entertain 
of the most incredible rumours of brigands and plots propa- 





* Vous étes des héros, leur disait une dame, frappée des traits de - 
deur d’ame qui leur oy aer tous les jours.—Madame, répondit un 
ai se [of the Gardes Francaises ] nous sommes tout ce que nous pouvons, 
—Moniteur. 
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gated at this epoch. The want of means of intelligence of facts 
throughout France was marvellous. Arthur Young mentions, 
that nine days after a very serious riot at Strasburg in which the 
Town house was sacked, no one had heard of the occurrence at 
Dijon. The same writer observes,— 


«‘ That universal circulation of intelligence which in England 
transmits the least vibration of feeling or alarm, with electric sensi- 
bility, from one end of the kingdom to another, and which unites in 
bonds of connexion men of similar interests and situations, has no 
existence in France. Thus it may be said, perhaps with truth, that 
the fall of the King, court, nobles, army, church, and parliaments, is 
owing to a want of intelligence being quickly circulated, consequently 
is owing to the very effects of that thraldom in which they held the 
people. It is therefore a retribution rather than a punishment.” 


This almost absolute want of internal communication, and 
— of actual occurrences, is a very remarkable feature at 
the first outbreak of the French Revolution. To this pervading 
lack of intelligence, which readers of these days can scarce con- 
ceive to themselves, was owing the still more astonishing facility 
of credit to reports—in Paris, of what was doing in the provinces 
—in the provinces, of what was doing in Paris. In the country, 
the Queen had been made the subject of all kinds of extravagant 
rumours. She had plotted to poison the King and Monsieur, 
and give the regency to the Count d’Artois, to set fire to Paris, 
and Show up the Palais Royal by a mine. But the brigands sent 
by the aristocrats to cut the corn were the general bugbears. It 
is impossible to doubt that the simultaneous spread of these re- 
ports was effected by active emissaries of a party whose purpose 
was to arm the people—a purpose crowned with marvellous suc- 
cess by the public credulity. The affrighted peasantry in country 
places, amongst whom these reports were conveyed, armed them- 
selves, sounded the tocsin, and sent to the next town for assist- 
ance, where, of course, their report found credit, and was again 
spread over a wider circle. 


“Tn a certain town at nightfall,” says the Histoire-Musée, “ the 
eople imagined they saw a troop of brigands coming on them by the 
aris road. They took up arms with all promptitude, and the 
bravest sallied forth to combat—a flock of sheep enveloped in a cloud 
of dust. Would not one think one was reading the immortal exploits 
of Don Quixote ?” 


We should not like to warrant the precise accuracy of the 
above story, but a scarce less ridiculous scene took place in the 
National Assembly itself on the reading of a despatch from the 
mayor and municipal officers of Soissons. 
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*¢ Perhaps,” says the missive, “ you are already informed of the 
fearful event which plunges us in despair. A courier who has just 
arrived from Cressy informs us that a troop of brigands has cut the 
corn in the plain of Bethisy. Messengers are arriving from Villers- 
Cotterets, Pierrefonds, and Attichy, where this troop has now be- 
taken itself, and is cutting the corn in broad day. It is said that the 
brigands are four thousand innumber. You perceive how much we 
stand in need of cavalry, light troops, &c.” 


The Assembly experienced a profoundly sorrowful emotion on 
the reading of this document. At the next sitting the president 
had to announce, that the very circumstantial alarms of the good 
people of Soissons had been caused by reports destitute of foun- 
dation. Another still more shocking story, against an individual 
nobleman, was received with equally implicit belief by the As- 
semi'y. A M. de Memmay, Soaoer of Quincey, feennand 
to give a féte in his grounds to the country people, and the 
soldiers in garrison at Vesoul in his neighbourhood. An acci- 
dental explosion of a barrel of gunpowder killed some of the 
crowd at this féte; the report was instantly circulated that this 
was a regular gunpowder plot, and immediately gave the impulse 
to the burning of chateaux and pursuit of their owners in the 
whole district. But what is more extraordinary, the Assembl 
did not hesitate fur a moment [‘ Moniteur,’ 24th and 25th July, 
1789] to swallow the whole of the raw-head and bloody-bones 
story sent up to them from the spot: the enormous improbabilit 
of a single country gentleman having plotted to blow up all 
the military and peasantry in his neighbourhood without rhyme 
or reason, struck nobody, or at least nobody suggested it to the 
Assembly : and an address to the King was voted, to testify. the 
horror and indignation which had seized all the members on 
hearing of so dreadful a crime ; to supplicate his Majesty to order 
immediate proceedings to be taken against its authors and accom- 
— ; and, in case they had escaped to another country, to enjoin 

is ministers to reclaim them, in order that they may receive the 
punishment they deserve. We have not space here to relate all 
the real atrocities committed to avenge fancied ones; and all the 
absurd stories put about to encourage burning and pillage. In 
several of the provinces printed orders were shown from the Kin 
to burn the chateaux, and it was spread abroad that Louis XV 
was determined that no chateau should remain standing in France 
but his own. In Paris, the cry was of plots all over the country 
and abroad, against the Assembly ; and to trace the imagined plots, 
Duport demanded the nomination of a committee to collect in- 
formation on all plots against the safety of the state; and this 
committee was to be appointed by an ingenious method, which 

Vor. XX XVIII. No. I. 2 
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should leave the’ Assembly itself in ignorance who were its mem-. 
bers. Rewbell, who was afterwards a member of the Convention , 
and Directory, made himself prominent in these debates by putting 

forth the most detestable doctrines of a new despotism. Some 

letters had been intercepted by the permanent committee of the 

new commune of Paris (a body which, in its future phases, was 

to play so important a part), addressed by M. de Castelnau, the 

French ambassador at Geneva, to the Count d’ Artois and others. 

Neither the Count d’Artois nor M. de Castelnau were under any 

impeachment, and yet it is made a question, in a National Assem- 

bly of legislators, whether their letters should be opened; and 

Rewbell, Robespierre, and other men who became of note at a 

darker epoch, began to use their odious phraseology of personnes 

suspectes and crimes de lese-nation, to justify the motion to that 

effect. ‘The National Convention was already in the Constituent 

Assembly,* but the meaner demagogues had not yet dragged all 

down to their level. Mirabeau was still their master, al Mira- 

beau’s voice was raised invariably, and generally with success, 

against proposals of petty tyranny. 

At this time, however—that is to say, soon after the Bastile 
was taken, the Paris municipals and guard in full feather, and 
Necker brought back on the people’s shoulders (but not to power : 
there was no power thenceforth except in the popular mouth- 
gisensj--Bisabean for a while conducted himself more as a mere 





* This idea is followed out with spirit by Victor Hugo in the following 
passage of his ‘ Etude sur Mirabeau.’ His peculiar mode of writing loses 
effect in translation, and is seldom free from exaggeration ; but the passage 
may be worth citing in the original. 

“ Dans |’Assemblée Constituante il y avait une chose qui épouvantait 
ceux qui regardait attentivement, c’etait la Convention. Pour quiconque a 
étudié cet Epoque, il est evident que, des 1789 la Convention etait dans 1’ 
Assemblée Constituante. Elle y etait a l’etat de germe, a l’etat de foetus, 4 
Pétat d'ébauche. C’etait encore quelque chose d’indistinct pour la foule, 
c’etait déja quelque chose de terrible pour qui savait voir. . . . Rabaut- 
Saint Etienne, qui croyait la Révolution finie et qui le disait tout haut, flai- 
rait avee inquiétude Robespierre qui ne la croyait pas commencée, et qui le 
disait tout bas. Les démolisseurs présens de la monarchie tremblaient de- 
vant les démolisseurs futurs de la société. Ceux-ci, comme toutes les personnes 
qui ont l'avenir, et qui le savent, etaient hautains, hargneux et arrogans, et 
le moindre d’entre eux coudoyait dédaigneusement kes principaux de |’ As- 
semblée. Les plus nuls et les plus obscurs jetaient, selon leur humeur et 
leur fantaisie, d’insolentes interruptions aux plus graves orateurs ; et comme 
tout le monde savait qu'il y avait des événemens pour ces hommes dans un 

ochain avenir, personne n’osait leur repliquer. C'est dans ces momens, ou 
assemblée qui devait venir un jour, faisait peur a l’assemblée qui existait, 
c’est alors que se manifestait avec splendeur le pouvoir d’exception de Mira- 
beau. Dans le sentiment de sa toute puissance, et sans se douter qu'il fit 
une chose si grande, il criait au groupe sinistre qui coupoit la parole a la 
Constituante—Silence aux trente voix! et la Convention se taisait.” 
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‘* demagogue than hitherto. Mirabeau’s conduct, shortly after the 

_+ decisive day of the Bastile, was exactly contrary to that which 
his mind, without strong sinister bias, would have dictated. In 
order to understand the change from his previous professions of 
moderation (professions which it never was more important to act 
upon), we must advert to the fact that, a few days after that event, 
Tiesheoe had renewed his overtures to the King’s government, 
or rather to the King in person. He had chosen, as the organ of 
his overtures, the Count de Lamarck, a great admirer of his, and 
also a tried, confidential friend of the King and Queen. His 
friendly agent, fearing the repugnance of Louis XVI to the 
quarter whence these offers proceeded, thought it necessary to 
begin with the Queen, and submitted the negotiation to one of 
the ladies about her person. Marie Antoinette replied,— 


‘* The King will certainly not be unhappy enough to be reduced 
to such fearful extremities.” 





Lamarck let the matter drop for a time. 

But Mirabeau did not choose to let his public importance 
drop; and as he could not gain the ear of the monarch, he ad- 
dressed that of the people of Paris. The only authority which 
had been secsgnieed in the capital, since those days of agitation 
which had witnessed the taking of the Bastile, and the deplorable 
scenes which occurred subsequently—the murders of Foulon and 
Berthier, &c.—was the assembly of electors of the deputies for 
Paris to the States General, who had continued to meet to con- 
sult on the state of public affairs, and into whose hands the 
tumults of Paris devolved whatever remained of authority,when 
that of the officers of the Crown was suddenly overthrown. These 
electors were themselves the elect of the bourgeoisie, and the 
most influential amongst them were sincerely attached to the 
monarchy, as well as the public liberties. ‘They had done all 
that lay in their power to moderate popular fury, and had shown 
themselves animated by the same spirit as afterwards characterised 
the same elass in the national guard, which acted so admirably in 
defence of the public order, so long as it continued in some degree 
a select body under one commandant. In following the successive 
deseents of power to the lowest level, a singular and melancholy 
spectacle offers itself in the utter alteration of composition and cha-~ 
racter undergone by the metropolitan force and municipal bod 
from that which they first presented, until disorganised by the prin- 
ciple which proscribed especially all select bodies and all unity of 
command. 

It is an important point of time—that of Mirabeau’s cabals in 
the districts of Paris—because it is at once the epoch of the 
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apparent omnipotence of the Constituent Assembly, to which 
(after the decisive event of the struggle with the court) addresses 
of congratulation poured in from every public body in the king- 
dom, and the mee at which the most powerful presiding genius 
of that very Assembly—having been repulsed by the minister and 
the court in his propositions for giving a popular direction to the 
royal measures—turned his views, for the moment, both from the 
court and the National Assembly, and sought to increase his ascen- 
dancy by agitating the people of Paris anew in their several dis- 
tricts. This is the first occasion of open resort, by a leader of the 
Assembly, to that power which became afterwards predominant 
over its deliberations, and which, in the shape of the assemblies 
of the sections and of the commune, organised the whole subsequent 
system of imprisonment, confiscation, and massacre. ‘There was no 
such spirit uppermost as yet in the district assemblies; the club- 
orators of the Palais Royal, who could not make themselves of 
importance in them, declaimed against them, and wielded the 
arm of the populace as an opposition power. Mirabeau, who, 
like Barnave and others, affected to speak lightly of the law- 
less acts of the populace after the triumph of the 14th of July 
(a levity which honourable men had ample leisure to repent), 
affected, however, to throw the blame of these occurrences on the 
assembly of electors, and agitated the districts to hasten the elec- 
tion of a new municipal body. He seems to have been ambitious 
at this time, of being elected Mayor of Paris; a popular power 
which might have enabled him to impose his own terms on the 
government. His intrigues in his own district (that of the Ora- 
toire) became so notorious, that Regnault de St Jean d’Angely 
brought forward a motion, on the Ist of August, that the National 
Assembly should prohibit its members from visiting the assem- 
blies of the districts. Mirabeau’s irritation pean. him on 
this, as on some other occasions, to use the language of anarchy, 
which was that of his passions, not of his intellect. ‘The true 
friend of liberty,” he exclaimed, “never obeys decrees which 
wound it, from whatever authority they may proceed.” This 
was the first phrase of defiance any one had ventured to use 
towards the legislature in the hour of its unquestioned ascen- 
dancy over all other authority. On the same day the Assembly 
elected Thouret its president. Thouret was odious for modera- 
tion of opinions to the ultra-popular party, and a clamour arose 
in that party in the Assembly against his nomination. Their 
protests against it were repeated in Paris; motions were made in 
the Palais Royal; threats were uttered of sending 15,000 men 
to Versailles; and Thouret was weak enough to resign his post 
in deference to the Palais Royal! These indications took place 
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while the power of the Constituent Assembly was fresh and ab- 
solute ; and they betrayed the weak side of the power of a popu- 
Jar assembly which stood singly, and had no co-ordinate power to 
lean upon against excessive pressure from without. This might 
be its misfortune, or its fault, or somewhat, as we think, of both. 
It was its fate, at all events; a fate involved in the position in 
which it had placed itself. After the total destruction of the 
prestige of the royal power, and still more after the transference 
of the Assembly, along with the court, to Paris, in consequence 
of the mob-march to Versailles in October, 1'789, the delibera- 
tions of that body cannot be said to have been conducted with 
freedom. ‘The auditors in their own galleries, the deliberative 
assemblies of the sections, and the clubs, began to exercise a sys- 
tematic and fatal dictatorship. We have heard a Frenchman 
remark, that his countrymen mettent infiniment d’ordre dans le 
désordre. ‘This order of disorder is the leading character of the 
years before us. Its most marked feature was the thorough and 
complete manner in which the nominal and legal representative 
powers were overflowed by the direct power of the democratically 
organised masses. This recurs with increased distinctness and 
aggravated violence at each successive epoch. French writers 
may consider their national honour concerned in talking grandly 
of the philosophy of the Constituent, the eloquence of the Legis- 
lative, and the energy of the Convention; but it is incontest- 
able that the Constituent, the Legislative, and the Convention 
successively (with more and more marked subjection as the Re- 
volution advanced in its course) underwent the yoke of the 
more direct organs of popular will. 

Whether it was the will of the majority of the people was 
another question. It was the will of the masses immediately 
available to overawe and coerce the legislature. The will of the 
majority of a people cannot be formed, or collected, in a moment. 
Many good people have not much will; many more have not 
much energy in expressing it. Time is wanted to convey the 
general will toa common centre. In order that the formation 
and expression of thag will shall be waited for, and attended to 
when it comes, a pre-requisite condition is a presiding central 
authority, strong enough to keep the peace and suspend hasty 
measures. Ina country where there is much need of reform, 
and still more passion for change (since practical amendment is 
finite, human conceptions and desires infinite), where, moreover, 
there are strong temptations in many breasts to force on events 
out of which adventurers may contrive to cut fame and bread— 
to invoke an absent and conjectural majority is the vainest thing 
possible. In revolution les absens ont toujours tort. In revolu- 
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tion, as in war, the majority does not decide the victory, but the 
greatest numbers which can be brought to bear at once on a 
given point, The old acknowledged central authority —the 
natural and permanent representative of the sober, pacific, unor- 
gone bulk of a people and its habitual opinions—once over- 
thrown, all public power must sink till it touches bottom in 
direct democracy—not meaning the power of the whole people, 
but of such masses as can act directly, and, as it were, mechani- 
cally, on the nominal government. The democracy of France 
was, necessarily, the mob, clubs, and commune of Paris. 

When class and popular interests (of course we speak of im- 
mediate and apparent interests) have once been brought into 
that direct and open collision, into which the business of all wise 
government is to prevent them being brought, it is not the 
superior force, but unity in the direction of force, that prevails. 
There was a sort of unity in the will and passions of the populace, 
which was nowhere else. ‘The measures it dictated, however ir- 
rational in themselves, or suicidal at length of its own power, 
were capable of being expressed broadly and strongly, and 
sweepingly carried out. ‘The ties of habitual allegiance to the 
ald order Ban once broken, everything was borne down before 
that destructive unity of direction which was taken by the will of 
the active part of the popular masses, and was perforce followed 
by those who ae ne or attempted, to lead it. There were 
anti-Jacobin forces in France which could have crushed Jaco- 
binism, but those forces were divided. The force of Jacobinism 
consisted in its strong, blind, and bloody faith. It was a faith 
in impossibilities—granted ; in freedom by means of tyranny— 
in plenty by means of laws which arbitrarily fixed the value of 
provisions in assignats—in a republic, by means of horrors from 
which men fled for refuge to a despotism. No matter: it was 
a faith while it lasted; and there was none sufficiently vigorous 
to oppane it, What its works were, we may review more in 
detail on a future occasion, with the aid of the graver and lighter 
pages of the ‘ Moniteur,’ and the ‘ Histoire Musée.’ I, 


° 
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Art. X.—A Hand-Book for the Architecture, Sculpture, Tombs, 
and Decorations of -Westminster Abbey. With Fifty-six Em- 
bellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies. y Felix 
Summerly. George Bell, Fleet street. 


THis little work, which is quite a pattern for Guide Books, 
both on account of the fulness of its information and the 
good taste of its embellishments, deserves, for a still better rea- 
son, to be favourably known to our readers. 

The numerous illustrations of the volume, engraved on wood, 
are entirely the work of women; and the accompanying specimens, 
which the publisher has sent us, exhibit the proficiency which 
may be obtained after a practice of about three or four years. 
Without taking more credit to our suggestions than they deserve, 
we believe it may fairly be said that all the engravers of these 
specimens became such after the ‘ Westminster Review’ (No. 
LXI) first pointed out the suitableness of wood-engraving as an 
employment for ladies ; and, either directly or indirectly, in con- 
sequence of that suggestion. ‘The eree show what may be 
attained in the period already named, and chiefly for this reason 
are they inserted; they may, however, be feemense to be 
fair average wood-engravings independently of any other feature. 
In one respect, indeed, they appear to us to possess a virtue 
which places them considerably above the average: they are not 
tame, smooth-lined, and mechanical performances, exhibiting 
common-place handling of the graver,—the cheapest and least 
artistic sort of work; but they give, according to the skill of their 
artists, all—and little else but—the lines of the original drawings, 
and thus preserve the best and finest feature of wood-engraving. 
Copper-plate engraving is the engraver’s own version of the 
original design: wood-engraving in its purity is the original 
design itself; its very perfection consists in its being nothing else. 
The majority of the eee which are found in most woodcuts of the 
present day are the engraver’s, and not the draughtsman’s lines. 
Our meaning may be understood by reference to the upper part 
of the engraving numbered 3, and the back part of No. 6, where 
the tint or shade has been produced by lines made according to the 
taste of the engraver. Though sometimes unavoidable, they 
should never predominate. The engraver’s mechanism is not to 
be found in the woodcuts of Albert Durer, or those after Stothard. 
The practice is now carried to a most vicious extent: wood- 
engraving surrenders its most valuable and exclusive feature to 
affect a bastard and feeble imitation of copper, whose lines in 
fineness and tone it can never hope to realize with effect. The 
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specimens given are but an eighth part of those in the book 
whence they are taken. ‘The drawings of these cuts were made 
by Mr David Cox, junior, but it will be seen that some amateur 
lady-artists—Lady Callcott and Lady Palgrave among them— 
have generously stept forward to promote the success of their 
sister-artists’ work. 
The subjects of these specimens are as follow :- 
. ENGRAVED BY 
. Finial from Henry VIIth’s Chapel . . -Isabel Thompson 
- Tomb of Sir Francis Vere, after a design 
ascribed to Michael Angelo ~, —. . . Laura Bond 
. St Paul’s Chapel : . , . - Augusta Thompson 
\e a! IIIrd’s Tomb, and Screen of Henry’ 
Vth’s Chapel ‘ 0, if - ,+ Charlotte Bond 
° ° Anne Waterhouse 
Harriett Clarke 


. View in Nave oe 
. St Nicholas’s Chapel . ; 


7.*Statues on John of Eltham’s Tomb . . Juliet Dudley 

8. Edward the Confessor’s Shrine, &c. . . Charlotte Bond 

9. View from St John the Baptist’s Chapel. Isabel Thompson 

Having given specimens of the illustrations, to complete our 
notice of the work we must select one or two quotations from the 
letter-press, that the reader may judge for himself of the author’s 
style and manner of treating his subject. We take the follow- 


ing from his prefatory historical sketch :— 


“If we look before the Confessor’s time, we shall hardly find any 
history of the Abbey existing, unless legends and traditions may be 
admitted to be such. Facts, fictions, and probabilities raise many 
knotty points among the learned, which it does not seem my vocation 
to untie. Itis pleasant to encourage a belief in each and all the 
legends of the old West Minster at Thorney, without much scrutiny. 

hat shall it profit us to decide whether the British King, Lucius, 
in A.D. 184, or King Sebert, of the East Saxons, about A.D. 616, 
first built a church to the honour of God and St Peter, on the west 
of the city of London, in a terrible place, ‘ loco terribili,’ on Thorney 
Island, ‘ overgrown with thorns and environed with water?’ Does 
not the vicinity—a bird’s-eye view may be had for sixpence from the 
Duke of York’s column—at this day denote a spot for the generation 
of rushes and thorns? Is not the ‘ West Minster’ close to ‘ Milbank,’ 
or the bank wherea water-mill must have played? Is it not written 
indisputably, in evidence of Parliament, that thé water in St James’s 
Park is one foot below the level of the high water of the river? Why 
not believe that King Lucius’ church was changed into the temple 
of Apollo, and that it did stand on Thorney Island, and was ruined 
by an earthquake in the time of Antoninus Pius? Sceptics may 

ree with Sir Christopher Wren, who gravely disputes the fact. 
Such belief does not sailitate against the legend that St Peter subse- 
quently consecrated the Minster of the West. John Flete, a monk, 
relates ‘that in the year 1231 there was a law-suit between the 
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monks of Westminster and the minister of Rotherhithe, in Surrey, for 
the tithe of the salmon caught in this parish; the plea of the monks 
being that St Peter himself had given them the tithe of salmon 
caught in the Thames, at the time he had consecrated their church !” 
Nothing here can be done to resolve these points; and having thus 
carried our retrospect into periods over which only the Society of 
Antiquaries has dominion, let us at once cut short all further historic 
allusions, and proceed on a pilgrimage around the exterior and inte- 
rior of the Abbey itself. About three hours are requisite to pursue 
the course of survey laid down in this Hand-book. Three whole 
days, or weeks—even years—perhaps lives—would not suffice to 
exhaust all the sights and associations of the venerable structure. 
Yet a three hours’ visit makes an impression indelible; and if you 
are stirred by such matters at all, it will not be the only visit you 
will make. Commence your survey about noon-tide, and you will 
be in time to attend the afternoon service, which begins at three and 
ends before four o’clock. On no account miss the service, which is 
the happiest termination possible to your visit. An incidental good 
in your attendance is, that your presence helps to sustain the per- 
formances of the choir, now excellent, but which are threatened, in 
these times of church changes, with deterioration,—some say with 
extinction.” 

The public have reason to be grateful for the exertions of the 
society formed for throwing open the public monuments, that 
the p Rien for admission have been greatly reduced: we trust 
the time will come when the impolicy and bad taste will be felt 
of allowing any charge, however small, to be exacted for admis- 
sion to this great national edifice. A sum of threepence now 
admits to the nave and north transept, and a further sum of 
threepence to the southern ambulatory and the chapel. 

At Poets’ Corner the public are free to enter at all times, and 
the author quotes with admiration a passage from the ‘ British 
and Foreign Review,’ of the feelings which a first entrance to 
the Abbey at this spot are calculated to awaken :— 


**¢ And do not this preternatural loftiness and lengthiness, this infi- 
nitude of lines drawn up into one, these —— and spires, all point- 
ing heavenward, signify and body forth some strange overpowering 
feeling which existed in the hearts and minds of those who made 
them? Through a low door, scarce higher than our human six-foot 
stature, we find entrance into an enormous hollow cross, remote from 
the common light of day ; within which, all things seem to have a dif- 
ferent kind of existence from our ordinary world, and to be actuated 
by an attraction opposite to the common, everything flowing upwards, 
and the slightest forms bearing up the whole, while over multitudes 
of parts, innumerable as all the hosts of angels in heaven, one solemn 
monotony presides. What, then, is the effect of the whole? This: 
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that our little selves are annihilated in the immensity of awe and 
reverence ; and we learn— 


* Adorar’ debitamente Dio.’ 


Coleridge, too, some years before 1838, had said, in a lecture deli- 
vered at Bristol,—‘ On entering a cathedral, I am filled with devo- 
tion and awe; I am lost to the actualities that surround me, and my 
whole being expands into the infinite: earth and air, nature and art, 
all swell up into eternity ; and the only sensible impression left is, 
that Iam nothing.’ Though you enter Poets’ Corner daily, its 
mystic grandeur seems always to grow. At all points, the endless 
perspective lines lead into mysterious gloom where the eye cannot 
trace their termination, and imagination pictures what is beyond. 
Perhaps in no Gothic building is this characteristic better illustrated 
than at this corner of the Abbey. The much-praised view in the 
nave, with its reiteration of arches and columns, is certainly impos- 
ing. But we see the end of it, and it wants that symbolical mysti- 
cism and infinitude which prevail at Poets’ Corner.” 


We need not take our leave of the work with wishes for its 
suecess, for that, we learn, has already been placed beyond 
doubt; but we trust the encouragement the author has received 
will induce him to turn his attention to the preparation of similar 
hand-books of other public edifices, where the want of something 
— than the present “blind guides” has long been —e 
felt. ‘ 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


EDUCATION. 





Our readers need not be told that this is a subject which we have always held to be of 
pre-eminent importance, and will require no apology from us for calling their especial 
attention to an omission in the Poor Law Amendment Bill, now before the House, 
most seriously affecting the interests of popular instruction. 


It will be remembered that in the bill of last session, a clause was introduced (and 
at the suggestion of Sir Robert Peel himself), that the new district schools for work- 
house children, to be established under the joint superintendence of the Poor Law Com- 
mission and the Committee of Council for Education, should be open, when there was 
sufficient accommodation, to the children of the out-door poor, as day scholars. 


THIS CLAUSE, THROUGH THE INTERFERENCE OF CERTAIN OF 
THE BISHOPS, HAS BEEN STRUCK OUT OF THE BILL; an evidence of 
weakness and vacillation on the part of the present government we had not anticipated, 
and one which we deeply lament. It is abandoning the whole question of National 
Education, on the only principle upon which it can reach the class most requiring a 
better moral and industrial training,—that the instruction shall not be exclusively under 
Clerical or sectarian direction. It is abandoning popular instruction in every form, for 
those who would say to Roman Catholic parents, potas child shall not even be taught 
its alphabet until you have apostatised from your religious creed, are not in earnest 
about the improvement of either mind or heart, and ought not to be trusted with the 
diffusion of that meagre allowance of knowledge which they profess to be willing to dole 
out in mis-named National Schools. The reports of the Poor Law Commis. 
sioners state that the average number of children found every year by the police in the 
streets of Manchester is 2,700 ; and that juvenile delinquency is chiefly to be traced to 
habits of early vagraney. Yet the greater part of these children are now practically 
refused education because they belong to, or remain under the influence of, Irish Roman 
Catholic connexions. Lately, at Liverpool, they have been turned out of the town 
schools, where Irish Roman Catholics were at one time received, but where now the 
Sriends of ignorance and the advocates of intolerance are triumphant, We see that 
Mr Milner Gibson has given notice of his intention to bring the subject before the 
House. He will move the re-insertion of the clause. Our best wishes are for his 
success, and not the least important ground on which he should receive the support of 
every liberal member is, that in no other way can efficient day schools for the poor be 
established and supported. The expense attending them must be thrown upon the 
rates. Voluntary subscriptions and parliamentary grants will always be inadequate 
to the object, 
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Lerrers rrom Horwvt, by a-Parent, on the Educational Institutions of 
De Fellenberg ; with an —_— containing Woodbridge’s Sketches of 
Hofwyl. Longman and Co. 

Tue name of De Fellenberg is well known in England ; but a good account 

of the educational institutions at Hofwyl has long been a desideratum in 

this country. The latest particulars respecting Hofwyl] appeared in a little 
work attributed to Lady Byron, entitled ‘ What De Fellenbe has done 
for Education.’ It contained a general sketch of the career of De Fellen- 
berg, and of the principles which it has been his object to illustrate in 
practical operation throughout a long life, but was by no means a com- 
plete exposition of the subject. The present work contains all the infor- 
mation relating to it the public required, and could not perhaps have 

— at a better moment. 

he great feature of De Fellenberg’s institutions is the combination of 
intellectual labour with light agricultural employment ; and we recom- 
mend the work to the attention of every one likely to be connected with 
the new district schools of industry, and generally to every friend to the 
improvement and extension of education. It is full of sound principles of 
instruction, useful practical hints for forming the character of a pupil, and 
strengthening his mind and body, which ought to be familiar to all en- 
trusted with the care and guardianship of youth. 

The letters in the Appendix, from the Rev. C. Woodbridge, first appeared 
in the American ‘ Annals of Education :’ they have since been revised by 
De Fellenberg himself, and may therefore be regarded as a correct state- 
ment of his principles and a faithful report of the state of the Hofwyl In- 
stitution at the time it was written, though perhaps with too decided a 
leaning to the favourable side of the picture. We should still desire to 
see a more critical account of De Fellenberg’s institutions by an impartial 
practical educationist. The most useful history that could be written 
would be the history of the mistakes of philanthropists,—mistakes which, 
unhappily, they and their friends are alike anxious to conceal from the 
world. Errors there have been, however, at Hofwyl, as at other places of 
education ; and one was the close connexion at first established between 
the higher schools and the lower. It was not in practice found convenient 
to carry on together one system of training for the children of the peasan- 
try, and another system of training for those of the rich. The school for 
the children of the poor is therefore now removed to a distance ; but the 
higher school is no longer in that palmy state when it numbered seven 
German princes among its pupils,—chiefly, it is understood, through a 
deficiency of masters capable of earrying forward the intellectual acquire- 
ments of the pupils in the several branches of study,—a deficiency which 
did not at one time exist. The “real,” or middle school, still flourishes, 
and there we would send, without hesitation, every boy of from eleven to 
fourteen years of age whom De ye would be willing to receive. 
The physical and moral training of Hofwyl eannot be too highly praised : 
De Fellenberg himself is a man to remind onfe of the patriarchal age, 
whom it is impossible not to love and reverence. His daughters, who 
superintend the domestic economy of the establishment, are amiable and 
accomplished women and excellent linguists ; one of them perfectly mis- 
tress of English, and the place itself is delightfully and healthfi sit- 
uated. A pleasant drive of nine miles from Berne brings the traveller to 
Hofwyl; and when there he may command a view of the Bernese Alps, 
the Jura, and other mountains, scarcely to be surpassed in any part of 
Switzerland. 
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Wuar to Teacn ann How to Teacu It; so tHat THE CHILD MAY BECOME 
a Wise anv Goop Man. By H. Mayhew. Part I. The Cultivation of 
the Intellect. 8vo. London: W. Smith. 1842. Pp. 44. 


Tue title of this book would lead to the supposition that it is a work on 
practical tuition, or a series of model lessons, whereas it relates almost en- 
tirely to the theory or general principles of education, based on Dr T. 
Brown's ‘ System of Mental Philosophy.’ Although metaphysical, it is not 
dull, but written with spirit and constant reference to existing institutions. 
The common practice and notions on education are, however, occasionally 
analysed, and their errors successfully exposed. 

It is frequently found that in speaking of education people make a dis- 
tinction, if not in words, in practice, between intellectual and moral educa- 
tion, as if they could separate them, or as if the mere cultivation of the in- 
tellect deserved the name of education. “ Moral development is education as 
intellectual development is teaching,” says Jean Paul, and till parents and 
friends can be persuaded to view them as parts of the same whole, all that 
is said and written on the subject will avail but little. 

The child’s education does not begin with lisping the alphabet; it has 
begun long before; his first educators have been his nurses; when he 
leaves their hands, the first stage is already passed; and deeply important 
is it to his future welfare how it has been passed, as all the strongest and 
most abiding tendencies of character are acquired between the ages of two 
and seven, , 

Most teachers know to their cost what it is to have a spoiled child put 
into their hands. It is hard to say which is most to be pitied, the teacher 
who is required to undergo the Egyptian toil of bringing forth the fruits of 
labour, patience, and perseverance, where these qualities are not,or the child 
who is expected to submit to restraint without having been taught its use. 
With the daily, hourly opportunities possessed by the home educators, this 
branch of education, which must precede all others, is of comparatively 
easy practice. 

“« The mere ending, still beginning, task is scarcely to be accomplisheu by any 
means short of a mother’s patience and a mother’s love. Every one is aware that 
the noblest of all sci , the sci of morals, is left pretty much to chance, for 
it cannot be maintained that a catechism learned by rote, and a few vague maxims 
of morality, conveyed in the least engaging form, is moral instruction. Of the 
two it would be better and safer to leave the intellectual than the moral instruetion 
of the young mind to chance. Curiosity, the love of employment, of excitement, 
would, in most cases, lead to the acquisition of some kind of knowledge: at any 
rate there is no counter principle at work ; no one has any desire for ignorance per 
se. But all have a desire to gratify their own tastes and inclinations, if not at the 
cost, at least in utter disregard of another's, till they have learned the use and beauty 
of forbearance, till the animal has learned to give way to the moral man.” 


Mr Mayhew’s views are so sound on this point, that it is a pity to find 
them in company with others not very tenable in theory, and utterly impos- 
sible in practice. Well and truly he says, in his chapter on the use of the 
intellect. 


“ Surely the sole test for the utility of a thing is the happiness that it is directly, 
ot indirectly, capable of affording. A thing is of use only in proportion as it is 
adapted to become an instrument of good. Consequently it must, I think, be evi- 
dent to all that the intellectual principle, or that which teaches us the relations of 
things or events, and so enables us to perceive the means of attaining any particular 
end, can be useful to the possessor and society at large only according as it is 
made the servant of the moral propensity, And hence it follows, that if this pro- 
pensity be not properly developed, and strengthened previous to the cultivation of 
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the understanding, in the being to be educated, and so brought to-be the constant 
guide and pilot as it were of his intellect, the principle which, if rightly directed, 
may become the greatest of all created things—the prescient reason that distin- 
guishes man from the brute, and allies him to the God, must almost inevitably be 
converted into the attribute of the demon; as the sword which, in the hand of the 
patriot, is the arm only of defence, nay, is the very emblem of justice itself, becomes, 
when wielded by the robber and the invader, the instrument of plunder and de- 
struction. We should remember that the intellect simply executes; it is either 
the selfish or moral propensity that designs; the intellectual principle enables us 
to perceive the means of attaining any particular object; it is the moral principle 
that leads us originally to desire that object. These are the springs, the former is 
merely the instrument, of all human action. They are masters, whereas the intel- 
lect is but the servant of the will; and hence it is evident that, in proportion as the 
one or the other of these two predominant principles, as either the selfish:or moral 
disposition is educed in man, and thus made the chief director and stimulus of the 
intellectual power within him, so will the cultivation of that power be the source of 
happiness or misery to himself and others.” 


As a matter of course, the author is vehemently opposed to the system 
of rewards and punishments as practised in our schools; to the former, as 
tending to induce a belief that there is a greater prize than the acquisition of 
knowledge itself; and to the latter, because it is injurious alike to the 
moral and intellectual nature ; plucking out the natural and instinctive love 
of knowledge that God has planted in his heart, and making fear a principle 
of action, and thus breeding habits of cunning and falsehood in the child 
that can scarcely fail to grow with the growth, and strengthen with the 
strength, of man. With respect to the latter, to the use of the birch as an 
instrument of education, the folly and barbarity of the practice are so gene- 
rally admitted, that it has, we believe, been pretty generally given up in 
most schools except the highest’ and the lowest ; in the latter, from sheer 
ignorance of its evil tendency ; in the former, from an asinine pride that 
will not allow them to confess that they can have made a mistake. 

With respect to the system of rewards, we . with Mr Mayhew as to 
its inefficiency as a stimulus to improvement ; but it is uncandid to state 
that the medal or book bestowed as a prize, is intended to be looked on as 
the chief thing gained by the successful diligence of which it is the outward 
testimony. All such extrinsic signs of merit are typical, and as such must 
be understood by the dullest. It might as well be said that the yard and 
half of blue ribbon is the thing esteemed when patricians rejoice in the 
Garter. 

Neither can it be disputed that it is the duty of a teacher to excite the 
pupil’s attention by exciting an interest in the subject ; but when the author 
goes on to say that if the teacher fail, the fault rests with him, and he ought 
to be made to suffer for undertaking to do that of which he shows himself 
ignorant,—Mr Mayhew must be assuming that the mind of the pupil is a 

rfect tabula ; whereas in most cases the bent of the character is already 
Seteomined, and the choice of means for its development is no longer at his 
option,—he can no longer do what he will, he mist do what he can. One 
of the greatest difficulties that a teacher has to encounter is the want of con- 
scientiousness in the youthful mind. Generally —_ the whole course 
of previous training has led the child to the conelusion that the neglect or 
evasion of his school duties threatens no higher penalty than the non- 
acquirement of ye mare branch of knowledge,—a ey he cannot 
be expected to dread very greatly: the ruinous on the , of 
wilful neglect of any known duty, has yet perhaps to be felt by those who 
should lift up the warning voice. To say that the defect of attention in the 
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pupil is wholly and solely the fault of the teacher is to be unjust to one and 
to mislead the other. 

The truth is, that as tutors are never the first teachers, neither can they 
éver be successful ones until they become co-labourers with the parents in- 
stead of being—as they are in most cases—inefficient substitutes, if not 
antagonists. To be radical, the reform of the school-room must be pre- 
cede by that of the nursery. 

Mr Mayhew is a strenuous advocate for adhering to the system of nature 
in education ; that is, teaching by the instrumentality of things, and not 
by words only. The study of natural philosophy he would place at the 
beginning rather than at the end of an olucational course. 


‘« We should instruct a child in such matters only as admit of being actually 
demonstrated by sensible things, and defer until such time as the volatility peculiar 
to its tender age has subsided into the more contemplative habits of mature years, all 
instruction upon subjects of an abstract and consequently of an abstruse charaeter ; 
for abstraction being simply the intent contemplation of some one quality or pro- 
perty apart from the thing to which it belongs, it follows that the study of abstract 
subjects must require an intensity of attention, to which children, from the very 
form of their constitution, cannot be adequate. We should, however, not only in- 
struct a child in such matters as admit of being demonstrated by actual experiment 
with sensible things, but we should do it in such a manner as to bring the matter 
to be taught before its mind in a novel and striking light, and, by the frequent 

hanges of the subject of instruction, avoid that duration of attention to the same 
object, which, from the restlessness peculiar to early life, cannot but be difficult and 
irksome to the young. We should also allow the child to repeat the experiments 
illustrative of the subjects taught whenever they are unaccompanied with danger, 
and so, by affording it some active employment, accommodate ourselves to that 
busy disposition or muscular irritability in children which naturally gives them a 
disinclination for all sedentary pursuits. By these means, the studies of the young 
would be made to yield them the same excitement, interest, and occupation as their 
games; for it is evident, if we adopt our mode of teaching to that love of novelty, 
variety, and action which are the necessary consequences of the temperament 
appertaining to youth, there must be the same inducement for a child to learn that 
it now has to play.” 





Tn pursuance of these views, the soundness of which are indisputable, he 
recommends the constant excitement of the feelings of surprise and wonder 
as powerful instruments in education. He says we have only to lead the 
pupil to expect a particular result—a result conformable to his limited — 
rience—and then to disappoint his expectations by showing him some other 
result which is at variance with that experience, to produce in him a feeling 
of astonishment, and to set him speculating in his own rude manner as to the 
cause of the result which astonished him. We should rather expect him to 
give up speculating altogether; occasional disappointment may whet curi- 
osity, which is the object Mr Mayhew proposes, but constant disappoint- 
ment will infallibly deaden it. Knowledge, and not the paltry excitement 
of a conjuring trick, is the thing sought. The aim should be rather by the 
explanation of certain natural laws and relations to expect the result, seeing 
that the thing taught, however desirable in itself, is yet a secondary object 
to the exercise and strengthening of the reasoning faculties by the process 
of teaching. The constant recourse to the “ wonder” of the pupil is open, 
moreover, to the objection of being applicable only to one or two branches 
of education, and of weakening the power of attention to others where it is 
not available, by the reaction inevitable in the use of stimuli, whether physi- 
cal or moral. 

In the warmth of his denunciation of what he calls the recollective system 
practised in schools, the author falls into the opposite extreme. Because in 
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them the memory is almost exclusively appealed to, he appears inclined to 
reject its aid altogether, forgetful of his own definition of education as the 
educing or bringing out of a/l the moral and mental powers. 

The question may be held yet 7 to consideration, whether children 
should be taught absolutely nothing but what their minds can grasp at once? 
Nothing should certainly be taught that they are wholly incapable of com- 
prehending; but a hint may sometimes be given, and the mind left to work 
upon it, not only without injury, but with positive advantage. The point 
aimed at may not be obtained at the first flight, but the exertion strengthens 
the pinion for further trial. 

e opinion seems to be entertained by some persons, that because a 
careful selection of the things to be taught, and a good method of teaching, 
do very much abridge labour, that a very good method would spare it alto- 
gether, and effect a kind of mental transfusion, by aid of which the child 
should find itself one day possessed of all the mental accomplishments 
required without effort and almost without consciousness. He would be 
little the gainer if this were possible. Ifthe true end of education be not 
the acquirement of a certain amount of art or science, but the bringing out 
of all the faculties, then the mental exertion by which knowledge is acquired 
is not only a means but an end. 

One of the freaks of fancy in which Mr Mayhew indulges is a violent 
objection to the arts of reading and writing as instruments of early educa- 
tion: according to him they are not only for a long time useless, but posi- 
tively injurious. Everything, he says, that can be communicated by literary 
means can be as well, if not more forcibly, conveyed viva voce, if the tutor 
be proximate or in close connexion with the pupil, “ and that in consequence, 
it is absurdly idle to have recourse to a means of education like reading and 
writing, which is of use only in precisely opposite circumstances ;” a position 
in these days of family libraries and mechanics’ institutes about as reason- 
able and about as tenable as Rousseau’s, that a child should never be spoken 
to on religious subjects till he was fifteen,—in a country full of priests and 
churches. In a treatise that professes to instruct not alone “ what to teach,” 
but “ how to teach it,” some consideration should also have been paid to the 
enormous weight of labour that would thus be thrown upon the teachers, 
who, after all, are but mortals. That they should be devoted to their youth- 
ful charges may be expected,—that they should be sacrificed to them cannot 
reasonably be required. 

How are languages to be taught orally? How is the future to be read in 
the past in the page of history “by word of mouth ?”—* Dont teach them 
at all,” says Mr Mayhew, “orthography or any other branch of grammar, 
till the volatility natural to the childish temperament shall have subsided 
into the sedate and contemplative habits of mature years.” But without 
stopping to dispute the expediency of not fashioning your tool till you want 
to use it, how many years would this process of “ intellectualisation,”’ to use 
his own phraseology, demand? Certainly more than double the number 
that can be spared in a country where the great majority who mean to eat 
must early learn to work. ” 

It is also a novel doctrine, that languages are merely the “ ornaments of 
education.” In the liberal professions a knowledge of the dead languages is 
useful, if not necessary ; to all who desire to cultivate an enlarged sympathy 
with the mass of mankind, and for many who are engaged in active life, it is 
needless to enlarge upon the advantage of an acquaintance with the living 
tongues. 

“ Language,” Mr Mayhew oddly enough remarks, “is of use solely as a 
means of communicating thought.” And is not that (even if it were all) a 
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tolerably important function? Food is of use solely as a means of satisfying 
hunger, and that has been held since the creation of the world a sufficient 
motive for eating. 

Inanother edition we would suggest that the longerand more abstrusechap- 
ters might be abridged with advantage, and illustrated with a greater number 
of practical examples. We can, however, safely recommend the work to the 
attention of persons engaged in rational instruction, who cannot fail to derive 
advantage from it; while those who desire plenty for their money will not 
quarrel with an author who provides them for a shilling with matter that 
would fill an octavo volume. The second part of this work (which is shortly 
to appear) will be on the cultivation of morality. The third part will relate 
to the cultivation of prudence. F. 





Mopet Lessons ror Inrant Scuoot Teacners AND Nursery GoveRnesses. 
Second Part. Containing Lessons on the Natural History of the Bible, 
on Plants, on Form, &c. By the Author of ‘Lessons on Objects,’ &c. 
18mo. London: Seeley. 1842. Pp. 227. 


Forty pages of this work are devoted to Lessons on Plants; the latter half 
consists of a series of Lessons on Form. Both portions are more elemen- 
tary, and better prepared for the purposes of early instruction, than any ex- 
isting works on these subjects in my sane The remainder of the book 
consists of religious and miscellaneous-exercises. We think that the fre- 
quent and awkward endeavour to thrust religion into the miscellaneous 
exercises, and the lessons on plants, is calculated to defeat the author's 
object, and is a blemish in a work otherwise of great merit. 





Putrosorny In Sport MADE Science 1n Earnest. Being an attempt to Illus- 
trate the First Principles of Natural Philosophy by the aid of Popular 
Toys and Sports. Fifth Edition. 12mo. London: Murray. 1842. 


Tue object of this well-known work is to explain natural philosophy by 
means of the various toys and diversions of childhood and youth. To give 
more interest and connexion to the subject, the science is set in the frame- 
work of a story, among the incidents of which the various scientific points 
are introduced. Much skill and originality were required to perform this 
task well; and the author has been successful to a degree that renders his 
work unequalled, excepting by Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Harry and Lucy,’ next 
to which we are disposed to rank it. Like that work, it assumes that the 
young pupil has acquired the simplest elements of natural philosophy, and 
it proceeds to illustrate these, from the sports and incidents of youth, ina 
very original and happy manner. Such illustrations are the more desirable, 
as the common elementary works on physics are scanty in their examples, 
and rarely give many that are perfectly familiar to the youthful mind ; hence 
several of the most useful and entertaining branches of knowledge are ren- 
dered uninteresting, if not positively forbidding, 

It is an old discovery, that there is no royal road to learning ; but it is 
not yet generally recognised that no one road to learning is the best for all 
persons. The man of science requires a different book from the artisan, 
and the child (as our author has shown) must be instructed differently from 
either, So long as all geometry excepting Euclid’s was considered almost 
a sin, that simple and universal branch of knowledge was as inaccessible 
to the working man as if Euclid had remained in the —— Greek. And 
we still want some daring innovator to lower down the elements of form to 
the benches of our common schools, where they may take their place beside 
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their sister elements of number, and pave the way for the elementary expo- 
sition of all branches of natural philosophy. G, 


> 


Publications of the Religious Tract Society. 


Time was when the publications of this society consisted of melancholy 
looking little mt any printed on unusually bad paper, often sold by 
beggars as a substitute for matches, or given among the poor by staid 
gentlewomen, or distributed by their, more occupied husbands from the 
windows of the stage coach. With some exceptions, the matter was akin 
to the appearance ; and, therefore, comparatively little of the effect 
suticigeaed ty their promoters could have been produced by these widely 
dispersed tracts. We are not aware that any blame attaches to the 
society on this account. If they have failed in creating popular addresses 
to the uninstructed on the highest moral and spiritual cojeets, they have 
failed in common with almost all who have made the attempt. 

Two new classes of publications haye more recently engaged the 
attention of this society. First, reprints of the smaller works of 
eminent divines and religious writers ; second, works of instruction in 
natural history, natural philosophy, history, and antiquities ; a religious 
turn being given, as far as possible, to these subjects, and the engraver’s 
aid called in unsparingly on all proper occasions. 

This last class of publications gives satisfactory evidence of the increas- 
ing — sense and liberality of this influential body, which no longer 
exhibits the spirit of the Moslem warrior, who destroyed the Alexandrian 
library because it contained other works than the Koran. 


Dr O’Grecory’s Lerrers on THE EvrpEeNnces oF CHRISTIANITY. 12mo. 
2s.6d. Bunyan’s Hoty War. 12mo. P. 346. 

As specimens of the society’s reprints, these editions are very creditable. 

The former is an abridgment of a well-known work, into one neat pocket 

volume ; the latter is a well printed and beautifully illustrated edition of 

Bunyan’s celebrated work. The extensive catalogue of the society 

contains many of the best works of Baxter, Bunyan, Burder, Chilling- 

yg Doddridge, Flavel, Hall, Henry, Krummacher, Mason, Owen, 
ce. &e. 

Heat; its Sources, Influences, and Results. Sq. 16mo. Pp. 196. 

Licut ; its Properties and Effects. Sq.16mo. Pp. 192. 

Prants. Sq. 16mo. Pp. 160. 

Suetts, and their Inmates. Sq. 16mo. Pp. 214. 

Insects, the History of. Sq. 16mo. Pp. 192. 

Britisu Birps. Sq. 16mo. 

British QuapDRUPEDs. Sq. 16mo. 


To speak first of the form—every means is taken to make it agreeable, 
the above-named books Me | beautifully priwted, handsomely bound in 


cloth and gilt, and embellished with numerous wood engravings, generally 
of a high character. A few of the most interesting caldente Sen been 
extracted from these works, and printed separately at a cheap rate ; as 
the ‘ Ant,’ the ‘Spider,’ the ‘ Leaf,’ the ‘ Flower,’ ‘Grasses,’ &¢. &c. 

The works on light and heat endeavour to unite scientific explanation 
with illustrations derived from the more important operations of nature. 
Those on plants, shells, and insects, do not fall into the error, so common 
in elementary books, of oe to compress a science into a pamphlet. 
They select a few striking and important points, which they illustrate in 
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detail. - These five works are not treated in a manner suitable for youn 
children, being probably not intended for the earliest instruction ; ont 
although we conceive a little more familiarity of expression to be desirable, 
we must also admit that we could point to few works which excel them 
in clearness. 

We must, however, remark that scraps of religion are often introduced 
very awkwardly—in a way, indeed, little calculated to promote piety 
among juvenile readers, some of whom would be thereby deterred from 
reading the works, and many others would assuredly skip these passages 
which break the connexion of the work. The society would probably 
say, “ We only accept science and art as the handmaids of religion.” Of 
this we do not complain; but we do doubt the possibility of exalting 
religion by dressing her up in the old clothes of her attendants. We 
have seen a pious arithmetic, and more than one religious English gram- 
mar, and certain we are that no high frame of mind can be promoted by 
such ill-judged attempts. When ——" reflections can be introduced 
appropriately, as they are occasionally in these works, the effect is 
striking; but let them not be affixed to every monkey’s tail, or entwined 
in the mechanism of long division and the rule of three. We trust that 
these remarks will be received in the spirit with which they are made, as 
we are far from supposing that the best intentions have not actuated the 
society; although we fear that an effect, the contrary to their wishes, will 
sometimes be produced. : 

The works on British Birds and British Quadrupeds give a short 
explanation of each animal, with a variety of amusing and original 
anecdotes. They are exceedingly well executed, and would give pleasure 
to persons of every age. 


Quaprupeps, or Outlines of a Popular History of the Class Mammalia, 
with a particular notice of those mentioned in Scripture. Illustrated 
by upwards of 80 engravings. 8vo. Pp. 124. 4s. 

Tuts treatise is as scientific as a popular work could be made. In every 

respect, it is one of the most able and interesting publications of the society. 

It gives a full account of each animal, notices any remarkable peculiarity 

of anatomy, and gives excellent wood engravings of the animals, and 

occasionally of their skeletons, skulls, &c. Being printed in. double 
columns, with a small, but clear type, it contains a great deal of matter ; 

—. independent of its other merits, is one of the cheapest books we 
ow. 


Tue TRavELter, or a Description of Various Wonders of Nature and Art. 
18mo. Pp. 188. 


Aw account, supposed to be given by a traveller to some young friends, of 
the most pate A mountains, precipices, caverns, earthquakes, deserts, 
rivers, cataracts, whirlpools, &c., and also of the most useful and interest- 
ing inventions. It is one of the numerous works — by Peter 
Parley’s publications, and is respectably executed, has a variety of 
tolerable woodcuts, and is very cheap. 


Aunt Upron, and her Nephews and Nieces. 18mo. Pp. 108. 
Aunt Urrton is a mawkish Peter Parley in petticoats, or a Mrs Peter 
Parley spiritualized. Her conversations are about the sun, moon, stars, 
earth, sea, clouds, winds, rain, &c., which are diluted with so large a 
portion of pious reflections as ‘to leave little space for the ostensible 
subjects, while the modicum of science given. is. not treated with #iffi- 
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cient familiarity for young children. The numerous woodcuts are 
beautifully executed. 


Tue Puttosopuy or Common Tuincs. 18mo. Pp. 104. 


Tuts tract gives a clear and able description of building materials, and 
iron, glass, coal, and the candle. It is one of the best publications of the 
society ; and has few equals among our elementary works on science for 
children above the age of 10 or 12. We hope the author may be induced 
to write several more treatises on the philosophy of common things. 


Tue Grraw’s Week Day Boox. 12mo. Pp. 236. 


Tuts work professes to give the conversations of an elderly lady with 
some girls, and her subsequent addresses to them, relating to the events of 
her childhood and school-girl experience, with the illustrations and reflec. 
tions those events are calculated to excite. It displays throughout a truth- 
fulness, and a tone of cheerful thought and affectionate earnestness, which 
must make due impression on the juvenile reader, and give no mean 
opinion of the attainments and character of its author. We fear, however, 
that it will be less read by young persons than it deserves, on account of 
the introduction of religious admonitions to so great an extent as frequently 
to overlay the other matter, epecially in the earlier pages. 

Tue Boy’s Weex Day Book. 12mo. Pp. 232. 
Tuts book would fain be twin brother to the last, but it is clearly of ve 
different parentage. It is a strange jumble of religious texts and ad- 
monitions with ill-told anecdotes and half-told facts on all conceivable 
subjects, displaying throughout a vulgarity of mind singularly at variance 
with the female work. 


Eastern Arts anp ANTIQUITIES, mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, 
with numerous illustrations. Sq. 16mo. Pp. 392. 

Tuts work illustrates, in an interesting and familiar manner, a great 

variety of subjects mentioned in the Bible. The works of numerous 

commentators and travellers have been laid under contribution to perfect 

- it, and it contains many well-executed wood engravings. 





A Gramaticat Cart, on A Key to Enctish Grammar. By Walter Wil- 
liam King. Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster row. 


( Second Notice.) 


A rier but oy view of thé rudiments of English grammar, intended 
as a first course for children. It consists of a rather ingenious diagram, re- 
presenting a general scheme of the science, and of the connexion of its parts 
with each other, followed by an explanatory catechism. 

The author abandons the usual divisions, and makes but seven parts 
of speech instead of the orthodox nine. This he does by classing the 
“articles” together with the “demonstrative fronouns ” of the ordinary 
grammars, as adjectives “adjectives of distinction,” and the “ interjec- 
tions” as adverbs. The rationale of this latter arrangement we do not 
perceive. He defines adverbs to be “ words added to and qualifying verbs, 
adjectives, and sometimes other adverbs ;” a definition which can hardly be 
made to include under it such exclamations as “Oh, Ah,” &c. “Care has 
been taken,” we are told in the preface, “to give illustrations, chiefly 
selected from the holy Scriptures, of the uses of the different parts of speech.” 
We think this a mistake. The advantage of getting a child to learn thus by 
rote. some half dozen more “texts” than he might perhaps otherwise do 
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while at school, is dearly anon by this secular and irreverent use of 
them, and by the habit which is evidently thus taught him of using scrip- 
tural forms at a time when all his mental powers are demanded for other 
than religious purposes. 

Another objection to this manner of using the Scriptures might also 
be urged here, were it not of so much less moment than the one we 
have already given. It is that obsolete forms of language should be espe- 
cially avoided in the examples given as models to a child by his grammatical 
teacher. The author's own style, however, “hath” (as he delighteth to 
call it) a certain antiquated stiffness of this kind belonging to it, from which 
we may infer, perhaps, that he esteems it as a desirable peculiarity. 


. 
rl 


Rationat Reapine Lessons. By the Author of the ‘ Diversions of Hollycot.’ 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; London: Simpkin and Marshall. 


Aw excellent selection of reading lessons upon all sorts of subjects likely to 
interest children, arranged in the elliptical manner, and with (in a pocket in 
the cover of the book) a ‘ Key,’ containing the omitted words. 





Miss Corner's Histories for Children. 


History or France. Adapted for Youths, Schools, and Families. By Miss 
Julia Corner. Dean and Munday, Threadneedle street. 

Tuts is not a mere chronicle of the kings, the most prominent court 
intrigues, and the wars of France, but, combined with as‘much of these as 
is desirable, the more important history ofits people, of their manners and 
habits, and of the progress of their civilization, as far as these are suscep- 
tible of being made interesting to children. An intelligent schoolmaster, 
who has introduced this work into his school, informs us that his ‘ Readings 
from the History of France’ are quite successful in fixing the attention 
of the boys, who have, in a few weeks, acquired from it a very good outline 
knowledge of the subject, and that he finds the ‘ Rational Reading Lessons,’ 
noticed above, an excellent book to give his pupils to copy from. 
This sure method of acquiring correct orthography, now much used in our 
best schools, has, in the ordinary manner, the disadvantages of being (ex- 
cept with a few of the most intelligent pupils) a merely mechanical exercise ; 
but with books printed in the elliptical method, the child being required 
while copying (without of course having access to the ‘ Key’) to supply the 
omitted words, or such others as shall complete the sense, it becomes one 
of the best exercises of the higher mental powers, without losing any of its 
efficiency as a spelling lesson. The children, too, are much interested by 
the variety thus given to an otherwise rather monotonous employment. 





Tue History or GERMANY AND THE GERMAN Empire. Adapted for 
youth, schools, and families. By Miss Julia Corner. Dean and Munday, 
Threadneedle street. 

Tue History or Potanp anp Russia. Adapted for youth, schools, and 
families. By Miss Julia Corner. Dean and Munday, Threadneedle 
street. 


Tue writer of history for children is required to fulfil several not very 
compatible conditions. The parent and teacher demand from him, that 
he shall not omit to make mention of any important event, name, or date ; 
however meagrely done, they must have the whole outline for their money. 
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But the child itself, who cannot be left entirely out of the question, cares 
absolutely nothing for all this completeness, and requires only that what- 
ever is set before him shall appeal effectually to his imagination. The 
only history which he will or can lay hold of is that which calls up in him 
a succession of life-like pictures ; for lists of names and dates he has no sort 
of appetite, they are chaff and bran to him, as are, for the most part also, 
all attempts at philosophizing upon the subject, abstract disquisition, as 
well as systematic accumulation and grouping of facts, vanes | but in a 
very small degree to his marvellous-loving and volatile age. at when 
Athelstane entertained several northern chieftains, the royal company 
drank beer, seated on wooden stools around a fire upon the hearth, the 
smoke going out at a hole in the roof, and that the Saxon king had a large 
sword placed on his knees indicative of his determination to suppress 
too tasbulent demonstrations of joyousness, and that yet the same Saxons 
built churches, resembling perhaps the one in which he has sat on the pre- 
ceding Sunday,—this haunts his imagination, and becomes a source of 
curiosity, which, once awakened, may in time make him as laborious and 
methodical a student as his schoolmaster even can desire. 

He too, child or man, who has in any degree a feeling of what kind of 
people the Saxons were, and of what -_ of our common nature predo- 
minated in them, even though incapable of citing the names of any two 
of their kings in chronological order, is yet in possession of the very kernel 
of their history, the thing for which their Eistery is to be studied. A 
knowledge of the names and order of succession of all the kings that have 
ruled over a nation, and of the dates of all the remarkable events that have 
happened in its history, a with the power of representing to 
one’s-self the people who lived through these epochs, and did and suffered 
these events, and of the thought and feelings which actuated them—what 
a knowledge of the names of the drugs in an apothecary’s drawers, and of 
= dates of their preparation, is, compared with that of their nature and 
effects. 

Miss Corner, another of whose histories we have already noticed, ap- 
— to possess the requisite sympathy with the childish imagination. 

he selects and compiles with good sense and good feeling, and works up 
the required amount of systematized details with the smallest possible 
interruption to the interest demanded by the young. & N. 


The following are by the same author. 
History or TurKEY AND THE Ortoman Empire. 
Iraty AND SwITZERLAND. 





Hoiuanp anv Bexcium. 








Darton and Clark’s Publications. 
Blair’s First or Mother’s Catechism. 87th Edition. 


Second 
Third 


A work that has gone through 87 editions may set the critic at defiance, 
though nothing will stop his carping and cavilling. With so long a vista 
of editions behind us, shall we be permitted to observe that the “common 
things necessary to be known at an early age,” and unfolded in these tracts, 
might be simplified considerably in subject, arrangement, and language, and 
many of the topics omitted with advantage? For example, we do not see 
the use of obliging children, at an early age, to learn the dates of the acces- 
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sion of the English kings from the heptarchy, the distances of the planets 
from the sun, or the fact that Jeddo is the capital of Japan, and Lassa of 
Thibet. Neither do we apprehend that little children would be much wiser 
for many questions and answers like the following. 

“ Q. Are the dominions of the Queen of Great Britain very extensive? A. The 
British islands are of inconsiderable extent; but, as the British fleets govern the 
seas, the colonies of England are great and powerful in every part of the world.” 


A little child would not comprehend the meaning of the words dominions, 
extensive, inconsiderable, or colonies : “ fleets govern the seas” would needa 
world of explanation ; while the discovery of the sequence between this pro- 
position onl the subsequent one respecting colonies, might possibly prove 
too much for the instructors of even older children. 


The First Catechism of Geography. By the Rev. T. Wilson. 18mo, 
Pp. 80. 9d. 


First Lessons on Natural Philosophy for Children. By the same Author. 
Second Lessons on Natural Philosophy. And 
Third Lessons on Natural Philosophy. 


Admitting that the form of a catechism is the best for instruction (which 
we are far from doing) these little works are very respectably executed. 
The answers are unusually short and clear, and it would be difficult to give 
more facts in fewer words. If learning by heart a number of propositions be 
the aim of education, these must be considered excellent school books. But 
if knowledge should be put into the form most fitted to develop the faculties 
of children, a very different course must be pursued, and all hope of squeez- 
ing a science into a nutshell must be abandoned. When our instructors are 
instructed they wili perceive that no important phenomenon of nature is to 
be understood by merely getting by heart the most abridged statement of 
it in words ; and that they must consider the answers in these tracts as 
texts to be expanded and illustrated before they can be rendered suitable 
for instruction. The ‘Catechism on Geography’ is very well arranged, and 

ives the most important points with great clearness and brevity. The 

rst of the series on natural philosophy consists chiefly of astronomy and 
easiest geography; the second relates to mechanics; and the third to 

ydrostatics, hydraulics, and pneumatics. The subjects are not treated 
fully or scientifically, but such practical points are taken as are supposed to 
be within the reach of young persons. These tracts form part of a series 
projected as a sequel to Blair’s ‘ Mother’s Catechisms.’ 


Peter Parley’s Modern Maps and Geographical Tables. 4to. 

An atlas of twelve tolerable school maps, with introductory remarks on 
— and tables of population, towns, mountains, rivers, and a large index 
of latitudes and longitudes. A map of central Europe is wanting, and the 
mountain chains are too slightly marked. Decidedly a cheap work. 


The Book of the United Kingdom. Written by Uncle John. Illustrated 
by S. Williams. Sq. 16mo. Pp. 475. 

This stout little volume contains Uncle John’s account of his travels in 
the United Kingdom, after the manner of Peter Parley, in which he describes 
the most remarkable objects and localities, and gives many historical and 
miscellaneous anecdotes respecting them. Although of no particular merit 
in the execution, it will be found more interesting to young persons than 
the common school geographies of the United Kingdom. The numerous 
well-executed illustrations by Williams add greatly to the value of the work, 
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Peter Parley’s Wonders of the Earth and Sky. Sq-16mo. Pp. 345. 

Peter Patley's style of writing is too well known to require explanation. 
The present work treats—lst. On extinct animals, volcanoes, earthquakes, 
and basaltic rocks. 2nd..On the frozen ocean and tropical sea, with some 
of their inhabitants. 3rd. On the colour of the sky, aurora borealis, meteors, 
aerial reflection and refraction, and some other topics; all of which are 
illustrated with many wood and lithographic engravings. 


Peter Parley’s Wonders of Art, Ancient and Modern. Sq. 16mo. Pp. 380. 


The subjects noticed in this work are the most remarkable buildings of 
antiquity, including several edifices of the East and a few celebrated statues. 
But the greater part of the work relates to coal mines, gas manufacture, 
steam vessels, railways and presses, silk, cotton, and wool machinery and 

ocesses, the manufacture of glass, &c., explained with the degree of fami- 

iarity and minuteness likely to interest and instruct young persons, The 
book is full of excellent wood engravings. , 


Le Tresor ve L’Ecouier Francais. By Louis Philippe R. F. de Porquet. 
Mopern Frencn Sretuine Boox. By the same. 


Tue Paristan Grammar A L’Usaces ves Commencants. By the same. 
F. Porquet, 11 Tavistock street. 


M. ve Poraquet’s grammar possesses one of the most important merits 

which a grammar for English students of French can possess, namely, that 

of very carefully pointing out the difference in the idiom of the two lan- 
es. 

It contains also one or two useful tables of reference ; and the difficulty 
par excellence in French grammar—the difficulty in the correct use of the 
passive participles, is lucidly treated. Much of the work, however, is com- 
piled in a very slovenly manner; and the use which the author makes of 
the names of the popular French grammarians, Noél and Chapsal, is not 
warranted by anything contained in his book. These gentlemen tell us 
that the part of their grammar which contains the exercises is “1a partie 
vraiment neuve de l’ouvrage ;” and of this tog no use whatever is made by 
M. de Porquet. They, too, do not puzzle the student by talking about 
the declension of nouns in the grammar of a language the nouns in 
which are invariable (except for number); whereas M. de Porquet insists 
on translating, not Noél and Chapsal’s, but the Latin Grammar, in this part 
of his compilation, and runs his nouns through nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, vocative, and ablative, the obstinate substantives remainin 
} ine the six cases just whatever they happen to be in any one of 

em. 

We will cite a passage or two as specimens of the negligences we have 
complained of :— 

“ Q.—What do you understand by common substantives ? 

As A.—They are words which designate objects and ideas, as stone, pierre ; hat, 
cha u. 

«* Q.——Proper names or substantives ?—(i.e. what do you understand by proper 
names or substantives ?) 

“ A,—Paris, Londres, Caton, César, Brutus, Napoléon.” 


‘The definitions in Noél and Chapsal are— 


“ Il y a deux sortes de substantifs ; le substantif propre, ou nom propre, qui ne 
convient qu’a une seule personne ou & une seule chose, comme Alexandre, &c.; 
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et le substantif commun, ou nom commun, qui convient a tous les individus, ou a 
tous les objets de la méme espéce, comme homme, & c.” . 


At p. 22, “Je lui donne” is given as an example of the use of a pro- 
noun of the second person. At p. 10 we are told that, “as a general rule, 
not without exception,” substantives ending in a certain manner “are often- 
times feminine.” The answer to the question, “ What do you understand 
by a passive verb?” (p. 63) is, “ It is quite different from an active verb, in- 
asmuch as the action of the former is past, done, or performed,” and the 
first example given is ‘‘ Je suis admiré,” in which the action is evidently 
not past, but present. Noél and Chapsal define the active and passive 
verbs as follows :— 

“ Le verb actif marque une action faite par le sujet et a un régime direct. * * 
Le verb passif est le contraire du verbe actif: il marque une action regues, souf- 
ferte par le sujet et se forme du verbe actif dont on prend le régime direct pour 
faire le sujet du verbe passif.” 


The subjoined definition of grammar, too, is certainly not the clearest 
that could be written for a “commengant :”— 


“ The author ventures to assert, that simplicity and facility, an observance of the 
prescription of popular and vernacular custom, and a strict adhesion to conven- 
tional rules, form the spirit and soul of genuine grammar. He has built his un- 
presuming grammar of the French language upon this sure foundation.” 


In justice to those who may be induced to use his grammar, M. de Por- 
quet should correct the defects of which we have given examples, and, in 


justice to his own reputation, should get his English rewritten for him by 
an Englishman. 





CoNVERSATIONS ON THE History oF EnaGtanp. For the Use of Children. 
By Mrs Marcet. 18mo. Longman. 1842. 


Tuts work is stated by its accomplished authoress to be the result of 
actual conversations with a little girl during the perusal of Lady Calcott’s 
‘ Little Arthur’s History of England.’ ‘The observations and questions of 
the child, and the replies and remarks of the mother, are simple and 
natural, and quite within the comprehension of any tolerably instructed 
child ; while the events are illustrated in that familiar and happy manner 
for which Mrs Marcet is so much distinguished. The book is intended to 
be read while some elementary history of England is perused by the child, 
and Mrs Marcet has selected Lady Calcott's as the most suitable text 
for her own commentary ; but any history of England for young persons 
would answer the purpose. 





Tae Game or Grammar. By Mrs Marcet. London: Longman. 1842. 


A sox of counters, and numerous bits of card, with words of the different 
_ of speech printed on them, are the materials for playing this game. 

he little book describes the game, which is the most rational grammatical 
amusement we have seen, and the most likely to interest children, and 
to assist instruction under other forms, in unfolding the difficult science of 
grammar. 





Ince’s Outtines oF GENERAL Know.epcGe. 18mo, London : Grattan. 
Ourtines oF Eneuisn History. 

—— Ovr.ines or Frencu History. 

Tue first of these tracts is a treatise on things in general, but too brief to 
be of much use to children. The historical ‘Outlines’ are necessarily ex- 
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ceedingly brief, and are too much on the old plan of giving the lives of 
kings as the history of a nation. 





University Epucation. By A.B.A. 8vo. Ridgway. 1842. Pp. 33. 
A catm and temperate examination of the education given at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, with exguestions fhe 5 for its improvement. 


The following educational works have been published by Mr Murray, 
Albemarle street. We regret that we have not space in the present num- 


nwt to notice them, severally, with others deserving attention in the subjoined 
st :— 


Conversations on Nature and Art. 

Second Series. 
Latine Grammatice Rudimenta. x 
Greece Grammatice Rudimenta. 





Minora. 
History of the Late War, for Children. 

Selections from the Proverbs, in four Languages. 
Garry Owen ; or, the Show-Woman. 








The following educational works have been published by Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburg ¥ in addition to those formerly noticed.— 
ickedaany Oi Atlas of Modern Geography; with an Index. By A. Reid. 
Nouveau Cours de Littérature. Par C. P. Buquet. 

A work com piled for French students on the principle of an ‘ English Reader,’ containing 
a large selection in prose and verse from the best authors, on » historical, and biogra- 
phical subjects. A very useful work for schools. 
A Grammar of the French Language. By M. Hallard. 
A French, English, and Latin Vocabulary. By T. A. Gibson. 
Elements of Astronomy. By Hugo Reid. 
The New French Manual and Traveller’s Companion. By Gabriel Surenne. 


English holiday travellers about to visit France, with but a slight knowledge of the language. 
could not do better than put this work in their ‘pockets. They would find it practically of 
the greatest use, as it relates to al the objects of such excursions, 


Rudiments of English Composition. By Alexander Reid. 
Diversions of Hollicot ; or, the Mother’s Art of Thinking. 
Miscellaneous Educational Works. 


The Chronicles of England; a Metrical History. By George Raymond, 
W. Smith. 


We agree with the author, that many things are best remembered by the aid of rhymes—but 
the rhymes for that purpose should be in the form of short songs or easy couplets. Two hun- 
dred and seventy-four pages in rhyme is somewbat too much to commit to memory, with a 
view of learning the history of England. We doubt whether any child will be the wiser for 
Mr Raymond’s book; many may be the sadder. We recommen@all schoolboys and school- 
girls to enter their protest against the task with which they are threatened in the following 
terms:— 

Raymond, the ‘ Chronicles of England’ in rhyme, 
For children, will prove but a waste of their time. 


A Grammar of the German Language. ByH. Apel. C. and H. Senior. 
Greek Poetry, for Schools. Simpkin and Co. 
The Practical English Lingueduct. Darton and Clarke. 


A Complete Treatise of Practical Arithmetic. By John Abram. Darton 
and Clarke. 
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The Arithmetician’s Guide. By W. Taylor. Longman. 

Fractional Arithmetic Reviewed. By E. Clifford. Simpkin and Co. 

Cesar de Bello Gallico. By P. Smith. Simpkin and Co. 

A New Analogy for determining the Distances of the Planets from the Sun. 
Whittaker. 

The Pictorial Grammar. Harvey and Darton. 

Guide to Service: the Clerk. C. Knight. 

the Laundry Maid. 

An Exposition of the Nature, Force, Action, &c., of the Gravitation of 
Planets. Whittaker and Co. . 

Select Poetry for Children, By J. Payne. Relfe and Fletcher. 

A very. suitable and pleasing selection. 
a of Murray’s English Grammar. By J. Harvey. Simpkin and 
0. 

Statistical Exercises on the Maps of Great Britain and Ireland. By E. C. 
Nunn. Simpkin and Co. 

Questions on the History of France. By Miss Julia Corner. Dean and 
Munday. 

A 7 a Grammar for Children. By a Private Teacher. Darton and 

arke, 

Prideaux’s Concise Rules for acquiring the Genders of French Nouns. 

Relfe and Fletcher. 








Tue Encutsn Marven ; her Moral and Domestic Duties. Second edition. 
London: Talboys & Co. 1842. 


Amonest the many educational books with which the press teems, the 
‘Village Maiden’ must have attained to its share of popularity, since this 
new edition appears to have been called for in less than twelve months from 
its first publication. 

The education of woman is an important subject—too important to be 
squeezed into a nut-shell. Some of the author's views are narrow—others 
untenable; but an earnestness and absence of all pretension runs through 
the whole, well calculated to disarm criticism. 





FICTION, 

Blackwood’s Standard Novels. 

1. 7 ANNALS OF THE ParisuH, and the Arrsuire Lecaters, By John 
t. 

2. Tue Entart. By John Galt. 
3. Tue Provost, anv oTHER TatEs. By John Galt. 
4. Srr Anprew Wyte or THat Itz. By John Galt. 
5. Tom Crinatz’s Loc. By Michael Scott. 
6. Tue Youtn anD Mannoop or Crrit THorNTON. 
7. VaLERivs. 
Tue above novels, which, through the medium of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
are already favourably known to a numerous circle of readers, now appear 
in the form of neat small octavo volumes, ornamented with steel frontis- 
pieces, and accompanied with biographical notices of their authors. We 
would have all works of fiction printed of the same size, and with the type 
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of this new edition ; the letter-press not too small nor crowded for the 
eye, and yet a condensed for cheapness ; each book not too large 
and heavy for the hand. Novels ought not to require the assistance of a 
magnifying glass, or of a reading desk. We surrender ourselves to the 
pleasures of the imagination on the sofa, and diamond and large octavo 
elephantine editions interfere with our love of ease. The contents of the 
first four volumes are by John Galt, one of our favourite authors. The 
eat characteristic of his novels is their home interest, and the fidelity of 
is sketches of middle life ; sketches with which we are always better 
pleased than with attempts to delineate the character and artificial manners 
of those who move in the upper circles. Of life among the aristocracy we 
have had somewhat too much, and the public, we suspect, are beginning 
to arrive at the same conclusion. Even novel writers must defer to the 
utilitarian tendency of the age. It is not sufficient that a novel should 
amuse for an hour. The writer must have an answer for the question, cud 
bono? It is given in most of the works of John Galt. His ‘ Laurie Todd’ 
and ‘ Bogle Corbett’ are, for emigrants, among the most useful works ever 
written. They form a complete manual of emigration in all that know- 
ledge of the social character of new settlements which every one requires 
to possess, who contemplates quitting his native land. The story of the 
‘ Entail’ is a moral and political lesson, which, in this country of entail 
and primogeniture, cannot be without fruit. It will help, we trust, at 
some distant day, to put an end to the system. The irrationality must at 
last be seen of allowing a man in his grave to direct the disposal of his 
property through all succeeding generations. 
ir Andrew Wylie is perhaps one of the most amusing ‘tales of the 
present series ; but the whole are good, and recommend themselves both 
to the drawing room and the circulating library. 

Next to John, Galt few writers of ‘ Blackwood’ have shown greater 
power of delineation than the author of ‘Tom Cringle’s Log.’ The 
papers published under that title in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ now 
collected in one volume, do not, however, possess the moral and philoso- 

hical merit of Galt’s novels. They consist of clever sketches of a nautical 
ife, West Indian society, the scenery of the tropics, and naval engage- 
ments, all striking and effective, but strung together with little art. e 
miss the object, and want some better connecting link than that which 
forms the mainstay of the story. The author was Mr Michael Scott, who, 
the whole were published, preserved a strict incognito. He died 

ov., 1835. 


Cakes anv Ate. By Douglas Jerrold. 2vols. How and Parsons. 


Two pleasant volumes of light reading, consisting of tales which first ap- 
peared in a popular miscellany, and among the best, perhaps, of those which 
assume the magazine form. They will be acceptable to the numerous class 
of readers who for the first half hour after dinner feel disinclined for graver 
studies, and are glad to employ themselves with an amusing story before 
dropping asleep in an easy chair. For this purpose the tales are exactly of 
the right length; and, while smartly written, they are not without some 
moral point. We cannot, however, do better than quote a specimen. 


“ KIND COUSIN TOM. 

“ Jack and Tom started in life from the same point: Jack crept a step or two 
and then stuck fast, whilst Tom took ogre’s strides into the pleasant places of the 
world, At times they met, or rather passed each other, nothing inducing Jack to 
suspect that there was the slightest distinction between them—that Tom, except 
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from a growing defect of vision, could have failed to see him. ‘ Poor fellow! he 
always used to be dim-sighted,’ Jack would say; ‘ but bless me! how very fast he 
walks. Capital fellow, cousin Tom—always very fond of me.’ . 

“ It was, in truth, an annoyance to Tom that his extraordinary position in the 
world—his increasing reputation in the market, was wholly unacknowledged by his 
vulgar cousin Jack, who saw cousin Tom, and would have seen only cousin Tom, 
had he been clothed in cloth of gold, and dubbed a knight. There was the same 
laugh—the same gripe of the hand—when Tom found it impossible to avoid the 
grasp—the same kind salutation as in former years. Tom, when confronted by 
Jack, seemed humiliated by his very heartiness ; his robust welcome awoke a recol- 
lection of former annoyance. Jack rose before the prosperous Tom tke ghost of 
departed poverty. 

“« What an excellent fellow is my cousin Tom !’ said Jack, warm from one of 
these meetings, to a brother clerk—a fellow vassal—in the office of Smith and 
Smith. 

«*¢ What’s he done, Jack ?’ asked his friend. 

*«<¢ QO, he’s done nothing,’ replied Jack; ‘ but he’s a fine fellow! So anxious 
about me.’ 

‘“¢¢ Well, I am happy to hear it. I suppose he promises something, then ?’ 

“** Not at all; but he has given me capital advice. Tom was always fond of me.’ 

**¢ Adviec ? And shall you take it, eh, Jack ? asked his companion. 

“«¢ T can’t say I shall; but, poor fellow ! he meant it well—a good-hearted crea- 
ture. I'll tell you all about it. You see this morning, as I was going along Cheap- 
side, I met Tom between Alderman Poger and Snarl the com ilman 
** What ! cousin Tom,” says I, and caught hold of his hand—*‘ how are you? How 
are you, cousin Tom ?”’’ 

*¢ And what said the alderman and——’ 

“«¢ O, they nodded and laughed to Tom, and no doubt, thinking I’d something 
particular to say to my cousin, they dropped his arm and walked on,’ 

“¢ And was your cousin,’ asked Jack’s friend, drily, ‘ very much pleased at the 
meeting ?’ 

“* To be sure he was—haven’t I told you Tom was always so fond of me?’ 

« ¢ Well, and his advice 2’ 

**¢ Why, he asked me to walk down Gutter lane with him; and when we had 
gone a little way he stopped, and looking at me in his kind, good way, he said, 
* Cousin John——”’ 

“* John! 

“6 Say Jack,” says I, “ cousin Tom—no John between relations—Jack as 
always.”—‘* Jack,” says he, ‘“‘ what’s your present salary ?”—“* Seventy-five pounds 
a-year,” says I,.—“ It’s very little,” says he, and I couldn’t deny it ; “ very little for 
a man of your talents,”—‘* Why,” says I, “ not to say much about talents, I’ve 
known greater fools get a good deal more; but never mind that.”—“ And you’ve 
a wife and two children ?” says he.—‘“ Ha! you’ve never come and taken a bit with 
us,” says I, “as you promised. Cousin Sally would be so happy.”—‘“ Well, I will 
come, says he ; “ but now to business. A wife and two children?” says he,—* Be- 
tween you and me,” says I, “ there's flannel wanted for a third.” —* It’s a great 
pity,” says he.—‘ Can't be helped,” says I.— However,” says Tom, “ this makes 
the matter more urgent. Cousin Jack, you’re wasting your abilities in England— 
you are indeed,” and, poor fellow, he seemed quite concerned as he spoke. —“ What 
would you have me do, then?” says I.—* Do!” says he, “ why, I wouldn’t have 
you stop another week in London. If you want to be a man,—they’re the words of 
a friend, Jack,”—and here he squeezed my hand quite like a brother,—“ go to New 
Zealand: there's no place like it--four harvests a-year and no taxes—good-bye ! 
but do go to New Zealand.”’” 


On a fine Sunday in May cousin Tom is standing conversing with a new 
and fashionable club acquaintance, the Hon. Alexander Pulington. Suddenly 
he was roused to the gross events of wayfaring life by a most vehement 
slap on the shoulder. 


“ Quick as thought he turned, and—oh shame !—oh horror !—oh death to his 
new-horn friendship with the Hon, Alexander Pulington!—there stood ¢ousin 
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Jack, all his good-natured face melting with a smile, his right hand outstretched, 
while his left forefinger pointed gracefully and significantly down to his feet, where 
in a red dish smoked a breast of vea] that moment from the baker’s—a breast of 
veal hissing and bubbling on a bed of brown potatoes ! 

“* [knew you'd come—lI told Sally there must have been a mistake. She said it 
was pride—but la! I knew you'd drop in upon us and fake pot-luek. Come along 
—bring your friend with you—there’ll be quite enough, and you'll be welcome, 
sir, as the flowers in May.—Here, Tommy, and cousin Jack turned to his eldest 
son, a plump urchin of seven years old, glistening in a white pinafore, and carrying 
in his two hands a mug of porter—“ Cdusin Tom,” and Jack smiled again as he 
displayed the boy, “ you know he’s your namesake; I christened him after you 
because I knew you were always so very-fond of me.—Here, Tommy, run to the 
Coach-and- Horses, and tell ’em & send home another pot of beer—in their own 
pot—mother won't mind the halfpenny—and now, cousin Tom, if you and your 
friend will just follow.me down that court ” 2 ‘ 

“ The despairing artist, feeling that the passion of his heroine defied his skill, 
modestly yet cunningly hung a veil befpre her. A like difficulty suggests to us a 
like escape. We shall not attempt to describe the agony of cousin Tom—the tor- 
tures of the moment. Talk of the punishment of the brazen bull—what was it to 
the horrors of that breast of veal? -We will not linger on the theme, but simply 
assure the reader that neither Tom nor his friend, the Honourable Alexander 
Pulington, dined with cousin Jack. We have, however, to record another painful 
incident arising from this ill-timed hospitality. After many struggles, cousin 
Tom was compelled to quit the club; fora month he wrestled with his destiny ; 
but it was too much for the nerves of a stoic that his appearance should be the 
inevitable signal to divers members to commence an earnest inquiry of the waiters 
if there was in the house a breast of veal, with particular and most significant que- 
ries touching—baked potatoes. 

“* How cousin Jack was anathematized by cousin Tom! 


« A year or two passed away, and cousin Tom fell in love; it was prudent in 
him to have an intense affection for Dorothea Sybilwitz, the only child of a Ger- 
man baron, who, philosophically regardless of the evanescent advantages of nobility, 
devoted his many days to the vending of a certain precious ointment made patent by 
the state. The daughter of the medicinal philosopher had a dowry of twenty thou- 
sand pounds ; she had, moreover, a very proper notion of the delightful privileges of 
worldly station. She was a mere woman, and was not content to sink the nobility 
inherited from her father in her father’s gallipots. Hence, Dorothea Sybilwitz, as 
the phrase runs, looked high. - How it happened, let Cupid answer ; but certain it 
is that, with all these aspirations, Dorothea fell in love with cousin Tom. It was 
true—she reasoned with herself—he had no high relations to reeommend him; but 
then, upon his own showing, he had no poor, beggarly connexions to cast a shadow 
on her golden fortunes. It was thus Dorothea compromised between her love of 
nobility and her love for cousin Tom. Rank was, after all, an abstract idea; 
whereas cousin Tom was really a tall, well-made young fellow, with very tantalizing 
whiskers. The match was settled— Dorothea Sybilwitz was the affianced bride of 
cousin Tom. 

* What a lovely day was the Derby day of 1837! Cousin Tom, within one month 
of his coming marriage with Dorothea Sybilwitz, with his bride and two female 
friends, took the road to Epsom. There never was such a défightful day; even the 
confusion that now and then occurred upon the way, served to give a whet, a zest, 
to the pleasures of the scene. A thousand and a thousand vehicles lined the road. 
Cousin Tom was all attention, and Dorothea Sybilwitz was all bliss, when suddenly 
a voice roared above the hubbub,—‘ Tom, Tom,—cousin Tom, I say ;’ and Tom, 
casting his eyes down, beheld in a low spring-cart, drawn by a pony something less 
than a Newfoundland dog, the happy, smiling cousin Jack! ‘ How are you, 
cousin Tom ?—here we are, you see !—here’s Sally, and here’s the two boys, and 
here’s baby—couldn't leave baby behind, you know—and here’s Mr and Mrs Sim- 
cox, all neighbours and friends—beautiful pony that—small; but I'll bet you a 
bottle of ginger beer that he keeps up with you all the way.’ 

* Cousin Tom's face became yellow as his glove, and Miss Dorothea Sybilwits, 
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with ashy lips and terrible eyes, said mutteringly, ‘ Cousin ! cousin!’ Cousin Tom 
said nothing ; but cousin Jack was resolved to be seen, because he knew cousin Tom 
was so fond of him, 

“** Tom, cousin Tom,’ he cried, ‘ here’s Sarah! Don’t you know your cousin 
Sarah?’ and the husband with a look of triumph pulled the coat of cousin Tom, 
compelling him to glance at cousin Sarah, at the time in a coarse straw bonnet and 
cotton shawl, suckling her last-born. ‘ So you're going to be married, Tom, are 
you ?—I heard something of it—well, I wish you joy; and I wish you joy, ma’am, 
for I can see by your blushing and biting your lips that——’ 

“* To the inexpressible relief of cousin ‘Tom, the postilions cut out of the line and 
distanced the pony-chaise; hence cousin Jack could see no more. Miss Dorothea 
Sybilwitz had, however, learned the existence of a horribly poor, and therefore 
horribly low cousin, and Dorothea smiled pot again that day. 

“ Early the next morning—even whilst cousin Jack was at his breakfast—cousin 
Tom, threading the intricacies ofthe Brill, Camden Town, presented himself at the 
humble dwelling of the poor lawyer’s clerk. ‘ I knéw some day you'd come to see 
me—I was sure you would,’ cried joyous cqusin: Jack, ‘ because, though you are a 
little better off than I am, still I knew that could make no difference to you; no, 
no, | knew you were still very fond of mg.’ - . | 2 ; 

« It many words cousin Tom told the purpose of his errand.” He thought the 
situation held by cousin Jack was far beneath his talents; and therefore, as he 
would not go abroad, if he would consent to retire into Wales, he and his family 
should be amply provided for by cousin Tom. This was the offer, recommended 
by all the arts of language at the command of the visitor. 

“ * God bless you, Tom!’ cried Jack, ‘ you have a heart indeed ; you always were 
so kind tome. What I get is, to be sure, little enough for Sarah and—and—and 
they’re nice little things, ar’n’t they 2’ said Jack, in a thickened voice, averting his 
head, and pointing to his children. ; 

‘** Beautiful babes!’ cried cousin Tom, taking one upon his knee, and trying to 
smile upon it. ‘ But what say you to my offer, Jack ?’ 

“* Tsay, God bless you—but I can’t take it—no, I can’t. Though, as a poor 
clerk, I write my hand down to the stump, I can’t eat the bread of obligation.’ 

** And on this point cousin Jack was resolute ; and cousin Tom, with a perplexed 
and angry face, quitted the house. 

“* Misfortunes suddenly fell upon cousin Jack, for that day week he was dis- 
charged from his office. This was the more strange, as it was only two days before 
that Smith and Smith, his employers, were splendidly entertained at the table of 
cousin Tom. Poor cousin Jack owed two or three debts; the creditors became 
clamorous—he could obtain no new employment; to make things worse, two of the 
children sickened, as it was thought, for the measles. 

“* With an aching heart and a pale brow, cousin Jack knocked at the door of 
cousin Tom. 

“«* God bless you, Tom,’ he eried; ‘ it would be a long story to tell you what 
I've suffered for this fortnight past. Ha! you are a friend indeed—but I must take 
your offer—I will go, and, for the sake of others, end my days in Wales. May God 
bless you,’ and the tears ran down Jack’s face, ‘ for your kindness to me!’ 

“In six days cousin Jack and his family were buried amidst the mountains of 
North Wales; and Miss Dorothea Sybilwitz consented to bear the name of cousin 
Tom; whose kindness for Jack was still further enhanced by an offer, that when the 
boys should be old enough, he would place them very eligibly at sea. 

“ Cousin Jack still lives in Wales; still enjoys his forty pounds a year from 
cousin Tom.” 


HISTORY, 
History or Scot.anp. By Patrick Fraser Tytler. Vol. VIII. W. Tait. 


Tae History or Guernsey. With Oceasional Notices of Jersey, 
Alderney, and Sark. By Jonathan Duncan, Esq., B.A. 
Tue ordinary conception entertained of the Channel Islands is that of a 
couple of comfortable residences for half-pay officers and bilious East 
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Indians, where dps and butchers’ meat are emphatically “reasonable,” 
where wine and spirits are to be had without duty, and where the onl 
things contraband are tax-gatherers and excisemen. Truth there is in all 
this; but this book of Duncan’s tells us that Guernsey and Jersey are 
famed for something more, and a page is opened to us which the philoso- 

her may read, and rise, moreover, from the recreation with a mind set 
thinking by the facts there set down. 

The first two hundred and odd pages of the volume bring the political 
history of Guernsey down to the end of 1835. Of this portion of the book 
we shall only say that it is worthy the author of the ‘ Dukes of Normandy.’ 
The chapters which demand the reader's especial attention are those upon 
the commercial history and the agriculture of the island. 

Guernsey has long enjoyed freedom of trade, and under that wise rule its 
commerce hes flourished beyond all precedent. From the time of Edward 
the Third to the reign of William and Mary, it enjoyed neutrality in 
times of war ; and the commerce both of Guernsey an Jams being free, 
they have been in a position to take advantage of the folly of European 
nations, and carry on that trade which the nations in question might carry 
on for themselves. The details of the chapter on the commerce of Guern- 
sey may be read with profit, but we find nothing that is adapted for quo- 
tation, and therefore pass to the chapter on agriculture, by far the most 
important in the book. 

uernsey contains a gross superficies of 15,566 acres ; on deducting places 
not — of culture, 10,240 English acres fit for cultivation. On this 
narrow field 26,700 people subsist in comfort, and there are circum- 
stances connected with their condition which render the island a study 
for the economist and statesman. Of the circumstances affecting the con- 
dition of the people, by far the most pregnant with consequences is the 
tenure of land, which is thus explained by the author :— 


“ The tenure of property partakes of the double nature of land held as a farm, 
subject to the payment of annual rents, and as land held as freehold in perpetuity. 
A purchase may be made by the immediate payment of the price agreed upon, or 
by the payment of a part only, and the conversion of the remainder into corn rents 
to be annually paid; or finally, by converting the whole of the price into such 
rents. In the two last cases, where a part of or the whole of the price is stipulated for 
in annual rents, the purchaser is, to all intents and purposes, as much the proprietor 
as in the first case, where the whole price is paid down in cash; and so long as the 
stipulated rents are paid, he and his heirs can never be disturbed, but hold the land 
as freehold for ever. To the former proprietor the rents are guaranteed by the 
land sold, and by all the other real property held at the time of sale by the pur- 
chaser free from incumbrance; and the rents being transferable, and such property 
being always in demand, money can be raised by their sales with as much ease as it 
could before on the land itself. Thus, without the necessity of cultivating the soil, 
the original possessor enjoys the net income of his estate, secured on the estate 
itself, which he can resume in case of non-payment; while the purchaser, on due 
payment of the rent charged, becomes real and perpetual owner, having an interest 
in the soil far above farmers under any other tenure. Expefience has proved that, 
under this tenure, a spirit of industry and economy is generated, producing content, 
ease, and even wealth, from estates which, in other countries, would hardly be 
thought capable of affording sustenance to their occupants. And thus, also, arose 
two classes mutually advantageous to each other,—the one living on its income, or 
free exercise of trades or professions; the other composed of farmers raised to the 
rank of proprietors, dependent alone on their own good conduct. The faculty of 
acquiring land in perpetuity, without paying any purchase money, is undeniably 
proved to have been of infinite benefit to the people of this island ; but it is obvious 
that this source of so much good could never have existed, or could never continue, 
without a corresponding security, well guaranteed to the original proprietor of the 
land before he parted with it.” 
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This statement is then explained by an example :— 


“ This relation of landlord and tenant being peculiar to the Channel Islands, it 
may be advisable, for the sake of English readers, to whom the system is a novelty, 
to explain it more fully by example. Suppose A posesses land valued at 1,200/., 
which he desires to sell, we should say in England,—or give to rent, as the phrase 
runs in Guernsey,—the following would be the process:—A would either convey 
his estate to B, the purchaser, wholly in quarters, without receiving any cash ; or, 
as in the more usual mode, he would receive one-fourth of the price, and convert 
the remainder into quarters. One Guernsey quarter is equivalent to 201. 
local currency. In the first case, B would have to pay annually to A sixty quar- 
ters, the interest on 1,200/., the assumed cost of the estate, at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum; in the second case, he would have to pay annually forty-five 
quarters. The reason why it is usual to pay one-fourth of the purchase money in 
cash is, that such payment may be some guarantee to A that B will faithfully work 
the estate and pay the rent regularly ; for should the rent fall in arrear, then A, by 
a process called saisie, may totally eject B from the property, and the 300/. paid by 
B when the contract was passed would be Jost to him for ever. In this manner, 
then, is the seller, or landlord, secured in the receipt of the equivalent for which he 
has parted with the estate. As soon as the contract is executed, B can fell tim- 
ber, convert meadow into arable, and arable into meadow, and perform any and 
every act that atenant in fee-simple can do in England. The estate thus acquired 
descends to the heirs of the blood of the purchaser, lawfully begotten ; and on fail- 
ure of direct issue, to his nearest of kin. Sometimes these annual quarters are 
made permanent, but most frequently they are redeemable by certain instalments, 
as the buyer and seller may have agreed. ‘ Their value may be fixed at a definite 
sum, as 20s. per quarter; or they may be fluctuating, so as to depend on the cur- 
rent value of a quarter of wheat ; which latter is the fairest mode of computation, 
for if corn is high, then the farmer can afford a high rent, and if corn is low he is 
relieved from paying more than his crops warrant.” 


Here, then, the tenant has the interest of a freeholder, and he naturally 
treats theland as his own. Perhaps there is no circumstance so unfavour- 
able to the improvement of agriculture in this country as the weak estate 
which the tenant has in the lands of his lord. For the sake of political 
influence, tenancy from year to year is common in most parts of the coun- 
try. This is only one degree better than the old tenancy at will ; and wé 
find many instances where notices to = have followed a popular election, 
to the injury alike of the tenant and of his lord. Men who feel no security 
that they will be permitted to retain their farms, cannot be prevailed upon 
to sink a single shilling in improving the soil where the outlay cannot be 
returned = a notice will legally expire. They will sow because the 
law permits them to reap, but to plant a hedge or construct a drain, the 
advantages of which may be transferred to another, is what no man in 
his senses can be expected to do. 

To the Irish landowner this chapter may be safely recommended, as 
describing a system which might be there applied with great advantage. 
The sare. of Ireland are in the habit of occupying small holdings, but the 
rudeness of their tillage and the improvidence of their habits are pro- 
verbial. Give them a more permanent interest in the soil, and if improve- 
ment doth not come upon them, we can only say they differ from all other 
human beings. 

We cannot further dwell either upon the book or chapter, because the 
space assigned to us is limited ; but we earnestly recommend it to English, 
Scotch, and especially the Irish landowners, for it opens to their view an 
instrument whereby their interests may be promoted, whilst the condition 
of their tenants will be greatly elevated. 8. S.C. 


Vor. XXXVITI. No. I, R 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. In two volumes, E. Moxon. 
—, By Robert Nicholl. (Second Edition). W. Tait; Simpkin 
and Co. 
England’s Trust, and other Poems. By Lord John Manners. Rivington. 
Thoughts at Whitsuntide. By Lord Leigh. E. Moxon. 
Plighted Troth ; or, a Woman her own Rival. Saunders and Otley. 
Travellers’ Thoughts ; or, Lines suggested by a Tour on the Continent. 
By W.H. Leathem. Longman. 
Emilia Monteiro, a Ballad. By W. H. Leathem. Longman. 
The Siege of Granada, a Dramatic Poem. Longman. 
Shakspere. Knight’s Library Edition. Vols. II. and III. 

We find ourselves compelled to postpone our notices of the above works, and regret that we cannot 
at present do more than direct the especial attention of our readers to the two placed at the head of the 
list; both works of high merit. We shall find, however, a fitting opportunity to do justice to Mr Ten- 
myson’s new volume, and the Poems of Robert Nicholl, deservedly styled Scotland's second Burns. 





Atnetwotp. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By William Smith, Esq. 
Blackwood and Sons. 1842. 

We are daily struck with the increasing interest in dramatic literature and 
the increasing number of dramatic aspirants; and while we cannot but 
rejoice in seeing the genius and talent thus profusely applied, we cannot 
but regret that it should also be so niogeitel, This branch of literature 
is gradually taking a higher, purer tone—but this intricate and subtle art 
is nowhere advancing. Poems are written, not dramas. We have directed 
attention to this subject more than once, and endeavoured to point out the 
necessity of the poet’s profoundly studying both the drama and the stage. 
We have before us another instance of the neglect of this necessity. 

On rising from the perusal of ‘ Athelwold’ we were struck with the great 
— of the writer, and with the very inefficient nature of his work. 

ere were thought, passion, poetry, dramatic feeling, and subtle dramatic 
power—all wasted. A fair house built on sand, There were flowers, but 
they grew not in the earth; they were plucked, and bound together into a 
nosegay by a whisp of—straw! We might gaze at them in delight, and 
enjoy their freshest fragrance—but we felt that they were not planted in 
the perennial ground of artistic truth. 

‘ Athelwold’ is not a tragedy. It has neither tragic motive nor tragic 
action. Its claim to tragedy hangs on the slender point of the end being 
miserable. But deaths do not constitute a tragedy—witness ‘Tom Thumb.’ 
* Athelwold’ is not even a drama—in any practical sense of the word; but 
a dramatic poem of mixed merit. We will take a rapid glance at the subject. 

The first act is utterly superfluous. With the second the story begins. 
Athelwold is sent by Edgar to see Elfrida, of whose beauty he has heard 
great report, and if Athelwold should deem her equal to her fame he is to 
offer her the king’s hand in marriage. Athelwold sees and loves her. He 
is tormented by the treachery of his thoughts—but her father, wishing to 
have him as a son-in-law, proposes itto him. He accepts—and to blind the 
king he returns, reports E frida to be anything but a oe but assuring 
him that she has “large possessions,” begs permission to her him- 
self. They are nentied. The king hears of this treache , and comes to 
judge Elfrida’s beauty for himself. Athelwold, apprised of the ey i 
coming, begs her to smutch her face with some “ tinting juice ;” she de- 
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mands an explanation, and he reveals to her the deceit he put upon the 
king—she is enraged at having been “cheated of a crown’—she meets 
Edgar in all the blaze of beauty and captivates him. Athelwold is arrested 
for the treachery, and Edgar makes love to Elfrida, who, finding he wishes 
to make her his mistress, becomes filled with remorse and resentment. She 
seeks Athelwold in his prison, and a fine passionate and dramatic scene 
ensues—not unlike the last act of ‘ Marion de Lorme.’ She begs forgive- 
ness—she entreats him to take her once more to his heart—he refuses, and 
she threatens him with marrying Edgar, which will bring on his death—he 
still refuses, and she opens the door—the assassins enter, she points to 
Athelwold—they fall upon and slay him. The king then enters—offers his 
hand—proclaims her queen, and while she is holding out her hand for the 
nobles to kiss, she falls broken-hearted on her husband's body. 

The dramatic faults in this play are obvious. We will suggest them for. 
the author’s consideration in any future attempt. Few as are the dramatis 
persona, there are too many by half. Dunstan, the best and most elabo- 
rately drawn of the whole, is purely episodical; the same with Wolfric, 
Jester, Gilbertha, Edith, and, in an artistic sense, Olgar. These characters 
neither advance, assist, nor illustrate the dramatic action. In so far they 
are hindrances, and the scenes wherein they appear superfluous. The 
carrying off Edith from the convent—the scenes that result from it—Dun- 
stan’s interference—the fight between Athelwold and Wolfric—the grand 
scene of Dunstan's temptation—all these are irrelevant to the subject. 
“ They show the time—they illustrate the characters,” may be the author's 
reply ; a plausible, but pernicious one. It is this which leads to so much 
erroneous writing; men will not keep the dramatic object steadily before 
them, but persist in branching out into other regions. All such attempts 
at couleur locale, and they are very desirable, should be a/so vital points in 
the drama. 

To end here our objections to this play, we may now more briefly ex- 
press our delight at the beauties in it. Dunstan is a character drawn with 
masterly skill—the unconscious sophistry of the priest, the fierce fanaticism, 
the unbounded ambition of the churchman, all mingling with his real faith 
and noble feelings, are in the finest dramatic spirit ; nor can we sufficiently 
admire the profound pathos where, after his temptation, after combating 
with spirits which his brain created, he rushes into the presence of the king 
and his mistress, exclaiming “Let me be with my fellow kind. Your hand.” 
Though often careless in the employment of his words and his rhythm, yet 
@ genuine poetry irradiates every page—sometimes venting itself in descrip- 
tion, as— 

*‘ The generous cup that tastes 
Less of the wine than of the revelry, 
And all that music, all that song bestows 
Of sweet vague passion on unwounded hearts.” 

Or this— 
“ Joy is a weak and giddy thing that laughs 

Itself to weariness or sleep, and wakes 
To the same barren laughter ; tis a child 
Perpetually, and all its past and future 
Lie in the compass of an infant's day. 
Crushed from our sorrow all that’s great in man 
Has ever sprung. 


Sometimes in finely expressed reflection, as— 
** Tumultuous passions hale us on 
To the mad sacritice, and thrust the knife 
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Yea, all is blessed there save human life : 

Behold those Pyramids ! those accurséd hea 

Of black misshapen stone ; and those pale slaves, 
Those human ants that throng round them in dense 
Clusters, like bees around their waxen cells ; 
Toiling to rear them with a zeal as great 

As is their self-abasement. Ants ?— they store 
The wholesome produce in their useful cells 

Of hard-earned labour for existence ;—these 
Rear piles for rottenness and foul corruption ; 
Tombs for dead kings, who, ere the work be done, 
Shall be forgotten; leaving them the records 

Of baffled tyranny for ever buried. 

Oh! that for one brief moment my will were 
Embodied in a power! how would I launch 

The thunder from this height, and crush the work 
And workmen in their ruins !” 


From the scene where Prometheus discovers himself to the people, we 
eould extract much that is poetically grand and politically just, did not 
our limited space forbid. 

Lilis is a beautiful and highly poetical creation ; but as if too pure to 
mingle in our terrestrial scene, we see her no more till she appears on a 
mission of mercy in the dungeon of Prometheus, who, deserted by the 
fickle multitude, calmly awaited his doom. The whole scene is one of 
deep pathos ; nothing can be more beautiful and touching than the last 
boon craved by Lilis, on finding the captive inexorable to her prayers, that 
he would seek safety in flight. 


* One latest boon I ask, for which I kneel ! 
We mect no more upon this earth: thou goest 
To join the spirits of thy fathers; I, 
To dwell on thy remembrances—to live 
Upon the light which thou hast left behind, 
And soon, perchance, to follow thee. But, oh! 
When in the realms of death, where thou wilt be 
So hallowed and revered—forget not Lilis ! 
If memories of earth cling to us there, 
As sure they do; for the dead come to us 
In dreams, and woo us to revisit them ; 
Then, when thou meetest me again, remember 
How I looked up to thee on earth, and smile 
A look of welcome on me then!” 


The closing scene of the martyr’s life is conformable with his exalted 
character, and draws from the chief prefect the following rebuke to the 
exulting guards :— 


“ Fools! look round ye—he triumphed as he died.” 


Appended to the drama are a few miscellaneous and spirit-stirring 
poems relative to the cause of Poland, &e. “4 A. C. H. 





Tue Works or Montaicne. Edited by William Hazlitt. Templeman. 1841-2. 


Ir would be difficult to say anything new about Montaigne. His Essays 
have passed through such a series of minds, from Shakspere down to Smith ; 
they have been the familiars of so many generations, and, inciting all to 
thought, have provoked some recognition from almost every one; have left 
the critic no single word to speak ;—and, were the word to be spoken, it 
must needs be superfluous, What is great and enchanting in him—and 
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there is a charm in his very faults—and what is imperfect or erroneous in 
him, these are so thoroughly known, that all disquisition on the point be- 
comes superfluous. p 

But though Montaigne be peacefully beyond the reach of critics, not 
so the various editions of him. For these there is always ample scope; 
and critics, who are as tasters for the public, directing them where to ad- 
vantageously exchange their capital for the wealth of intellectual enjoy- 
ment, may let their acumen or dulness (mostly the latter) slant off from 
the great monument they can neither puff up or puff down, to concern itself 
with the pedestal and surrounding railings. 

The pedestal here is the translation; the railings are the notes. In what 
condition are they? Of the translation (being Cotton’s) luckily fame has 
already satisfactorily settled the merit. Mr Hazlitt, recognising this to the 
full, also on diligent — recognises certain mistrauslations, some~ 
times mere carelessness, other times more reprehensible ignorance. These 
he has set himself to correct, thus preserving the vigour and raciness of 
Cotton, and supplying the omissions of his carelessness, The notes are here 
assembled of all the commentators, and Montaigne’s classical quotations 
amended, and the authorities of each supplied. Nor must we forget to 
mention one point. Montaigne has been honoured, and justly, for being 
the first to write for the people—the first to “appeal from the porch and the 
academy to the haunts of busy and of idle men—the first that taught the 
unlearned reader to observe and reflect for himself.” And yet, though 
appealing to the unlearned, his works are crammed with quotations from 
the learned authors. In this edition every such quotation has a translation 
affixed ;—not always the best nor the closest, but mostly from approved 
authors. This is fitting a work addressed to the people, and fitting an 
edition whose low price brings it within the reach of the people. Beyond 
the ‘ Essays’ this edition will contain his ‘ Letters,’ his ‘Journey through 
Italy,’ and a ‘ Biography of Montaigne.’ The ‘ Journey ’ is now first trans- 
lated. Itis exceedingly curious and nutve, and interesting from observing 
the effect produced by strange customs and people on a mind like his. But 
it is tedious in any other point of view; and the reader returns again with 
double pleasure to his ‘ Essays.’ 

One remark may be allowed us respecting commentators. Much has 
been the dispute about Montaigne’s want of memory, of which he excuses 
himself. Mr Hazlitt thinks Montaigne right, and answers the argument 
built upon the multiplicity of quotations thus :— 


“These quotations are frequently inexact, and he occasionally contradicts hime 
self, even when not quoting ; persons accustomed to authorship know that it ree 
quires no great memory to quote, and this frequently. ‘ A faulte de mémoire natu- 
relle,’ says the forgetful Montaigne, ‘j’en forge de papier.’ And this is the whole 
secret.” 


Here Mr Hazlitt, and all who have sided with him, are manifestly wrong. 
In the first place, his inexactness is a proof that such quotations were re- 
membered, not copied, by him. Secondly, authorship, which is now a craft, 
was very different in Montaigne’s days, and quotation was not so easy then, 
In the third place, Montaigne’s memory is not exhibited alone in Latin quo- 
tations, but in a prodigious mass of anecdotes, historical illustrations, pro- 
verbs, &c. These anecdotes swarm so quickly as sumetimes to make up 
the essay with only a few connecting remarks between them. And, finally, 
the proof of Montaigne’s memory is his wisdom ; upon memory all wisdom 
must necessarily be built, for what is it but a connexion of previously expe- 
rienced truths? 
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Sir Uvepare Price on rae Picruresgve: with an Essay on the Origin 
of Taste, and much original matter. By SirT. Dick Lauder, Bart., and 
sixty illustrations, designed and drawn on the wood, by M. Stanley, 
R.S.A. Edinburgh: Caldwell and Co.; London: Orr and Co. 1842. 

Tue works of Sir Uvedale Price are so well known, and have been so lon 

before the public, as to render criticism on our part almost a work o 

2 It is therefore chiefly the matter furnished by the present 

able editor, Sir ‘I’. D. Lauder, of which we shall endeavour to afford some 

idea to the reader. 
In the preface to the present edition we are informed that 


“ The text will be found to correspond accurately with that of 1810, with this 
difference, that the numerous foot-notes have been incorporated with the text. The 
few remarks of the editor, which have also been introduced into the text, are distin- 
guished by brackets and the letter E.” 


“ The subject of Sir Uvedale Price’s Essays,” says the editor, “are 
capable of being considered under two different points of view. That 
popular view, which contents itself with the mere enumeration of the 
objects of the material world, or their combinations, which are most 
generally capable of exciting in us emotions of beauty, of sublimity, or of 
the a and that deeper and more philosophical view which 
involves inquiry into the manner in which the human mind is affected by 
such objects. Price has almost wholly contented himself with the first of 
those views, but his editor conceives that the work will not be deemed 
less valuable, or the beauty of his pictures less enjoyable, by a few pages 
being devoted to that which is now held to be the true theory of the 
process by which the human mind is affected by emotions of beauty, of 
sublimity, or of the picturesque.” 

“ From a careful examination of the opinions of those who have written most 
correctly and philosophically on the origin of taste, it seems to be established that 
there really are no intrinsic or inherent qualities of sublimity or beauty actually 
existing in the objects of material creation; but that the emotions of sublimity or 
beauty which we experience whilst regarding them, are immediately excited in us 
by the material qualities of those objects being iated in our minds with the 
mental qualities, the virtues, the vices, the passions, the happiness, or the misery of 
man; for it is man and his concerns alone that can rouse us to yield that degree of 
interest which is capable of sympathetically awakening human feelings.” 


The associations so formed may be either certain or accidental, general 
or particular, permanent or temporary. The material object is, as 1t were, 
bat the mirror that reflects the emotions which have been instantaneously 
awakened by association in our own bosoms. But this development of 
the mode by whieh the human mind is affected with emotions of sublimity 
or beauty, by the objects of the material world, by no means does away 
with the necessity of the cultivation of the art of selecting, of creating, or of 
combining objects, for the purpose of giving delight to man. For, as that 
individual will certainly have the most delight at the contemplation of 
the works of nature, or of art, who has the most numerous and the most 
powerful associative perceptions of beauty, so it is evident that those 
objects which are capable of exciting the widest range of association 
throughout the entire mass of the human race, will always be the most 
generally pleasing and acceptable to mankind, whilst those objects which 
are most capable of touching responsive chords of general association 
among the educated portion of mankind, must necessarily be most generally 
acceptable to all who belong to this more cultivated cast. He, therefore, 
who has the taste and the discernment to discover these, to classify and 
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to combine them, and to point out how they may be so placed before us, 
so classed and so combined, as to afford the greatest quantum of pleasure 
to persons of such refinement who may contemplate them, must necessarily 
deserve the attention as well as the thanks of those for whose delight he 
labours. Sir Uvedale Price has conferred this boon upon us ina very high 
degree by his observations on landscape gardening, in which the acuteness 
of his perception, the nicety of his discrimination, and the highly cultivated 
delicacy of his taste, have enabled him to give the happiest selection of 
the liveliest and most pleasing pictures, illustrative of all that this fasci- 
nating art ought truly to be. 

In Chapter II, we have a condemnation of the neglect of the pic- 
turesque which prevails in the works of modern improvers, and which 
the author attributes to the exclusive attention paid to high polish and 
flowing lines, to the total neglect of variety and intricacy. In this portion 
of the work we meet with much that is valuable, as well as in the exami- 
nation of the principles and practice of some of the most eminent painters. 

For the Essay upon Architecture and Buildings we must refer to the 
volume itself, giving our most cordial assent to the remark of the editor, 
that to those who have the ground and the means, we know nothing so 
well calculated to increase the interest of any locality as a well placed 
and judiciously constructed village, or even a cluster of cottages. 

In an Appendix is inserted the correspondence between Sir U. Price 
and Mr Repton, and a dialogue on the distinct characters of the pic- 
turesque and the beautiful, in answer to the objections of Mr Knight. 

The numerous embellishments by Montague Stanley are characteristic 
in design; we had almost said perfect in execution. Its exterior is 


orgeous, and its price pre-eminently cheap, even in this age of cheap 
iterature. A. C, H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Latest Information from the Settlement of New Plymouth, New Zealand. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 

England in 1841. By Frederick Von Raumer. 2 vols. J. Lee, Strand, 

Wells on the National Finances. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Recreations of Christopher North. Vol. I. Blackwood. 

—— and Assyria (Edinburgh Cabinet Library). Oliver and 
oyd. 

American Criminal Trials. A. Maxwell. 

Six Lectures on Arithmetic. Whittaker and Co. 

The Trade in Slaves from Africa. By J. Bandinel. Longman. 

A ae of the Vegetable Kingdom. By W. Rhind. Blackie and 
n. 

Punch, or the London Charivari. Office, 13 Wellington street, Strand. 

A weekly periodical published at threep » and taining at least four times the quantity 
of uine wit and humour we have met with in any similar work. Punch is an excellent 


Tecipe for hypocondriacism. We recommend him to the faculty as likely to prove of the 
greatest benefit to patients suffering under “‘ Melancholia,” or a disease of the spleen. 


A Fourth Political Word. By the Hon. W.L. Wellesley. Hatchard and 
Son. 
Works of the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert. Vols. land II, Bohn. 


‘Union,’ the Patriot’s Watchword at the Present Crisis. By the Rev. 
Henry Edwards. Groombridge. 
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Brief Remarks on Employment and Recreations. T. Hurst. 

Aristocratic Taxation, with Proposals for its Reform. Ridgway. 

*No Popery!’ the Cry Examined. Snow. 

Remarks on Currency and Banking. Murray. 

Lectures on Animal Physiology. By B.T. Lowne. Simpkin and Co. 

Life of Lieutenant General Hugh Mackay, of Scoury. E. Bull. 

Nagel on the Pronunciation of the German Language. D. Nutt. 

Bell on Country Banks and the Currency. Longman. 

The Pictorial Catechism of Botany. By Ann Pratt. Suttaby and Co. 

London Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture. Long- 
man. 


A new edition of a well-known and valuable work, with a Supplement containing three 
hundred additional engravings. 


ENGLAND IN THE NineteentH Century: Cornwatt, Parts IV, V ; 
Lancasuire, IV, V. 

Ir not in the van, we certainly should not place ‘England in the Nine- 
teenth Century’ in the rear of those serial illustrated works so much the 
fashion of the day. With a vast mass of statistical and other useful infor- 
mation, is agreeably blended vivid descriptions of scenery, ancient tradi- 
tions, and pictures of living manners. 

The embellishments are neatly executed, and strikingly illustrative of 
the work. In the mining county of Cornwall, for instance, we have 


sections of mines, engine shafts, miners’ tools, breaking copper ore, as well 
as views of St Ive’s Bay, St Michael’s Mount, &c. The illustrations of 
Lancashire consist of many a feudal castle, peaceful monastery, and antique 
church, which 


“ Time has mouldered 
Into beauty,” 


as also views of the machinery employed in the various operations of the 
cotton manufactories. 

The work iz one corresponding in character to the ‘ Pictorial History of 
England,’ but relating to the present instead of the past. When complete, 
it will require and deserve a more extended notice than we can give at 
present of its varied contents. 


MUSIC, 
Musical Atheneum ; or, Nature and Art, Music and Musicians. By 
Joseph Mainzer. Simpkin and Co. 


Numbers | and 2 of the author’s reminiscences of the most celebrated of the continental 
musicians, 


Lectures on a Metropolitan Music Hall. By J. Hansom. Barth. 
A pamphlet of which it would be premature to speak until we see the published designs. 
The Vocal Class Book. Purday. 


Another manual of vocal music, and one which promises to be of considerable utility. 


The Christian Month. By Miss Mouncey. Ollivier, Bond street, 
A series of original Psalm tunes of a pleasing character, but not greatly above mediocrity, 


Hymns and Anthems. By Eliza Flower. C, Fox, 


A work of superior merit to which we shall retura, 
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PAMPHLETS. 
Drainage of Lands, and Distribution of Water. By J. Bailey Denton. 
Ridgway. 
Letter to Earl De Grey, on the Amelioration of the Agricultural Classes. 
By W. W. Simpson. Sherwood and Co. 


The Constitutional Right to a Revision of the Land Tax, J. Ridgway. 
A legal argument, drawn up with great ability, by a barrister for the Anti-Corn Law league. 


The Duty of Free States; or, Remarks se by the Case of the 
Creole. By W. E. Channing, D.D. Simpkin and Marshall. 


Reply to an American’s Examination of the ‘ Right of Search.’ By an 
agtishenen. J. Rodwell. 


Report of the Proceedings at the Conference of Delegates at Birmingham. 
Davis and Hasler. 


The People’s Rights, and how to get them. By the Rey. T. Spencer, 
M.A. 


Choice of Site and Designs for Lunatic Asylums, By R. Sibley. Mar- 
chant and Co. 


Operation of Monopolies on the Production of Food. By G. Beauclere, 
Ridgway. 


. PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. 


Letters on the Rudiments of a Science called formerly Political Econom 
—recently, more pertinently, Catallactus. From Patrick Plough. J. 
Masters. 


Berkeley's Theory of Vision examined. By Samuel Bailey. Ridgway. 

Telegraphic Railways. By W. Fothergill Cooke. Simpkin and Co. 

Tron as a Material for Ship Building. By J. Grantham. Simpkin and Co. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Nos, 29, 30,and31. Tay- 
lor and Walton. 

Essays on Family Nomenclature. By Mark Antony Lower. Smith. 


Ovriive or a Metnop or Mover Marrrne. With a view to append, by 
an application of the art of Levelling to that of Area Surveying, the 
eer of a section of Elevations and Depressions to the uses of a 
Map of superficial contents, &c. By J. Baily Denton, surveyor. 
London: J. Weale, Architectural Library, 59 High Holborn; Willi 
Grapel, Church street, Liverpool. 


Tue fact that the above ‘Outline’ has reached a second edition, is a suffi- 
cient evidence of the interest taken in the subject by landowners and sur- 
veyors, to whom Mr Denton’s remarks are principally addressed. Profes- 
sional men are too apt to suppose that plans and sections convey to their 
employers the same accurate information that they do to themselves ; this, 
however, is far from being the case. In every instance in which it is ne- 
cessary to obtain the co-operation of unprofessional persons it is desirable 
to give them the best data for coming to a correct decision. How many’ 
injudicious designs would have been abandoned or amended had their 
defects been rendered obvious by a well-executed niodel ; and, onthe other 
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hand, how many obstacles to the execution of plans of public improvement 
would have been removed had the parties interested been made fully aware 
of its nature and effect. Mr Denton, in the address to the governor and 
members of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, prefixed to the 
second edition of this pamphlet, thus expresses himself upon this subject :— 

“ T have ventured to publish the following pages under the conviction that no 
general measure of agricultural improvement will ever be carried out with the ready 
sanction of landowners, under the mysteries of the present method of sectro-plano- 
graphy, as adopted by order of parliament.” 


We are fully aware of the objection that exists against model maps, par- 
pore | of extensive countries, viz., the necessity of employing a larger 
vertical than horizontal scale, and the consequent exaggeration of the 
heights and slopes of mountains. This objection, however, loses much 
of its force when applied to the model of an estate. Another and more 
important objection to many—that of expense—cannot be urged against 
Mr Denton’s, inasmuch as a méddel of the average of the estates in Eng- 
land may be made at a cost of from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d., a sum little ple 
ing that paid for the production of a finished map formerly : 

“And as, by a trifling addition to the expense, the model may be so con- 
structed as to pourtray the substrata as well as surface, and thus be made, in ad- 
dition to its general usefulness, a means of exhibiting geological formations of 
country.” 

For further information we recommend the perusal of Mr Denton’s pam- 
ag and would advise all landowners having the opportunity to profit 

y Mr Denton’s invitation to inspect the models at his office, No. 9 Gray's 
Inn square. L. 





A TREATISE ON THE APPLICATION OF MARINE SURVEYING AND HyDROMETRY 
To THE Practice or Civit Encingertnc. By David Stevenson, au- 
thor of a ‘ Sketch of the Civil Engineering of North America,’ &c. Adam 
-_ 7 ey Black, Edinburgh; Longman and Co., and J. Weale, 

ndon. 


Tue following extracts from the preface will give the student some idea of 
the nature of the information to be expected from this volume. 


“ The reader is supposed to be already familiar with the art of surveying as gene- 
rally taught, and with the use of the theodolite sextant and level, which are the imple- 
ments employed,”—“ The series of operations necessary in surveying a river, em- 
braces almost every point required in making any marine survey for engineering pur- 
poses ; and if all the steps of a river survey be thoroughly understood, no difficulty 
will be found in applying the system recommended in the following pages to a 
harbour survey, including part of a line of coast, or to any similar case. I have, 
therefore, in order to simplify the subject, confined my observations principally to 
the details of river surveying, noticing as they occur such points as require further 
explanation with reference to the survey of a harbour or of a line of coast.” 


The work is illustrated with a coloured plan of the river Lune, with 
thirteen plates and various woodcuts. 





RELIGION. 
Hints for the Revival of Scriptural Principles in the Anglican Church. 
By the Rev. Geo. Bird. Whittaker and Co. 
Works of the Rev. William Jay. Collected and Revised by Himself. 
Vol. Il, Bartlett. 
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Ecclesiastica; or the Church, her Schools, and the Clergy. By E. M. Roose. 
_Hatchard and Son. 


Tue Lirz anp Lasours or Apam Cxiarke, L.L.D. Second edition. 
London: Longman and Co. 1842. 


Tue Wesleyan Methodists, from their wealth, their numbers, their zeal, 
and the peculiar organization of their society, must be regarded as the 
most influential ont important section of dissenters—if dissenters they 
may be termed—from the established church. 

Their founder was eminently fitted to become the Coryphzus of a new 
sect. Untiring in the work of conversion, well acquainted with the work- 
ings and the weaknesses of the human mind, with an elasticity of con- 
science which permitted him to become “ all things to all men,” his success 
was great beyond example. 

Dr Adam Clarke, the subject of our present notice, has been justly re- 
oe as one of the most efficient and influential preachers of the Wes- 

yan connexion. The present edition of his life and labours, we are 

informed in a preface, differs in many respects from the former. The 
narrative has been divested of the somewhat controversial aspect it bore 
in several parts, and now contains nothing that can justly give offence to 
the most sensitive partisan of any class of opinions. 

Numerous transpositions have been effected, with a view to a stricter 
chronological arrangement. A vast deal of fresh matter has been intro- 
duced, Exteel principally from letters and other documents published 
since the appearance of the first edition ; and in every respect the volume 
is now more interesting, accurate, and complete. 

Adam Clarke was born in 1762 or 1763, in the obscure village of Moy- 
beg, in the county of Londonderry, of which his father was schoolmaster. 
To eke out the pittance gained by his scholastic labours, he cultivated a 
small farm with the assistance of his sons. While engaged in the rural 
occupations of the field, Adam had early learned to make observations on 
the weather ; he believed meteorology to be a natural science, and in which 
every country child makes, untaught, some mm »— at least, so it was 
with me,” he says, alluding to this subject in after life. 

When he could read with tolerable facility, his father, anxious he should 
become a classical scholar, put him into Lilly’s grammar ; but Adam was 
an inapt upil. By great exertion he reached the middle of “ As in pra- 
senti,” hen he came toa dead stand. The jeers of his school-fellows 
and the anger of his father roused him, however, to renewed exertion ; he 
resumed the book, and speedily conquered the barry He was fond of 
reading, and his juvenile library, a catalogue of which has been preserved, 


contained, a others of a similar stamp, ‘Tom Thumb,’ ‘ Jack the 


Giant-Killer, ‘Guy, Karl of Warwick,’ ‘The Babes in the Wood,’ ‘ The 
Seven Champions of Christendom,’ ‘Sir Francis Drake, ‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe,’ ‘ Valentine and Orson,’ ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’ ‘ Life of 
Sir William Wallace,’ ‘ Chevy Chase,’ ‘ Gentle Shepherd,’ ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ “Esop’s Fables.’ To the perusal of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ ’ tales he 
attributed that decided taste for Oriental literature on which his subse- 
quent fame depended. With ‘ Hsop’s Fables’ he was particularly de- 
lighted, and derived so much moral improvement from ‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe,’ that he was careful to place it in the hands of his own children. 

Young Clarke was at one time led away by the wonders of magic, which 
he afterwards abandoned ; but not before his fame as an enchanter had 
spread so wide as to secure his father’s premises from midnight thieves, 
from which they had previously suffered, 
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Among his youthful compeers he was noted for feats of strength and 
agility, such as putting-the-stone, lifting great weights, balancing chairs, 
sledge-hammers, &c., on his chin, nose, and forehead. 

Adam owed his religious impressions chiefly to the teachings of his 
mother ; he early expressed a desire for the ministry, to which the narrow 
circumstances of his father, however, presented insuperable obstacles. In 
the meanwhile, a fall from a horse threatened to supersede all care con- 
cerning his future occupations; and subsequently, a narrow escape from 
drowning seems to have impressed on his mind the idea that he was des- 
tined by Providence for matters of great and high importance, 

Without entering into the question of special providences, it may be 

rmitted us to observe, that the recoveries from extreme danger, whether 

rought about by medical skill or the efforts of nature, can never lead to the 
conclusion that the objects of them were set apart for high and important 


purposes. 

What influence such an opinion may produce on an ardent and poetical 
mind,—whether, like the vaticinations of the astrologer, it may frequently 
lead to its own fulfilment,—it would be rash to aver; but in the case of 
Dr Clarke, we find him, at the termination of more than half a century 
after his submersion, affirming to the late Dr Letson his conviction that he 
had been actually dead, and again recalled to life by the special inter- 
ference of Providence ! 

In 1777 Adam Clarke first came into contact with the Wesleyan preach- 
ers at Agerton, near Coleraine, to which place his father had some time 
before removed ; but their preachings were productive of no effect till the 
arrival of Mr Barber. In the phraseology of the sect, “ many were 
awakened” under his ministry, and amongst others the subject of the pre- 
sent memoir. 

In 1782 he preached his first sermon ; was soon after appointed to a 
fellowship by Mtr Wesley, proceeded to England, and received treatment 
the most revolting at Kingswood school. About this period he was con- 
firmed by Dr Bagot, Bishop of Bristol ; and for this “ figment of popery,” 
as it is termed by the Presvyterians, we find a curious—we had almost 
said Jesuitical—apology by Adam Clarke, who gloried in having con- 
formed to a rite for which certainly no countenance is to be found in the 
New Testament. 

From the period of his being admitted into the society, his labours as 4 
missionary and itinerant preacher were incessant. In Ireland, in England, 
in the Shetland Isles, into whatever district Adam Clarke penetrated, he 
may be said to have changed the aspect of society ; schools sprung up at 
his bidding, funds poured in from every quarter, obstacles the most for- 
midable vanished before his zeal and perseverance. 

Had we space we would willingly follow Dr Clarke, step by step, in his 
missionary and literary labours: one prominent characteristic of this ex- 
traordinary man—his intellectual activity under ¢ircumstances the most 
atevenrablo—oaght not, however, to be passed over in silence. With 
little education beyond an elementary knowledge of Greek and Lati 
early engaged in the laborious duties of an itinerant preacher, denie 
access to books from his straitened means and roving life, unaided by 
instructors, Adam Clarke, nevertheless, says a contemporary writer,— 


“ Attained to so great eminence as an Oriental scholar, a biblical critic, a theolo- 
gian, an antiquarian, and a man of general knowledge, that he had not many equals, 
even among the men who were placed through life in the most ray ver cir- 

loub’ 


cumstances for the prosecution of their studies, Many individuals, tless, 
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might be found who surpassed him in particular branches of scholarship ; but few 
men among his contemporaries excelled him in the extent of their acquirements.” 


Dr Clarke was a member of several learned societies, and in 1807 he 
received the degree of M.A. from King’s College, Aberdeen ; and the fol- 
lowing year the highest designation in their gift, that of L.L.D., was 
unanimously voted to him by the Senatus Academicus of that University. 

Subsequently he was recommended by the Hon. Charles Abbot, one of 
the Commissioners of Public Records, to collect and arrange those state 
papers, which might serve to complete and continue Rymer’s ‘ Fcedera.’ 

n the execution of this Herculean task, which occupied several years, 
Dr Clarke encountered many difficulties ; but a careful economy of time 
was the key to his success in this, as in whatever else he undertook. 

We had marked out for quotation Dr Clarke’s valuable letter to Mr 
(now Lord) Stanley on education in Ireland, as well as the account of the 
ongreg a of his ‘ Commentary,’ which occupied nearly forty years of his 
ife, to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and that prince’s letter in 
reply, &c.; but we have already far exceeded our limits. We can, there- 
fore, only compliment the editor on the completion of a work alike amus- 
ing and instructive, and cordially recommend it to all classes of readers, 
whether Dissenters or Episcopalians. C. H. 


TRAVELS. 


Notes or A TRAVELLER ON THE SocraL AND Po.iticat Strate or France, 
Prussia, Switzertanpd, Itaty, anp OTHER Parts or Europe. By S. 
, Esq. Longman. 


Every one remembers with pleasure Mr Laing’s ‘ Journal of a Residence in 
Norway :’ his next work, ‘A Tour in Sweden,’ was hastily compiled, and 
although it excited much attention, did not add to his reputation as a philo- 
sophical and dispassionate observer. Whatever truth there may have been 
in his strictures, there was too obvious an animus against Swedish institu- 
tions, as opposed to Norwegian, to allow the reader to place implicit faith 
in the author’s representations. His attempt, also, to prove from statistical 
data the wholesale demoralization of Sweden, as compared with that of 
other countries, we think was altogether a failure. We have very little 
faith in figures, and deem it always necessary to suspend our judgment in 
any conclusions derived from them till we know the process by which the 
figures were obtained. A Swedish traveller taking our police returns for 
1841, of commitments for drunkenness during the Christmas week, as com- 
pared with former years, would infer that the temperance movement had 
made extraordinary progress in London ; the fact simply being that the police 
have received instructions not to bring drunkards at Christmas before the 
magistrates as heretofore, but, if found helpless in the street, to lock them 
up for the night, dismissing them in the morning. 

The little reliance to be placed upon statistical data in the case of criminal 
returns, struck us forcibly on an occasion when we happened to hear a city 
magistrate declaiming against the new police. He brought it as a serious 
charge against the police commissioners, that three times the number of 
offences appeared to have been committed since the commissioners were 
appointed, than under the old system of watch and ward ;—this worthy 
magistrate, confounding the moral state of the population with the criminal 
returns, thought ‘that to diminish their amount nothing more was required 
than a less efficient constabulary force ; as if offences kept out of sight and 
out of mind had therefore no existence. 

In 1832 Earl Grey reported 9,000 criminal offences committed in Ireland ; 
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and upon this fact he based the necessity of his coercion bill. In 1840 the 
prison inspectors report 23,000 similar offences committed in the same 
country ; and yet it is matter of notoriety that the moral state of Ireland 
has greatly improved. Different modes of obtaining returns lead to very 
different results, and it should be borne in mind that there are no criminal! 
returns in countries wholly demoralized. In such instances there is some 
satisfaction in even a heavy calendar, for it is an evidence that anarchy is 
ceasing, and law beginning to exert its force. 

We wish Mr Laing had less faith in the authority of printed documents ; 
he allows them too frequently to lead him astray. In the present volume 
his account of the Muckers, a Prussian sect adopting lewdness as a principle 
of religion, can only be received as-an instance of the credulity of travellers. 
Facts, no doubt, there were to give some colouring to the reports which ob- 
tained circulation, but that the principles of the sect were widely spread 
among the nobility, clergy, and official people of Prussia, and that a large 

ortion of the most educated part of the population were in the habit of 
requenting the conventicles of the sect in a state of nudity, utterly sur- 
passes all reasonable belief. 

Upon simple questions of fact nearer home, Mr Laing has taken very 
little trouble to establish correct premises. Thus a chapter in the present 
volume, devoted to the corn laws, opens with the following assertion’: 


“ A reduction in the wages of labour is generally admitted to be a necessary 
consequence of a permanent reduction of the cost of the main article of the sub- 
sistence of the Jabouring class. That is, indeed, the main object avowed by all the 
political economists who advocate the abolition of duties on corn.” 


This is a gratuitous assumption. One political economist at least, Mr 
Senior, has taken the trouble to expose at length the fallacy of the doctrine, 
that wages are necessarily dependent upon the price of corn; and the in- 
stance of America, where high wages and cheap food generally co-exist, is 
alone sufficient to disprove the statement that wages have a natural ten- 
dency to fall to a level with the actual cost of subsistence. The case of the 
corn laws and the labourer lies in a nutshell. High prices are indicative of 
scarcity, low prices of abundance. Is abundance or scarcity the better for 
the labourer? Is it likely that the greatest demand for labour, and the 
highest rate of remuneration (not nominal, but real), will be found where a 
general deficiency is felt of the means of subsistence, and an artificial scarcity 
created to keep up prices. 

Mr Laing is, however, an advocate for a repeal of the corn laws, on the 

und that it will, as he supposes, lead to the abolition of the large farm- 
ing system, and give the labourer a greater interest in the land than he now 
possesses. Mr Laing is a believer in small farms as the cheapest form of 
production,—unquestionably an error, if the expenditure of labour in both 
cases be fairly estimated. Small farms, however, there would be if the 
manufacturing towns ceased to be purchasers of home-grown corn,—an 
improbable supposition. Small farms abound wherever no effective money 
demand exists for agricultural produce, and where the greater part must be 
consumed on the spot. In a country destitute of manufactures, a large 
population can only live by the small farming system; but manufacturing 
prosperity has always a tendency to pore a consolidation of farms, the 
external demand leading to a supply by the most economical arrangements. 

Improvements in agriculture, eb cha depend less 0 the extent of 
farms than upon the nature of the holding. The best policy for a nation is 
that which enables the cultivator to become a proprietor of thesoil; and 
hence we entirely agree in the remarks made by Mr Laing on the effects 
produced in France by the abolition of the law of primogeniture. 
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“Tt is stated by Dupin, that the amount of arable land at present in France is 
but little more than it was in 1789, but that the population is increased by about 
eight millions ; and in consequence of the division of property by the law of succes- 
sion, that one-half of the whole population are proprietors, and, counting their families, 
two-thirds of the whole are engaged in the direct cultivation of the soil, It will 
not be said by the most strenuous advocate of those feudal arrangements of society 
which the French revolution annihilated in France, that the French people now are 
worse fed, worse clothed, worse lodged, or less generally provided with the neces- 
saries, comforts, and luxuries of life, than they were before 1789, before the revolu- 
tion, when Arthur Young described the wretched condition of the people. The 
imports and consumpt of the tropical products in France prove how superior, be- 
yond all comparison, is the present state of the people. Now how is this additional 
population of eight millions of individuals fed from the same extent of arable land, if 
not by their superior cultivation of that land? The same extent of arable land is 
supporting about one-third more people—for the population of France was then 
reckoned about 25 millions, and now about 33 millions—and in greater abundance 
and comfort: How is this, if the land is not in a more productive cultivation, under 
the present division into small properties? It is evident from the statistical facts, 
that without any noticeable improvement in the modes, rotations, or utensils of 
husbandry, the mere subdivision of the area to which labour is applied into small- 
property farms cultivated in a garden-like way, and the converting the labour 
formerly applied to the same area, from hired labour, or perhaps unpaid labour of 
serfs, into the labour of proprietors working on their own land, are sufficient to 
account for a more garden-like cultivation and productiveness of the same extent 
of arable land. ‘Two generations of adults, or fifty years, have passed away under 
the deteriorating effects of the partition’ of land, denounced by Arthur Young, in 
1789, as even then ‘the greatest source of misery that can be conceived.’ . This 
greatest conceivable source of misery has not diminished the population, nor made 
it more miserable. This partition and repartition of land has not reduced all 
estates to one minimum size, like an Irish cottar’s acre, Estates of all sizes and 
values, from 500/. to 50,000/. in price, are to be found on sale in France as in 
England. Theaggregation of land by deaths of co-relatives, balances the partition 
of land by deaths of parents. The application even of great capitals, and scientific 
skill to objects of husbandry, has not been impeded by this partition of land. The 
capital, for example, laid out in France in establishments for making beet-root 
sugar, is greater, perhaps, than has been laid out in Britain during the same period 
on any one agricultural object. The thing itself, the making sugar from beet-root, 
as an agricultural operation in modern husbandry, may be impolitic, if such sugar 
can only be made under protecting duties, and if sugar can be got cheaper, and 
without slave labour, from the West Indies—a point not at all ascertained; but the 
value of the fact for our argument remains the same. A beet-root sugar work 
requires science, skill, expensive machinery, and very considerable capital. Hy- 
draulic presses of the best construction to express the juice, and steam-engines to 
pump it up, are not rare in beet-root sugar works. I have visited one in the Pas de 
Calais, in which the presses and engines had been made in London for the work, at a 
time when we scarcely knew that such an agricultural object existed, and was car- 
ried on so near us. At present, that is in 1841, France has 389 beet-root sugar works 
in activity, although no longer favoured or protected by any unequal duty on colo- 
nial sugar; and from January, 1840, to the end of May, 1841, these have delivered 
to the consumpt of the country 26,174,547 kilogrammes, or 5,234,909 cwt., which 
have paid in duty to the revenue 3.205,783 francs. The total consumpt of France 
yeariy appears to be about 16,518,840 cwt. of sugar. It may perhaps be a question 
whether, in all England south of Trent, there can be found so many threshing 
machines of the best and most expensive construction—such as cost from 800I. to 
1,200/., in the best agricultural districts of Northumberland, Roxburghshire, and 
the Lothians—as France, under her partition law of succession, can produce of these 
complicated, and far more expensive establishments. 


In proof that the labouring classes of France are in a bettercondition than 
those of England, Mr Laing states that, while here little or no inducement 
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of bounty. is required to make able-bodied men enlist in the army, in France 
as much as 80/. sterling is often offered for a recruit to serve in the army 
as a substitute for one drawn by ballot. 


“ How ludicrous, as oné sits on the deck of a fine steam-vessel going down the 
Soane, or the Rhone, or the Seine, passing every half hour other steam-vessels, and 
every five or six miles under iron suspeision bridges, and past canals, short factory 
railroads even, and new-built factories—how latighable, now, to read the lugubrious 
predictions of Arthur Young half a century ago, of Birbeck a quarter of a century 
ago, of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ somefwenty years ago, about the inevitable con- 
sequences of the French law of succession. ‘ A pauper warren!’ Look up from 
the page and laugh. Look around upon the actual prosperity, and well-being, and 
rising industry of this people, under their system. Look at the activity on their 
rivers, at the new factery-chimneys against the horizon, at the steam-boats, canals, 
roads, coal works, wherever nature gives any opening to enterprise. France owes 
her present prosperity, and rising industry, to this very system of subdivision of 
property, which allows no man to live in idleness, and no capital to be employed 
without a view to its reproduction, and places that great instrument of indust 
and well-being, property, in the bands of all classes. The same area of arable land, 
according to Dupin, feeds now a population greater by eight millions, and certainly 
in greater abundance and comfort, than under the former system of succession ; be- 
cause now its produce is applied to feeding reproductive labourers, who, either in 
husbandry on their own little estates, or in manufactures, or trade, are producing, 
while they are consuming, what brings back either consumable produce, or the value 
of what they consume, in due time. But the produce applied to the feeding of soldiery, 
of labourers employed by a splendid court in works of mere ostentation and grandeur, 
in building palaces, or constructing magnificent public works of no utility equivalent 
to the labour expended, and, to a certain extent, even in the fine arts, and, above all, 
in supporting a numerous idle aristocracy, gentry, and clergy, with their dependent 
followers, was a waste of means, a consumpt without any corresponding return of 
consumable or saleable produce from the labour or industry of the consumers. In 
this view, the comparison between the old feudal construction of society in France, 
and the new under the present law of succession, resolves itself into this result, —that 
one-third more people are supported under the new, in greater abundance and com- 
fort, from the same extent of arable land, in consequence of the Jaw of succession 
having swept off the non-productive classes, forced them into active industry, and 
obliged all consumers, generally speaking, to be producers also, while they consume. 
In this view, the cost of supporting the old court, aristocracy, gentry. clergy, and 
all the system and arrangements of society in France, under the ancient régime, has 
been equivalent to the cost of supporting one-third more inhabitants in France, and 
in greater comfort and well-being ; and this is the gain France has realized by her 
revolution, and by the abolition of the law of primogeniture, its most important 
measure.” 


The contents of the present volume are various, a great number of sub- 
jects being touched upon, and often with much originality and power. At 
page 402 we find a reflection upon the comparative advantages of climate, 
which may help to reconcile us to that of England, notwithstanding all that 
we hear from other travellers of the sun of Italy, and know of our own fogs. 


“« In all these fine southern climates, one evil peculiarly affecting the condition 
of the working man weighs heavily against all their aftvantages. It is that, in 
reality, there are two winters in the year for man and beast. There is not only 
our winter, little felt, indeed, in some particular localities, as about Naples, but 
etill wet, occasionally cold, and of such weather that agricultural labour is inter- 
rupted from the state of the land, cattle must be tended in-doors, and in general in 
Italy it is very severe; but there is another winter as far as regards labour, a sum- 
mer-winter, in which, for three or four months, all out-door work of man and beast 
is suspended by heat, and much more interrupted that it ever is by cold in our 
climate. All cattle must be provided for in-doors, as in winter. Fodder must be 
cut and water carried to them. From extreme cold, man and beast have a relief in 
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hard work ; but from overwhelming heat there is no relief but bodily inaction. All 
water power, as well as animal power, is interrupted by it, and many arts and manu- 
factures cannot, evidently, be carried on in these southern climes, without an enor- 
mous waste of labour and life. This summer-winter, also, is the season of malaria, 
producing fevers among working people exposed to the heat and dews, far more 
generally, and dangerously, than epidemic diseases in our climate.” 


We would willingly make room for further extracts, for the volume 
abounds in information and food for reflection; but we must conclude by 
recommending the work to the readereas one which, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks we have noticed, will amply repay the perusal. 





Nores or a Harr-Pay Orricer; or Russta, Circassia, AND THE CRIMEA-IN 
1839-40. By Captain Jesse. Madden and Co. 


WE are indebted, it appears, for these volumes, to the effects upon a con- 
stitution of two fevers, a cholera morbus, and a residence of some months 
in a barrack-yard in India situated in a swamp several feet below the bed of 
an adjoining river. Captain Jesse, finding it necessary at last to abandon 
his cantonments in search of health, returns to England, and afterwards, by 
the advice of his physician, commences a tour through a considerable part of 
the south and north of Europe. The volumes before us contain the notes 
made during the tour, and relate chiefly to Russia, embracing every object 
of interest on his route from Odessa to St Petersburg. The result of the 
whole is a book of travels of more than usual interest for the general 
reader, and containing much novelty of information, not overlaid with sta- 
tistical details, or attempts at profound political disquisitions. 

Unlike some recent travellers who found every difficulty in their path 
smoothed by the politic attentions of the government, Captain Jesse did not 
see everything in Russia coleur de rose. The first step it was necessary to 
take at Odessa before he could visit the interior, gave him a keen insight 
into the characteristic vices of Russian administration. To obtain a pass- 
ara it was necessary to go first to the police office with his carte de séjour ; 

ut— 


“ Before this document, however, could be forwarded to the police master, it was 
requisite that it should be accompanied by a petition, and as I could not write 
Russ, I had to look about the office for one of the numerous scriveners who make a 
livelihood by inditing these official ‘ billet-doux.’ ‘This was of course drawn out 
upon a stamp, and having given in the two papers, I departed, with an intimation 
that I might ‘ call again to-morrow.’ Three hours were consumed in this preli- 
minary step. The next morning, at the appointed hour, I was again at the office ; 
and after having had the satisfaction of seeing the hand of the cuckoo-clock describe 
two circles, an understrapper announced to me the agreeable intelligence that I 
might follow him. Keeping close to his heels, we threaded, or rather pushed our 
way through a crowd of petitioners, all of the lower orders, until my companion 
confronted me with a man in a green coat with brass buttons,—the civil uniform. 
This was only a chinovnik,* though, judging by his important manner, he might 
have been Count Benkendorf himself. I now observed that a third document 
had been appended to the two I left the day before; this being, as usual, on a 
stamp, I paid for it, and in the official catechism that followed the gentleman in 
green was so pre-occupied, that he forgot to give me my change. The offiee jackal 
now took me to at least ten different persons, who signed and countersigned each 
paper ; and after wheeling in and out of almost every room but the one I wished to 
get into, the principal one, I was brought back to my absent friend with the brass 
buttons; here I had to pay for another stamped paper, and have the ‘ change taken 
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out of me’ again. My silent submission to this roguery procured me a low bow, 
with a request to leave the papers with him, and ‘ call again to-morrow.’ Before 
T left the office I was informed that this delay was to give the police time to inquire 
whether there were any claims against me in the town for debt. The following day 
I was once more at my post; but this time it was evident that the legal (though 
not the illegal) forms and demands had been complied with. My papers lay duly 
arranged upon the table, but the man in green paid no attention to me; and though 
many applicants were successful, the crowd around him appeared to increase rather 
than diminish. I soon saw how matters stood; and feeling certain that, unless I 
followed the example of those who had retired, I should again be desired to ‘ call 
again to morrow.’ I put my hand into my pocket, a sign manual which this pur- 
veyor of signatures perfectly understood, and we effected an amicable exchange. 
Handing me the papers, he pocketed the silver with the most perfect sang froid, 
telling me, as he dropped the 52-copeck pieces into his pocket, that ‘ the Imperial 
salary would not keep him in boots.’” 


The same annoyances which beset the traveller on entering Russia attend 
his departure. 


“ No foreigner can leave Russia, or rather obtain a passport to do so, unless he 
has had his name advertised three times in the German and Russian newspapers, 
which will take ten days. It is immaterial from what point he takes his departure, 
for the rule is enforced at every town in the empire. This is done with a view of 
giving his tradesmen timely notice of his intention. But while the government is 
exerting itself in the laudable task of protecting its subjects from fraud on the one 
hand, its employés are fleecing the traveller on the other; and, before his passport 
is safe, the eagles and triangles have again to be propitiated. In the provinces, a 
trifle will go a good way with these gentlemen ; but in the capital, peculation and 
knavery, like everything else, is carried out on a grand scale.” 


Captain Jesse draws a melancholy picture of the mental, moral, and phy- 
sical condition of the serfs of Russia, amounting, according to his estimate, 
to forty-five millions of the population. 


“ The conduct of their proprietors towards them is in all respects devoid of any 
characteristics which might be considered evidence of the civilization they lay claim 
to, and the constant accession to this class from the ranks of the army of men de- 
void of education and generosity of feeling, renders the chance very prospective ; 
the tyranny under which they suffered as subordinates they practise as masters. 
Even the generality of those who have had all the advantages of birth and educa- 
tion, whose nobility is of long standing, make but few attempts to elevate the cha- 
racter and condition of their dependents, ‘The principal idea they have in con- 
nexion with their improvement, is to increase their value as property. A tailor is 
worth more than a labourer, but only a few get the benefit of this spurious benevo- 
lence. I knew a nobleman who, from similar motives, had his serf taught music ; 
this man always played the pianoforte at his quadrille parties in the country; at 
Petersburg he did duty as a footman, Why do not those, who have both the 
means and power, patiently and earnestly persist in improving the habits of the 
serf? why do they suffer them to feed like swine, and not give them any idea of a 
decent deportment? The task would be difficult indeed to teach them to appreciate 
these things, but if only made to do them, it would be one step gained in a genera- 
tion. This modest line of benevolence, however, would be unseen and unfelt but 
by the poor and humble, and vanity forbids such waste of pains.’ 


We agree with Captain Jesse in his concluding remarks, that it is not in 
St Petersburg the traveller can form a just opinion of Russian character ; 
but in too many instances conclusions have been too hastily formed, drawn 
from the manners of the court and nobility, and from the sums spent in 
improvements which make a great show, but extend not to a melioration of 
the condition of the great mass of the people. 
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Baer Notices or Hayti1. With its Condition, Resources, and Prospects. 
By John Candler. Ward and Co. 


Tue present little volume will be welcome to all who, with ourselves, take 
an interest in the progress of the coloured races. We have before noticed 
the difficulty of procuring any information of the actual state of Hayti upon 
which reliance could be placed. Mr Candler’s work supplies a deficiency 
which has long been felt; and although his narrative is not so full as we 
could have wished, the facts it contains are important, and appear in a 
trustworthy shape. Mr Candler visited Hayti in 1841 on a missionary 
tour to the West India Islands; but, unlike many missionaries and abo- 
litionists, he does not attempt to conceal defects in the negro character, or 
to suppress facts which might be supposed to militate against emancipa- 
tion ; and his remarks are entitled to the more attention from the tone of 
candour and obvious impartiality by which his observations are pervaded. 
An instance of the kind we miay take from the Introduction to the work, in 
which a favourite prejudice is thus assailed :— 


“Tt is the delight of the lovers of liberty to dwell with enthusiasm on the talents 
and exploits of Toussaint L’Ouverture, undoubtedly the greatest man that took 
part in the revolution of St Domingo, and one of the ablest Generals of his age; 
but it is very doubtful whether his character, as a leader in the great struggle, will 
come out of the crucible of impartial history, with all that brightness and purity 
that some modern narratives, half history, half romance, seem to assign to it. 
The opinion of many persons in Hayti, whether well or ill founded we stop not to 
inquire, is certainly adverse to such high pretensions: these individuals represent 
Toussaint as one of the best men of his day; but not as free from many of the 
blemishes which generally attach to warriors.” 


Of the present President of Hayti, General Boyer, Mr Candler gives the 
following account :— 


“ An aid-de-camp in waiting led me to the hall of audience; and in a few minutes 
after, the President himself, attired in a plain suit of black, entered by a private 
door, and taking me by the hand, requested me to follow him <o his own apart- 
ment. The manners of the ruler of Haytiare simple and unaffected ; to republican 
plainness he adds the polish of France, and preserves a quiet independent dignity 
suited to his rank and station. His age is sixty-eight; but his robust health and 
evident activity make him appear much younger. He is a mulatto, with the phy- 
siognomy of the French; is rather under than over the average height; and is 
neither thin nor corpulent: he has a keen expressive eye, and an intelligent coun- 
tenance. With strangers he converses only in French, though he has travelled in 
America, and understands the English language. During the interview of half 
an hour, with which he kindly favoured me, he made particular inquiries after the 
venerable Clarkson, with whose character, as a strenuous advocate of the abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade, he was well acquainted, and of whom he had a more 
intimate knowledge than of other men, from his correspondence with Christophe, 
in which he manifested such an intense interest in the best welfare of Hayti. 
‘ All the letters of Wilberforce and Clarkson, addressed to Monsieur Christophe,’ 
such were his words, ‘are in my possession ; they thought highly of the man, but 
they did not understand his real character; they thought him the genuine friend 
of his country, but he deceived them, I received a letter from Mr Clarkson,’ he 
continued, ‘ soon after the death of Christophe, in which he requested me to show 
kindness to his widow. I thought it somewhat singular; for though Christophe 
was a cruel man, and though he killed my own brother, I would have forfeited my 
life a thousand times rather than have shown unkindness to his widow. I always 
protected Madame Christophe. He entertained,’ he said, ‘a high regard for 
the religious Society of Friends; he had known some of that body in America, 
and was acquainted with some of their customs. 1 might depend on his protection 
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whilst in Hayti; and he had given an order to the authorities to furnish me with 
all the papers I had asked for, to illustrate the resources and condition of the re- 

ublic.’ He wished me, however, as a stranger, not to overlook the single fact, 
that Hayti was a young nation; that it was only yesterday that she was released 
from the menaces and fears of France, by a new treaty of compensation for her 
territory ; and that, till the present time, there had been no opportunity for the 
government to devote itself in earnest on peace principles, to improve the institu- 
tions of the country. On rising to take leave, 1 begged permission to present him 
with some religious publications, handsomely bound ; he received them very cour- 
teously ; and on observing a series of the tracts of the Peace Society, which had 
been translated into the French language, he said with an air and tone of since- 
rity, ‘ If the principles of that society had been acted upon by the nations, what an 
accumulation of misery would the world have been spared |’ ” 


A very unfavourable picture is given of the capital of Hayti, “‘ Port-au- 
Prince :"— 


“‘ Instead of a handsome city, such as it appears from the ship’s deck at sea, rising 
on a gradual elevation from the shore, and adorned with good houses and gardens ; 
you enter into streets of wooden buildings, with the pavement dislocated or broken 
up, the drains neglected, and filth and stable dung interrupting your steps in every 
direction. The quay is spacious, but the water is shallow near the shore; and all 
sorts of uncleanness are suffered to annoy the senses. A constant malaria is the 
consequence, which at certain seasons of the year renders the lower quarter of the 
city very sickly, and occasions much mortality among the sailors from foreign 
ports. Port-au-Prince, with all its advantages of situation, with every inherent 
capability of being made and kept delightfully clean, is perhaps the filthiest capital 
in the world. The houses in general are of two stories, built slightly of wood, to 
avoid the rend and tear occasioned by earthquakes, which at different times have 
nearly demolished the city. Some few of the better habitations are of brick or 
stone, and may be called handsome edifices. The senate-house is a plain substan- 
tial building, with no pretension to splendour ; and the palace of the President, the 
largest edifice in the city, was built by the English, for the General’s head-quar- 
ters, during their temporary occupation of the south of the island; and is, 
therefore, as little like a royal palace as any republican could desire. The Haytien 
flag, of red and blue, floats on its turrets; and it has in front a spacious court, in 
which are lodges for the military guard of horse and foot, who are constantly on 
duty. These are the only public buildings worthy of notice. The Roman Ca- 
tholic church is a capacious structure, but very plain and homely.” 


One of the greatest obstacles to improvement in Hayti would appear to 
be the corruption of the Roman Catholic Priesthood ; a body of clerical 
adventurers from Europe availing themselves of every opportunity to 
amass wealth by the ignorance and superstition of the people. The fol- 
lowing is a description of a banquet given by the principal ecclesiastic of 
Hayti to the author :— 

“It greatly exceeded our expectations; its cost and magnificence were far be- 
yond any idea we had formed of the power of priestly wealth in this country. It 
carried us back in imagination to the times of Cardinal Wolsey. ‘The company 
consisted of our generous host—the Abbé himself, the Chief Judge of the Court of 
Cessation, three senators of Hayti, five merchants of the city, three Roman Catho- 
lic priests, a physician, who married the only daughter of General Inginac, with 
his amiable and intelligent wife, and ourselves. It would be useless to enumerate 
the various courses and dishes that were served on the occasion. Soups, fish, flesh, 
fowl, and game were brought on the table and removed in quick succession, toge- 
ther with a great variety of ices, creams, pastry, and comfitures; there was also a 
splendid dessert, and many kinds of wine.” 


The income of the Abbé d’Echeverria, at Port-au-Prince, was variously 
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estimated at from 800/. to 3,200/. per annum. Many of the priests beconie 
speedily rich, and how their wealth is obtained Mr Candler explains :— 


“ The chief object of the ecclesiastics in Hayti (their number is about seventy) 
is to secure gold and silver as quickly as they can, to send to Europe for invest- 
ment. Three instances of this sort came under our own observation ; in one of 
which a priest, having heard that we possessed some doubloons, came privately to 
us to bargain for a few of them, to send abroad; and in the others, money to a con- 
siderable amount had been placed in the hands of English merchants of our 
acquaintance to invest in the English and French funds. One priest told me how 
much he had placed in our Three.per cent. Consols, and asked me confidentially 
what I thought of the safety of entrusting his money to a certain merchant in one 
of the trading towns, for transmission abroad. The means of acquiring wealth, by 
greedy ecclesiastics, are unhappily always ready to their hand; they encourage 
superstitious feelings in the people, and receive donatives without law as well as 
by virtue of it. Not contented with baptising children for gain, they baptise 
houses, boats, and door-posts! A merchant at Gonaives assured us that he had 
paid on one océasion twenty dollars to a priest for baptising a small vessel when 
ready for sea, which belonged to a female friend of his; and related to us many 
other instances of church rapacity.” 


Another incubus under which Hayti labours, entailed upon it by the 
recent hostility of France, is its standing army, which, although now in pro- 
cess of reduction, was, in 1840, numerically 25,000 men—a force out of all 
proportion to the extent of the population. 

The debt due to France was reduced by treaty with Louis Philippe to 
sixty million francs, of which 4,500,000 francs were paid off by Hayti in 
1838, 1839, and 1840. 

With these burdens we need not be surprised to hear that the govern- 
ment can raise no funds for public works or the education of the people. 
Ignorance is all but universal; and what schools there are appear to be 
attended only by the mulatto portion of the population. In the midst, 
however, of much to discourage, it is gratifying to observe the signs of slow 
but yet real progress. The government is solvent; the revenue exceeds 
the expenditure ; the amount produced by the import duties is continually 
on the increase; and the exports exceed a million sterling. But for the 
narrow policy of other countries the amount would be larger. 


‘* Horns and hides of cattle were once exported in great quantities from the 
eastern part of the territory, and live cattle for slaughter in the neighbouring 
islands; but this trade has almost entirely ceased, owing to the narrow policy of 
England, France, and Spain, which nations have long forbidden a free intercourse 
between Hayti and their respective colonies, To the present moment no commus 
nication subsists between Hayti and Jamaica, though they lie within a day’s sail of 
each other, and-though a valuable exchange of commodities might often take place 
between them. England, a short time since, offered to open a trade between 
Hayti and the British West India islands, on the condition that certain preferences 
should be given to British merchants over those of other nations in the ports of 
Hayti: this the Haytien government very properly refused, and the negotiation 
ended. 

“ During our residence at Kingston, Jamaica, a sloop under Haytien colours 
entered the harbour in distress; the vessel was permitted to come up to the quay 
for repair, but no communication was allowed with the shore ; the captain and 
crew remained prisoners in their own barque, and were not permitted to receive 
even a friendly call from a stranger. The exclusiveness of other nations begets 
exclusiveness in Hayti, No white man, as we have seen, is permitted by the law 
of the republic to hold a foot of land within its territory ; no white man can marry 
a Haytien woman, and thereby become entitled to her real or personal estate; and 
no white man can trade without a special licence, renewable yearly, with a heavy 
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fine; nor indeed, generally speaking, can he trade at all without being associated 
with a Haytien partner. Such restrictions as these tend to exclude capital from 
per country, to paralyse industry, and to prevent the increased cultivation of the 
soil,” 

Since the above was written, we regret to learn that a considerable part 
of the Island has been devastated by an earthquake, during which, it is said, 
some thousands of lives have been lost. 











